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PREFACE 


1. Purpose. Tho Kafka Upanisad, though not tho oldest or 
perhaps tho profoundest, is certainly from its comparative brevity, 
cloamess and connecte<lncss, and also from its artistic form and dramatic 
interest, deservedly tho most popular of the Upani^ads. As such it 
has probably seen more editions than any other. Then why add a new 
one ? 

(1) In the first place, though thore have been issued in recent years 
many editions and translations of tho chief Upanisads, there has been 
a strange lack of commentaries, which, while sotting forth tho traditional 
interpretations, also raako an attempt to arrive at an independent 
judgment 03 to the moaning in tho light of modem knowledge. I have 
attempted to deal with the Kafka Upanisad as I would with a Biblical 
text, and ray friend Principal S. N. Dosgupta, of tho Calcutta Sanskrit 
Collogo, than whom none should know bettor, assures mo that he knows 
of no similar work. Though deeply conscious of my temerity I am still 
more conscious of the need of this typo of study. I pload a reverent 
desire to appreciate and understand and I shall bo justified if I have 
shown the way to those better qualified. 

(2) Some ten years ago my friend and toochor, Dr. J. N. Farquhar, 
suggested that I should write for one of his series a book on The Hindu 
Doctrine oj Qod. Tho attempt to do so convinced mo that certain pre¬ 
liminary studies wore first necessary. I began with a study of what 
is perhaps the most control document for Hindu theology,—tho Vedanta 
Sutras, making a translation of tho commentary of Nimbnrka. which in 
its conciseness and absence of sectarian polemic seemed to mo unique, 
and comparing also the interpretations of Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva, 
etc., with a view to discover, if possible, the original meaning of the 
Sutras and to evaluato tho whole movoraont of thought. But it soon 
became cloar that to do this a preliminary study of the Upanisad texts 
cited was first necessary, and, for ono Upanisad at least, an attempt 
at an independent valuation. I chose tho Kafha as most central to tho 
development of Hindu theism. I have thoroforo entitled this book, 

‘ A preliminary study in the Hindu Doctrine of God 

(3) I have hopes that this study may be of interest to students of 
the History and Philosophy of Religion generally. It has also a more 
specific purpose. Tho Senate of Seramporo Collego, which directs tho 
Studies of all the Theological Colloges in India of University grade, has 
prescribed tho Kafka Upanisad as ono of the toxts to bo studied by 
students of tho Philosophy of Religion; it is also proscribed for special 
study by those who take Sanskrit. This book has in mind the uecds 
of both these classes of students. The portion in largo typo is more 
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especially intended for students of the Philosophy o i Religion who may 
be ignorant of, or possess a slight knowledge of, Sanskrit. Linguistic 
and critical notes intended for those who arc making a study of the 
Sanskrit text, as well as details not needed by those making a general 
study, are put in small typo. Tho Seramporo Scnato believes that it 
13 essential that Indian students of Christian theology should be trained 
to appreciate India’s great horitago of thought and culture,—that Indian 
Christian thought must l>o organically and not merely geographically 
Indian, and must consciously seek to relate tho new to the old. A 
deracinte theology, like any other rootless plant, can hardly bo vital 
or vigorous. A truly original Indian development of Christian theology 
must of course have its roots in the Christian scriptures and in Christian 
experience, but it must also spring from knowledge of and rovorence 
for all that is true in the religious thought and experience of India’s 
past. Hence the prescription of such books as tho Kafha Upanisad and the 
Gild in a course of studios in Christian theology. 

It is my earnest hope that Hindu students also will find this study 
of valuo. They have their own problem of relating new and old, and the 
lesson of the Kafha Upanisad is still noodod in India to-day. 

(4) Not only Indian students but also British and American students 
of theology may find this book of value. For those of them who con¬ 
template missionary work in India something of tho kind i3 essential, 
and even for those who do not contemplate work in India the study of 
certain non-Christian sacred books is necessary for a just appreciation 
of religious values and should find a place in every theological curriculum. 
The time has surely passed when the mere study of manuals of com¬ 
parative religion could be regarded as sufficient. 

2. Scope. Th*s volume consists of (a) an Introduction, (6) tho Sanskrit 
text of the Katha Upanisad printed in Devanagari, (c) a transliterated 
text, (d) an original translation, and (e) a commentary. 

(а) The Introduction is made as brief os possible. Students may, if 
they wish, omit it at first reading, since tho attempt is made in tho 
commentary to deal os fully as necessary with all important points as 
they arise in the text. 

(б) The text does not pretend to be critical. I have compared the 
chief printed editions: A—the Anandairama edition, B—the Bombay 
text of Tukarama JavajI, and C—the Calcutta Bibliotheca Indica text, 
and have noted where they differ. I have also endoavourod in such 
cases to take into account tho MSS. evidence cited in A, but this is not 
oi much value. Fortunately tho variations arc very slight, and in only 
one case are they important. 

(c) It may seem redundant to print a transliterated text also, but this 
has been done for the benefit of students who know little or no Sanskrit. 
South Indian students in particular are not usually familiar with Deva¬ 
nagari, but their knowledge of Sanskrit terms in their vernacular enables 
them to follow tho argument with the aid of a transliterated text. For 
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Western students also who nro not Sanskritists the transliteration should 
bo of help, and muy, I hope, lure some of them on to tho study of Sanskrit 
by making a difficult path somewhat easier. 

(d) In the translation I have been tempted by the success of my 
revered teacher. Professor A. A. Macdonell, in his Hymns from the 
Riffvcda, to uttempt to indicate tho poetry of tho Upanisad by rendering 
it in a free verse, corresponding as nearly as possible to tho original 
metres. This, I am afraid, in many cases only moans that an anuslubh 
verso is rendered by four octosyllabic and a Irisfubh by four eleven- 
syllabled lines, but as a correct translation has been my first considera¬ 
tion even this measure of adherenco to the metro has not always been 
possible. 

(e) In the commentary I have endeavoured to approach tho text 
without assumptions, seeking to apprehend the eamanvaya, or the 
connected meaning of the whole, and guided chiefly by this in the 
interpretation of the parts. Right through I have of course been indebted 
to tho groat commentary of Sankara (A.D. 788-850) from which, wherever 
helpful, I have freely quoted. Most later commentators have, however, 
been for too dominated by Sankara, and this is truo not only of Indians 
but also of Europeans like Gough and Dousson. I too started out under 
tho guidance of Sankara and Deussen, regarding the Upanisad as a 
monistic Vedanta work with certain dualist (S&rokhya) and theistiu 
accommodations, but have been forced to a different conclusion. Tho 
first adhydya is a unity in its thought, and tho^socoud, though probably 
somewhat later, occupies substantially tho same standpoint. This 
standpoint I now view as definitely theistic, sometimes emphasizing tho 
unity of all in a way that approaches positive or realistic pantheism but 
never recognizing the doctrine of illusion, and never therefore teaching 
the negative idealistic pantheism or acosmism of Sankara. 

Unfortunately Ramanuja (c. 1050-1137) did not comment directly 
on the Kafha, but he quotes from it extensively in his great commentary 
on the Vedunta-suiras ,—the Srlbh&sya , and discusses what is its samanvaya 
or connected meaning. I have quoted 6omo of the relevant passages. 
On tho wholo I believe his interpretations are correct, though he is 
sometimes too scholastic. I have also consulted and occasionally quoted 
the Vedunta-sutra commentaries of Nimburka (? 1100-1102) and Madhva 
(1190-1278). Madhva’s Kafha-bhwfya is definitely sectarian and is of 
little help for the interpretation of tho Upanisad. Belonging to tho 
school of Ramanuja is tho Kafha-bhdsya of Raugor&m&nuja, but this is 
very late and 1 have made no uso of it. 

In conclusion I must acknowledge my debt of gratitude to teachers and 
friends who have helped me to gain whatever knowledge I havo of Indian 
thought, many of whom have read through the present work at various 
stages and offered valuable suggestions. My first debt is to two succes¬ 
sive occupants oi the Bodcn Sanskrit,chair at Oxford. It was my privi¬ 
lege to read Sanskrit for two years with Professor A. A. Macdonell, most 
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gonial and encouraging of teachers, and I have ventured to dedicate this 
book first of all to him os a tribute of gratitude from an unworthy pupil. 
Professor F. W. Thomas, who has succeeded him, has kindly read 
through tho manuscript of the Introduction and tho proofs of the text 
and commentary and given rao most generous help. To two other old 
Oxford teachers I am also greatly indebted,—to Dr. J. N. Farquhar, late 
Professor of Comparative Religion at Manchester University, who made 
such notable contribution to tho study of Indian Religion both by his 
own writings and by the oncouragement he gave to others, and to 
Dr. Clement C. J. Webb, sometime Oriel Professor of tho Philosophy 
of the Christian Religion, for the inspiration of his teaching and friend¬ 
ship. In tho land of my adoption I owe most to Principal S. N. Das- 
gupta of the Calcutta Sanskrit College, whose erudition I vainly admire 
from far but whose friendship has been an unfailing stimulation. An¬ 
other friend whose scholarly judgment and knowledge of philology have 
been of help is Dr. R. L. Turner, Professor of Sanskrit in London Univer¬ 
sity. It is impassible to acknowledge all the help received from publish¬ 
ed works but I owo a special debt, which will be evident to readers of the 
Introduction, to a fellow-pupil of Professor Macdonell (though even then 
far exalted),—Professor A. Berriedalo Koith of Edinburgh. To Dr. H. N. 
Randle of tho India Office Library, Dr. Van Manon of tho Asiatic Society 
of Bengal and Dr. Adityanath Mukherji, Registrar of Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity, I am grateful for help with literature, and to Dr. Satkari Mookerjee 
of Calcutta University and my colleague Professor H. P. Sengupta of 
Seramporo College, for help in correction of proofs. The mistakes that 
remain aro my own. If I waited to correct them all this work would 
never be published. I send it forth in the hope that through the co¬ 
operation of friendly critics something more worthy may eventuate. 


10th January , 1934. 


J. N. R. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO THE GENERAL READER. 

No one can doubt the importance of the Katha Upanifad 
in the history of the development of Indian thought,—and 
this study stresses its significance and maintains its central 
position in that development. But has this ancient scripture 
any living meaning for to-day ? 

Writing in the Observer, concerning the opening days of the 
World Economic Conference, Mr. J. L. Garvin remarks, “ The 
overwhelming feeling was against that peculiar post-war disease— 
the doctrines of ego-centric nationalism and self-sufficiency. 
Signor Jung, the leader of the Italian delegates, coined the 
epigram of the week, ‘ Economic isolation means self- 
mutilation 1 

But why the qualifying adjectives ? It is not onty economic 
isolation that means self-mutilation. Nor are ego-centrism 
and self-sufficiency merely post-war diseases. The Babylonian 
account of the Fall says, “ Themselves they exalted ”, and the 
Buddha depicts the whole world as in the grip of the demon 
Ahatjikdra (Egoism). It is not new moreover that the demon 
should masquerade as divine patriotism, for naked selfishness 
can never long deceive. So it cloaks itself with herd-feeling 
and takes a fine name. Nineteen centuries ago Jesus Christ 
was crucified for sin,—but the particular sin which directly 
caused his death was (Jewish) ego-centric nationalism. What is 
new, however, to-day, is the world-wide extent of the destruc¬ 
tion wrought by the demon, and the world-wide extent of the 
glamour which nevertheless moves men to worship him. So it 
needs a World Conference to discover that “ Isolation is self- 
mutilation ”, and even then men and nations do not act as if 
they believed it. Consequently our modern world, both east 
and west, answers very well to the picture of hell drawn in 
the l&a Upanisad: 

" Suulces, in truth, ore these worlds called, 

And with blind darkness covered o'er. 
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To which on passing forth they go— 

Whatever folk arc slayers of the soul.” 

There is, then, no message that the modern world needs 
more than the great Upani$ad doctrine of Unity (advaita). 
“ He who sees things (men, communities, nations), as separate, 
runs to waste after them.” “He obtains death after death, 
who sees things as if separate here.” 

The disease is patent, what of the remedy ? (Certainly not 
in Conferences which in endless tarka (argumentation) seem 
only to discover the lowest common measure of our humanity.) 

Our first need, so the Upani$ads teach, is Vision,— Alma- 
darsana, — “ to see the greatness of the Self ”. If we have seen 
the impotence and futility of our isolated, distracted, ego¬ 
centric selves, then, in our dispair, we need to realise that the 
One Power behind the universe is yet the inmost reality of our 
own souls and capable there of His fullest manifestation. 
Vision of God, the Highest Self, is the first and most essential 
step toward liberation from the obsession of ego-centrism. 

Secondly—(and this is the special teaching of the Katha 
Upanisad), —Vision must lead to Yoga, —to the yoked life. 
The Katha Upanisad teaches mj’sticism, but it is a very practical 
mysticism. Yoga is in the first place (in St. Paul’s language) 
athlesie ,—“ the athletic life ”, an ordered, disciplined training 
of all our powers much more radical than any merely physical 
athleticism. 2 Men are continually being led astray by uncurbed 
instinct or desire for pleasure, and only when all our powers 
are yoked and rightly directed can there be harmonious and 
victorious living. Now this first type of Yoga is widely recognised 
as necessary, but the problem that has confronted ethics in 
all ages is to find power for discipline. The distinctive answer 
of the Katha, its message for India and the world to-day, is 
that this power can only spring from a higher Yoga,—the yoga 
of communion, the yoking of our individual powers with the 
higher, essential Self, which is their basis as it is the ground of 
reality of the whole universe. 

1 Observer, Juno 18th, 1933. 

2 St. Paul does not actually uso ddhrjoit but he uses the verb <o and 
othor words expressing the samo idea. See 2 Timothy ii, 3-5; Phil, iii, 
13, 14; 1 Cor. ix, 25. 
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This answer has been widely misunderstood. In India its 
effect has been largely nullified, partly through the growth of 
a totally different conception of Yoga,—a yoga of suppression 
and trance, and partly because the Upanisadic doctrine of 
unity has been too often interpreted as a pure metaphysical 
monism. But Sankara’s overstress on oneness, which made 
him treat all diversity, including human personality, as illusion, 
brought its nemesis in a doctrine of two orders of knowledge 
which made it possible to acquiesce for practical life in a degree 
of diversity in religious and social life (e.g. in polytheism and 
caste-division) unparalleled throughout the whole world. 

In the West a very different development of thought has 
led to very similar practical results. The characteristic teach¬ 
ings of the Katha Upanifad are just as essential in Christianity, 
and nowhere have they been so powerfully set forth as by Jesus 
himself followed by St. John and St. Patil. Christian theology 
also gave in more developed form the answer of the Katha 
regarding the relation between man and God, though with an 
oven more radical recognition of tie essential sin of ego-centrism 
and an attempt, in the doctrine of atonement, to set forth the 
historic operation of Divine Grace to overcome it. But European 
thought, in large measure, has treated all this as impractical 
mysticism. 

So ultra-monism and ultra-individualism alike have led to 
am agnosticism which treats religion as a matter of the imagina¬ 
tion. Human life, therefore, has ceased to be divinely based, 
and, with the weakening everywhere of the ties of custom, 
chaos has resulted. I know of no escape save by the rediscovery 
of God, not merely as the philosophic Absolute or the transcen¬ 
dent, numinous Other, but as the Spirit,—the very basis of 
human personality and its ever-renewing, vitalising power. 

{N.B. —The general reader may omit the rest of the 
Introduction except the Argument. The student of Indian 
religious philosophy may also perhaps, with advantage, read the 
Introduction after the Commentary). 





INTRODUCTION 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE UPANISADS. 

The Upanisads, their nature and classification. 

It is now fairly well agreed that the word Upani^ad is derived 
from upa (near) + ni (down) +sad (to sit), i.e. “ sitting down near ”, 
and denotes primarily the sitting down of a little group of pupils 
at the feet of their teacher. The name would thus naturally 
be transferred to denote the teaching itself thus privately given. 
We thus obtain the meaning, “ secret word “ secret or mystic 
meaning or doctrine ”. This is the most usual meaning in the 
Upanisads themselves, as for example when Yajuavalkya in 
Br. ii. 1- 20 says of the Soul (dtman) from which all powers and 
all beings come forth like sparks from fire, “ Its upanifad 
is satyasya salyam ”,—“ Its mystic meaning is ‘ Reality of 
reality’.” Thirdly the word is used to denote the hooks in 
which such secret or mystic teaching, handed down in different 
schools, was afterward reduced to writing. 

The Upanisads are philosophical and mystical-religious treatises 
which form what is called the jndna-kaiida or “ knowledge- 
section of the Veda. The earlier or karma-kdnda (“works- 
section ”) comprises (1) the Samhilds (Hymn-books) or collections 
of maniras (mostly hymns in praise of the gods), and, especially 
in the Yajur-veda, sacrificial formula, and (2) the Bmhmanas 
(Ritual-books) consisting of directions for the performance of 
the sacrificial ritual and explanations of its meaning. Thero 
are thus three divisions of the Veda, (1) Samhitds or Mantras, 
(2) Bmhmanas, (3) Upanisads, which “ may be roughly 
characterised as the utterances of poet, priest, and philosopher 
Another way of stating it is that the Brdhmavas are ritual 
appendices to the Samhilds and the Upanisads are usually 
philosophical appendices to the Brahmanas of which they form 
a part. Later a fourth division of the Veda,—the Sutras or 
systematised synopses of ritual, ethics, and doctrine, was 
added. 
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Tlic Veda is also fourfold in another way, consisting of the 
Rg, Silvia, Yajur, and Atharva Vedas, and each of these Vedas, 
in its fourfold division of Samhitd, Brdhmana, Upanisad, and 
Sutra, is preserved in different recensions by various Vedic 
schools (Sdlchds or carayas). In the case of the Samhitas these 
recensions do not in most cases differ very greatly. In the case 
of the Upanigads, however, a number of quite different books 
were composed, redacted and handed down in the various 
schools. 

It is quite uncertain how many books there were which bore 
the title “ Upanisad Probably more than 300. Narayana’s 
collection (c. 1400 a.d.), which formed the basis of Colebrooke’s. 
contained 52. Prince Dara Shukoh’s collection translated 
into Persian (1656-7), and then translated into Latin by 
Anquetil Dupcrron (1801) under the title “ Oupnekhat ”, con¬ 
tained about 50. 1 The late Muktikd Upanifad give3 a list of 
108 Upanisads, and this is regarded as authoritative in South 
and West India. (These 108 have been printed by Tukarama 
JavajI, Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay, in what is probably 
the most hand}' edition of the Sanskrit text. Of European 
translations Deussen’s, Sechzig Upanishad’s des Veda is the 
most compendious.) 

Though the number of Upani$ads is thus very large most of 
them are comparatively late, as is seen by the fact that they 
are sectarian in character. Sankara (c. 800 a.d.) is said to - 
have written commentaries on eleven Upani?ads, 1. Brhada- 
ranyaka ; 2. Chdndogya ; 3. Aitareya; 4. Taittirlya ; 5. , 
Kena ; 6. Katha ; 7. lH ; 8. &vetd£vatara ; 9. Murid aka ; 
10. PraSna ; 11. Maydulcya. Sankara did not apparently 
write a separate commentary on (12) the Kaufitaki (commentary 
by Sankarananda, c. 1350) or (13) the Mahdnardyana, but 
he made use of them in his great commentary on the Vedanta - 
eutras. The addition of (14) the Maitrayaniya or Maitri 
completes the list of what are often called the classical 
Upanisads,* i.e. those generally accepted as ancient and 
authoritative in the time of the great commentators. 8 In 
addition, even in their time there were a number of later works 
(loosely attached to the Atharva-veda) which were regarded as 
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having a claim to rank as Upanigads, and this number has 
since been very considerably added to. 

Six of the fourteen classical Upanigads are (mainly) written 
in archaic prose, similar to that of the BrAhmanas; five are 
written in somewhat archaic (pre-epic) metre; and three are 
in later, more classical prose. Deussen interpreted this distinc¬ 
tion as chronologically determinative, and in this he has been 


very widely followed, 
as follows:— 

Taking his division 2 * 4 

we may classify 

I. Ancient Pbose Upanisads. 


Veda. 

School. 

Upanisads. 

A. Rg 

Aitarevin 

Aitareya 


Kaugltakin 

Kaufitaki 

B. Sama 

TAnd in or Kauthuma Chdndogya 


Talavakara 

Kc.na 

C. Black. Yajur 

Taittiriva 

TaiUinya 

White Yajur 

VAjasaneyin 

Brhaddranyaka. 

II. Early Metrical Upanisads. 


C. Black Yajur 

Kathaka 

Kalha 

SvetaAvatara 

&vetdsvatara 


Taittiriva 

Mahdndrdyann 

White Yajur 

VAjasaneyin 

lid 

D. Atharva 

? Saunaka 

Mundaka 

III. Later Prose Upanisads. 


C. Black Yajur 

Maitrayanl 

Mailri 

D. Atharva 

? Paippalada 

Praina 


? 3aunaka 

Mandukya 


1 For lists of Upanisads in the various collections, see Deussen, 
S.U.V. 535; Farquhar, O.R.L.I. 364. 

2 These 14, with tho omission of Mahanar&yana, are translated in 
Dr. R. E. Hume’s “ The Thirteen Principal Upaniehads" (Oxford 
University Press), which is invaluable for English-speaking students. 

2 We may note that R&m&nuja makes use of nil 14, 6aAkora of all 
except the Mailri. Sankara also uera subsidiarily tho later Atharvana 
Upanigads, Jdbala and PaiHgi; and R&m&nuja tho Subala, Culikd, 
Jdbala, and Maha. 

4 See P.U. 23-26. 
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Relative date and order of development of the 
Upanisads. 

The six old prose Upanisads are almost unanimously, by most 
European and modern Indian authorities, 1 regarded as the 
oldest. As to the order of composition among these six, Deusscn 2 
followed by Macdonell 3 and Wintemitz 4 ranks as follows, 
1. Brhaddranyaka, 2. Chdndogya, 3. Aitareya, 4. Taittirlya , 
5. Kautftalci, 6. Kena. The Katha followed by the /id 
is regarded as the earliest of the next group. Oldenberg s 
takes the Aitareya along with the Brhaddranyaka and Chdndogya 
as the oldest, and follows Indian tradition in suggesting that 
the /id should be included in the earliest group. Keith says, 
“ The first place must probably be accorded to the Aitareya 
Aranyaka in its philosophical portion, that is the first three 
sections of the second book, and probably the Aitareya 
Upanisad, which fills the remaining three sections of the second 
book, is not to be dated later than any of the other Upanisads. 
After these must certainly come the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad 
in its main portion, books i-iv, and the Chdndogya Upanisad ”, 
which is secondary in its versions of matter which it shares 
with the Brhaddranyaka. Much later and in the following 
order come the Kausitaki, Taittirlya, and Kena* 

Belvalkar, however, dissents from these conclusions, urging 
that “ the merely external difference between prose and verse, 
unless used in conjunction with other more vital differences, 
does not deserve that exaggerated importance which Deusscn 
assigns to it 7 He points out 8 that while earlier authorities 
(including Dcussen) have admitted that many of the Upanisads 
are composite, they have made very little attempt to separate 
the older from the later sections, and this failure very largely 
vitiates their attempt to arrange them in chronological order. 
He himself, applying stylometric tests and considering mutual 
quotation and ideological development, arranges in four groups 
very different from Dcussen’s. I. Brakmanic, II. Brahmano- 
Upanisadic, HI. Upanisadic, IV. Neo-Upanisadic. 0 

1 E.g. Daagupta, Ranado, Radhakrishnan. 

2 P.U. 23. 3 S.L. 228. * G.I.L. i. 205. * L.U. 341. 

0 R.P.V. 498. 7 H.I.P. 90. 8 Ibid. xxxv. <* Ibid. 135. 
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Omitting Belvalkar’s sub-groups, except in group III where 
we arc most concerned, we may condense as follows:— 

Group L Group II. Group III(o). Group 111(6). Group IV. 

Ail. Ar. ii. 1-3 lid KafJia I. i, ii. Katha II. Ch. vii. 

Bf. i. 1-3. BaskalaA Ch. v. 3-10. Tail. ii. 6-8. „ viii, 13-15. 

Ch. i, ii. Ail. Br. vi. 2. „ iii. 7-10. Br. v, vi. 4. 

Ail. Ar. iii. Br. L 4-G. Kau$. i. Ch. viii. 1-12. &vtl. ii, iii, iv. 

Tail. i. „ vi. 1-3. Kafha. I. iiL Br. ii. 2, 3, 5. Mdruf. 

Kena, iii, iv. Ch. iii. Mu/td. „ iv. 3-5. Mail, iii—vii. 

,, iv. 16-17. Sbct. i. Kau$. ii, iii, iv. 

„ v. 1-2. Praina (?). Sbel. v, vi. 

Tail. ii. 1-5, 9. Ch. iv, v, 11-24. Mail, i, ii. 

„ iii, 1 - 6 . „ vi. 

Kena i, ii. Br. ii. I, 4, iii. 

Chagaleya.i „ iv. 1-2. 

Ar^eyaX 

A systematic chronological grouping like this obviously 
requires detailed discussion such as we cannot possibly give 
in this brief introduction,—mori' detailed indeed than that 
which Belvalkar himself gives. We shall later deal with some 
of the points raised when we disous3 the date of the Katha. 
For the present, we would concentrate attention on what we 
take to be the most important point,—the very different 
position assigned to the Yajn&valkya section of the Brhada- 
ray.yaka (ii. 4, iii, and iv.) as compared with the generally 
accepted chronologies given above. Deussen of course holds 
that the idealistic monism of Yajfiavalkya (which is the founda¬ 
tion of that of Sankara) “ is the main doctrine of the Upani?ads 
in the sense that it was (first) definitely formulated and laid 
down, and that other doctrines (pantheism, cosmogonism, 
theism), are really deviations from it, caused by the inability 
of man to remain on the high level of thought postulated in 
the distinction (between empirical reality and the thing in 
itself), and by the constant effort to apply empirical categories 
1 Tho BSfkala, 'Chdgaleya, and Ar?cya Upanisads, previously only 
known from their occurrence in the Oupnekhat, liavo been discovered 
and edited by Prof. F. O. Schrader, who would date them somewhere 
betwoon tho old proso and tho early metrical Cpani^ads. Dr. S. P. 
Belvalkar, who has translated thorn, seems to rank tho B6*kala still 
higher. This, as well as tho position he gives to tho lid, may well be 
doubted. (See Four Unpublished Upanisadio Texts, Proceedings of the 
Third Indian Philosophical Congress, Madras, 1925.) 
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to the thing in itself. From the tendency to regard the universe, 
however, as actually real and an absolute thing, there grew 
up the view that the Atman is the universe which we know, 
that is a system of pantheism.... But this standpoint was also 
liable to difficulties: the identity was difficult to hold fast and 
gave way to the simpler empirical conception of causality : 
the Atman produces the Universe, and he enters into it with his 
self. This doctrine is found, he thinks, nowhere in the Brhadd- 
ranyaka, but in the Chandogya, the Tailliriya, the Ailareya, 
and later. The pantheism thus passes into cosmogonism. The 
next stage of thought produces theism : the relation of the Atman 
to the soul in man is conceived as no longer one of identity, 
but as one of some degree of contrast and independence : the 
Atman of the individual is set over against the Atman in its 
highest aspect, tentatively even in some old passages, then 
definitely and openly in the Kaiha Upanisad and still more 
markedly in the &veta£miara Upanisad. The road was now 
open for the disappearance of the deity (i.e. in the Samkhya) 
since the individual souls were now independent entities.” 1 
Or, if we may sum up in Deussen’s own words, the doctrine 
of the Upanigads “ begins with a bold and blunt Idealism, and 
from thence (by accommodation to popular thought) through 
the phases of Pantheism, Cosmogonism, and Theism, it finally 
leads to the Atheism of the later Samkhya and eventually to 
the Apsychism of early Buddhism ”. 2 

Keith characterizes Deussen’s view of Upanisad development 
as “ a brilliant and attractive theory ”, but “ one impossible 
to accept “ The obvious history of the Upanigads, ” he 
says, “ would suggest that the cosmogonic is the oldest form 
of the doctrine of the Brahman or Atman... The view of 
Y&jfiavalkya cannot, save by paradox, be deemed the earliest 
view or the dominating view expressed in the Upanigads:.. 
independent and older are the cosmogonic and pantheistic 
views which appear in the Ailareya Aranyaka and in the 
Br&hmanas, and the dominating influence of the view of 
YSjfiavalkya ascribed to it by Deussen cannot be established.” 8 

* Koith, R.P.V. 509. 

2 Deussen, A.G.P., quoted Belvalkar, H.I.P. 89. See also P.U. viii. 

3 R.P.V. 610, 512. 
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Even so late an UpanLsad as the &vetdhatara, Keith says “ shows 
no trace of the presupposition of the doctrine of Yajhavalkya : 
it is adequately explained as the mere development of primitive 
pantheism or cosmogonism ”. x When in addition he repeatedly 
(in effect) remarks, “ The prominence of Yajhavalkya can hardly 
be historical ”, 2 one might suppose that he is arguing for the 
comparatively late date of this “ the most characteristically 
individual of the doctrines of the Upanisads 

Bclvalkar, using very much the same arguments as Keith 
reaches the conclusion, “ Upani?adic idealism may thus have 
come toward the end of the process, and not initiated it ”. s 
He tries to show that there is a definite and natural evolution 
of thought. In groups one and two the interest is centred on 
cosmology. In group three there is a double movement, in 
one direction toward a more positive theism, in the other 
toward idealism. In group four this leads toward negativism 
and mdyd-vdda. Keith on the other hand says, “ An advanced 
and profound doctrine may be early in appearance, as Yajna- 
valkya’s view in 1I.A.U.; for philosophy does not present any 
orderly advance of ideas, and Y&jnavalkya was evidently 
too subtle for his age, which however was strongly influenced 
by views which it could not wholly adopt ”. 4 Of these two 
positions we confess that we feel more inclined to Belvalkar’s 
with its late dating of the Yajfiavalkya karula, but do not feel 
competent to decide. But whether he is right in his contention 
that “ chronology and logic have thus joined hands ”, 6 or 
whether Keith is justified in his opposite contention, both are 
agreed on the main point which we wish to make, namely, 
that the theistic (or panentheistic) cosmogonism of the Katha 
Upani$ad is not a late declension from a pure monistic idealism 
(which is to be regarded as the main teaching of the Upanisads), 
but is rather on the central and direct line of Upani§ad develop¬ 
ment, which derives from the Vedic cosmogonism and leads 
to the Gild and the Sutras of Badarayana. Conversely, the 
idealism of Yajhavalkya, which issued in the absolute monism 

1 R.P.V. 524. Keith docs not liko Doussen distinguish between panthe¬ 
ism and cosmogonism, but regards them as two aspects of one phase 
of thought. 

2 Ibid. 495. 3 H.I.P. 359. * R.P.V. 498 n. &H.I.P.xxv. 
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of Sankara, is an aberrant development from the main teaching 
of the Upanigads. 

It is impossible to give any absolute dates for the Upanigads 
but the six early prose Upanigads, in their main portions, the 
lid and the first adhy&ya at least of the Katha, are almost 
certainly pre-Buddhistic and may be roughly assigned to the 
seventh and sLxth centuries b.c. (See the discussion of the 
date of the Katha Upani§ad.) 

The beginnings of Indian Philosophy in the Rg Veda. 

The common root of religion and philosophy is seen very 
clearly in the Rg Veda. Religion is born of the awe and wonder 
created in the mind of man both by the splendour and mj'stery 
of the outer world and by the mysterious events and powers 
of his own life and being. Philosophy, as Plato said, is also 
born of wonder. It is the search for meaning and unity amid 
the seemingly endless variety of the world of our experience. 
So the Rg Veda is the record of how the Vedic Indians both 
wondered and adored, and wondered and sought to understand. 

At first all the nature powers which provoked wonder and 
awe were regarded as separately existing, and the Vedic Indians 
worshipped numerous devas or ‘ shining ones ’. Naturally, 
however, the spirits associated with the greater nature powers 
were singled out for special worship. The heaven gods (Dyaus, 
Varuna), and the sun gods (Surya, Savitr, Mitra, Vignu), the 
gods Of the Wind (Vfiyu) and the thunderstorm (Indra, Rudra), 
and the god of fire (Agni), thus became the great objects of 
Vedic worship. While the Vedic Indians never attained to a 
monotheism like that of the Hebrews, or of the Persians under 
Zoroaster, nevertheless at a certain time Varuna almost attained 
such a position. For the most part, however, Vedic Hinduism 
may be described as polytheism, qualified by what Max Muller 
called henotheism (better hathenotheism), or the worship of 
various gods treating the one who is immediately being praised 
as relatively supreme. 

Various causes tended to the evolution of a quasi-monotheism 
or pantheism from this primitive polytheism. It was natural 
that the various devas presiding over groups of natural pheno¬ 
mena should tend to be identified. So the various Sun gods 
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tended to be looked upon as one ; and Fire became regarded as 
one deity in three forms and was thus identified with the sun, or 
celestial fire, the lightning or atmospheric fire, as well as being 
the earthly Fire-god, manifest on the altar and in the homes of 
men. Thus the triune Agni was identified with Surya, Savitr, 
and all the sun gods, and with Indra, Rudra and Vayu, and 
all the atmospheric gods. The sun and the fire thus became 
the great later Vedic symbols for one supreme numinous or 
adorable reality. This process was also aided bj' the fact 
that many of the names of the gods were descriptive, e.g. 
Savitr—inspirer or vivifier; PrajSpati—lord of the people; 
Viivakarma—world-maker. The name of one god is therefore 
often applied to another and the two tend to become identified. 

Philosophical speculation began very early,—how early we 
cannot say, and in time it led to philosophical discussions. 
We have records of these in the brahmodya, or theological 
riddles, with which some of the Brahmins entertained one 
another and their hearers when they were assembled for the 
great sacrifices. 

The Riddle-hymn of Dirghatamas. One example of 
a brahmodya which is preserved in the lig Veda (I. 164.) is the 
riddle-hymn ascribed to the r$i Dirghatamas. It begins thus: 

I. Of this love-worthy priest, indent of days, 

Whose middle brother is tho hungry-eator, 

There is a butter-backed third brother : 

Hero I beheld the Lord of men with seven sons. 1 • 

One might not guess at first (for the riddle is distinctly ambiguous), 
that the Priest and Lord referred to is the Sun (Surya) with his 
seven solar rays (the Adityas), his brothers being Lightning and 
the sacrificial Fire. The three are brothers since all are forms 
of fire,—heavenly, atmospheric, and earthly,—the triune Agni. 

1 Both tho terms used and the construction are more than ambiguous, 
and this is reflected in the extraordinary variety of the translations. 
Cf. Griffith, Hymns oj the Rig Vtda ; M. N. Dutt, Rigveda Samhild ; 
Geldnor, Der Rigveda ; Regnaud, L'Enigma du Rig-Veda; and also 
Sayana's Commentary. It has aso been translated by Ludwig and 
Grassmann. and as an Atharva Veda hymn, (ix. 9 and 10) by Henry and 
Whitney, H.O.S., vol. viii, 552-563. For notes marked • see Appendix 
V (pago 229), whore I have attempted to justify my translation and have 
also given alternatives. 
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The next riddle is easier, plainly referring to the chariot 
of the sun with its seven horses. It is the first chariot-parable 
in Indian literature and has a long progenj', through the chariot- 
parable of the Katha to the present car of Jagannath. 1 

2. They yoke the seven to tho one-wheeled car. 

One horse, with sovon names, draws it along ; 

The thrco-naved wheel is ageless, never looaoned, 

Whereon depend all these created boinga.2* 

The seven horses are the seven solar rays, sevenfold yet one 
effulgent radiance (or the seven Adityas who are yet one). 
The one wheel is time, with three naves or axles,—past, present, 
and future (or else, according to Yaska, the year with three 
seasons). Again, in verse 11, the sun itself as identified with 
the year is typified by the wheel, which is then said to have 
twelve spokes (the months), and on this wheel as it revolves 
round tho heaven stand in pairs seven hundred and twenty 
children (the nights and days). The hymn is long and the themes 
discussed various, often in riddles too obscure for any certainty 
as to the meaning, but the recurring theme which gives a certain 
unity to the whole is that of the Sun as the symbol of the 
manifold yet one, the ever-changing yet eternal reality, the 
source of all life and order. 

Almost in the fashion of an Upani?ad sage Dirghatamas 
questions about the dtman : 

4. Who has behold tho First one, being born, 

Which being boneless sustains what has bones ? 

From earth are breath and blood : where is tho 60ul (diman) ? 
Who may approach a man who knows to a9k this ? 3 * 

Various interpretations are possible, but we venture to suggest 
that the verse refers to the invisible soul, which though unsub¬ 
stantial sustains the body, and equates it with the Primaeval 
one which, coming into manifest being, produces and sustains 
the world. So he continues : 

6. As ignorant I ask of those who know, tho sagos,— 

Not knowing, for the sake of gaining knowlodgo,— 

What is that One, in form of tho unborn, 

Who has established firm these six world-regions.** 

tOne should not perhaps stress the point here, but the “ unborn ” 

(aja) almost becomes a technical name for the dtman (both the 

individual soul and the supreme Lord) in later literature.] 2 


1 See next page. 


2 See Katha ii. 18, S'vel. iv. 5, Gild ii. 20, 21. 
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The sun is again introduced in v. 7, under the figure of a 
bird, as the visible form of the “ unborn This (after various 
other figures, including again the sun-wheel, 11-14), leads on 
to the parable of the birds on tho tree, 20-22, which begins, 
20. Two birds, closo yoked companions. 

Clasp close the self-svno tree ; 

Of these one eats tho iwoet fruit. 

Uneating tho othor lcoks on. 5 * 

This is interpreted by Sayana as referring to the two forms of 
the dtman, the individual soul and the pararmtman, and i3 
quoted in this sense by J furjd. iii. 1 . 1 and &vet. iv. 6, and 
apparently referred to in Katha iii. 1. 

The seer also recognises his kinship with the whole universe : 

33. Heoveu is my father and begetter : here's tho navel; 

My kin and mother is tho spacious earth. 

Then comes the verse so often quoted as the real beginning of 
Indian philosophy : 

46. lndratrx MUrarp Varunam Agnim dtiur, 
atho divyah sasuparno QaruUn&n : 

Ekatn sad vipra bafiudhu vadamti, 

Agnirp Yaraam Malariiv&nam Qhult. 

They call it Indra, Mitra, Yaruna, and Agni, 

And also heavenly, beauteous-winged Garutraan : 

The Real is One, though sages name it variously,— 
They call it Agni, Yama, MfitarifivSn. 

The Cosmogonic Hymns of the Tenth Book. 

It is in the tenth book of the Rg Veda that its philosophic 
ideas are most clearly defined in a number of very striking 
cosmogonic hymns. We will concentrate mainly on three of 
these which lay the foundation for much of the thought of 
the Katha Upani$ad. These are (1) The Creation hymn (X. 129); 
(2) The Hiranyagarblia li}Tnn (X. 121); and (3) The Purusa 
hymn (X. 90). 


1 Twenty miles north of Puri is tho groat Temple of the Sun at 
Konarak, built in the form of a stone chariot drawn by seven horses. 
Tho Jagannath car is ft development of tho same idea. Surya worship 
was very prevalent in Orissa, though it is difficult to say how far it dates 
book. It is interesting to note that legend connects the r« Dlrghatamaa 
with Orissa, making him tho real father of Kakslvat, reputed son of 
King Kaliriga. (See Max MQllor, A.S.L. 67.) 
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The Creation hymn ( Nasadiya-sukta ) is in many ways 
the most remarkable hymn in the Rg Veda. 

1. Non-being then existed not nor boing, 

There was no air, nor sky which is boyond it ; 

What, was eoncoalod ? Wherein ? In whose protection ? 

And was thoro docp unfathomable water ? 

2. Death then existed not, nor life immortal; 

Of neither night nor day was any token ; 

By its inherent force tho One breathed breathless ; 

No other thing than that beyond existed. 

3. Darkness there was at first, by darkness hidden ; 

Without distinctive mark this all was water; 

That which, becoming, by tho void was covered. 

That one, by forco of heat (tapas) came into boing. 

4. Dosiro (kama) enterod that one in the beginning,— 

Desiro that was the earliest seed of mind. 

Tho sagos seeking in their hearts with wisdom. 

Found out the bond of being in non-being. 

5. Their ray extended light across tho darkness ; 

But was tho one above or was it under ? 

Creative force was thoro and fertile power, 

Below was energy, abovo was impulse. 

6. Who knows for certain ? Who shall here declare it ? 

Whenco was it born and whonce came this creation ? 

The gods were bom after this world’s creation ; 

Then who can know from whenco it has arisen ? 

7. Wherefrom then this creation has arisen, 

And whothcr Ho has or lias not produced it,— 

He who survoys it in the highest heaven. 

He only knows, or oven He may know not . 1 

Macdonell says: “ Apart from its high literary merit this 
poem is noteworthy for the daring speculations which found 
utterance in so remote an age. But even here may be traced 
some of the main defects of Indian philosophy,—lack of clearness 
and consistency and tending to make reasoning depend on mere 
words. ” Nevertheless its truly philosophical candour cannot 
but command our admiration. Summing up the main ideas, 
the hymn says that before the beginning of determinate, 
empirical existence the One existed. It was apparently 
conceived as Spirit, hence the words, “ The One breathed 
l Translation from Macdonoll, H.R.V., slightly modified by suggestions 
from his V.R.S. r 
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breathless Verse 2 says that nothing else existed, but verse 3 
speaks also of primaeval matter, pictured as a dark void or 
abyss of waters (note the similarity to Genesis I. 2). By the 
power of his own lapas (heat or creative fervour) the One 
evolved into determinate being. Desire also (possibly another 
name for lapas) is said to produce thought, and this thought or 
wisdom manifested in the hearts of sages, enables them in some 
degree to understand whence they and the whole creation have 
arisen. Yet the writer of the hymn also confesses that all 
this is only surmise, for how is it possible to be sure of things 
which lie so far beyond determinate knowledge. 

The Hymn of the Golden Germ (Hiranyagarbha-snkta). 
This hymn is far more definitely theistic than the preceding. 
In it the first existent being is called Prajapati. We have here 
also the picture of a chaos of waters, apparently created by the 
one Lord, but later we are told that He became manifest on 
them in the form of a golden germ or egg, from which the whole 
universe developed. He is called the one Life or Soul of the 
gods [devandm asur ckah l ), tho truo and faithful {saiya dharma ), 
who created the world and ever sustains it, the only God 
supreme over the gods (devesv adhi dem ekah), the Lord of 
creatures ( Prajapati ), giver of life and strength, who rules over all. 

1. Hiranyagarbha came in tho bsginning. 

Of every creature bom the one sole Lord ; 

Tho earth ho has supported and the heaven ; 

What God shall we adore with our oblation ? 

2. Who gave the breath of life and vital power. 

To whose commands tho geds all render homage, 

Whoso shade is death, and also life immortal,— 

What god shall we adore with our oblation ? 

3. Who by his might alone became the monarch, 

Of all that breathes, of all that wakes or slumbers, 

Of all, both man and beast, the Lord eternal,— 

What god shall wo adore with our oblation 7 

4. Whose might and majesty these snowy mountains, 

The oceans and the distant streams exhibit. 

Whoso arms extended are these spreading regions,— 

What god shall we adore with our oblation 7 

1 Cj. tho Ruah Elohim (Spirit of God) which, in Genesis i. 2, is said to 
move upon tho face of tho waters. 
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5. Who made the heavens bright, the earth enduring. 

Who fixed the firmament, the heaven of hoavena, 

Who measured out the air's extended spaces,— 

What god shall we adore with our oblation ? 

7. When the great waters swept the universe. 

Bringing the Germ, also producing fire, 

Thon He arose, tho One Life of the gods,— 

What god shall wo adore with our oblation ? 

S. Who overlooked the waters in his might, 

As they brought power und boro tho sacrifice, 

The only God supremo above tho gods. 

What god shall we adore with our oblation ? 

9. May Ho not injure us, the earth-begetter. 

He who begat the sky,—tho true and faithful, 

Ho who begat the great and shining waters,— 

What god shall we adore with our oblation ? 

10. Praj&poti, thou ruleet over all, 

And there is none in all the world besido theo ; 

Give unto us that pray our heart’s desire, 

May wo becorao the lords of all good things. 1 

The Purusa Hymn (Puru^a-sUkta). The third of the creation 
hymns, the Puru$a-sukta differs considerably in outlook from the 
other two. It repeats in rather more concrete form the idea of the 
Hiranyagarbha hymn of a primaeval being, existing before any 
determinate existence, and then evolving himself or coming to 
birth in the empirical universe. This being is called the Puruga, i.e. 
Man or Person, and seems to be conceived as a giant with a 
thousand heads, eyes, and feet, who filled the whole universe but 
extended far beyond it,—the universe being said to be constituted 
from one-fourth of his body. Here both the immanence and the 
transcendence of the Supreme Being are expressed. The first 
stage in creation was apparently the evolution of another being 
called Viraj (“ the resplendent”), which may represent primaeval 
matter,—the “ waters ” of the Hiranyagarbha hymn, but 
corresponds better to the Katha Avyakta, (see 132-141),— 
and again Purusa is said to bo evolved from Viraj, just as 
Hiranyagarbha as the life or soul of the gods and other beings, 
was born in the matter of his own creation. The second half 
of tho hymn seems to express a different view of creation, 
representing it as a sacrifice, in which the gods, who strangely 
appear from nowhere, offer up the Puruga. The various parts 

1 With acknowledgments to Kacgi, R.V. and Potereon, H.R.V. 
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of the sacrificial victim produced the parts of the universe. 
His head produced the sky, from his feet came the earth, from 
his eyes the sun, and from his mind the moon. In this hymn 
also we first have mention of the four castes, for we are told 
that the Brahmana was created from his mouth, the Raj any a 
or Kgatriya from his arras, the VaiSya or agriculturist from his 
thighs, and the 6udra or lowest caste from his feet. 

1. The Person (Purufa) had a thousand heads, 

A thousand eyes, a thousand feet; 

He filled the earth on every sde. 

Yet stood ten fingers length beyond. 

2. The Person truly is this all 

What has been and what is to be; 

The Lord of immortality. 

He was all that which grows by food. 

3. Such is his greatness, and yet more, 

Than all this is tho Puruija; 

All beings uro one-fourth of him,— 

Throe-fourths immortal in the hoaven. 

4. For with throe-fourths he went on high, 

One-fourth of him remained below. 

Thence spread abroad on every side. 

Over the lifeless and living. 

5. From it wa3 Viraj first evolved, 

Again from Viraj, Puraga : 

When bom he thence stretched far beyond. 

Behind the earth, also before. 

6. With Puru§a as offering, 

The gods performed a sacrifice. 

Its moltod butter was the spring. 

Summer its fuel, autumn it* oblation. 

9. From that oblation fully mad*, 

Were bom the ?g and Saim chants, 

From it wero bom tho sacred hymns, 

From it was bom tho Yajur Vod. 

12. His mouth became tho Br&hmana, 

His two arms formed tho kingly class, 

His thighs became the husbandman. 

From his feet was tho 6udrt» bom. 

13. From his mouth was bom the moon, 

From his eyes tho sun was bom, 

Indrn and Agni from his mouth, 

While from his breath was Vftyu bom. 
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14. From hia navol was tho mid-world (anlarikAa) 

From hia head there rolled tho sky. 

From foot tho earth, from ear came apace (dUah ): 

Thus fashioned they tho worlds. 

Are the Upanisads a direct development of Rg-Vedic 
philosophy ? 

It is the opinion of some scholars that the Upanisad doctrines 
“ were not directly developed from the monotheistic tendencies 
of the later Rg-Vedic speculations Some regard them as 
an entirely new development, produced by reaction against, 
rather than growth from, what had preceded. The theological 
interest of the. Vcdic hymns gave place, it is said, to the 
ritualist interest of the Br&hmaruis, in which the sacrifice 
became more powerful than the gods, and the thought of the 
Upanisads (particularly the doctrine of the dtman) developed as 
a revolt, originally particularly in Kgatriya circles, against a 
ritual which had become arid and profitless. Dasgupta agrees 
with Deussen and Garbo 2 in tho former view but dissents 
from them in the latter, pointing out that many of the Upanisads 
show signs of development in Brahmin circles, not as an entire 
revolt from sacrificial ritual to something quite different but 
rather by a natural development from the ritual by allegorisa- 
tion and meditation upon its inner meaning. 

We doubt whether there is such lack of connection as Dasgupta 
suggests between the cosmogonic hymns of the Rg Veda and 
the early Upanisads. It is true that Prajapati-Hiranyagarbha 
is not referred to by name in the early Upanisads, but the ideas 
of the myths arc clearly referred to in &.B. vi. 1. 1., Br. i. 2, 
i. 4., Ch. iii. 19, Ati. i; and, as we have said, underlie the whole 
thought of the Katha. This is obvious in such passages as 
iv. 6, 7, but it is also true of iii. 11, and vi. 7, 8. 

(There, in the series Puru&a-Avyakia-Mahdn dtman , we have 
reference to the One supreme who evolves the other, the many, 
which is yet non-different from himself, being an expression of 
his own nature, and then entering into it becomes life or soul. 
The S&mkhya philosophy was probably derived from the ideas 
of the Puruga-Hiranyagarbha myth by looking on the waters 

1 Dasgupta, H.I.P. 52. 

2 Deussen, P.U. Vlff., 396#. Garbo, Beilr. zur ind . KullurgttchictUe, Iff. 
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or primitive matter as independently existing, an< rav he Puru?a 
as first coming to determinate consciousness in the intelligence 
(mahal or buddhi) which is a product of matter (< avyakta ). 
With Sankara also the supreme is not a conscious person, but 
in alliance with an other,—in this case Ignorance, it becomes 
an apparent world-soul or deity. Both of these views arc later 
distortions of the Aupanisada teaching which, descending 
from the Rg-Vedic hymns through such early Upani§ad passages 
as those quoted above, finds expression in the Katha and the 
Gild in tho theistic doctrine of a supreme personal Spirit who 
expresses himself in nature, which is his own and not an 
independent principle, and in individual souls who are one 
with him in that he is the basis of their being and within whom 
he dwells as inner guide. But this at present is an anticipa¬ 
tion. We shall recur to it later in due course.) 

The Contribution of the Brahmanas: Dasgupta is right, 
however, in his emphasis. Upani?ad thought is not merely a 
development of the monotheistic tendencies of later Rg-Vedic 
speculation. The Brahmanas intervened and their sacrificial 
ideas coloured, whether by direct development or reaction, the 
whole trend of subsequent thought. In the Rg Veda the object 
of devotion was the gods, the sacrifice being merely a means 
of expressing that devotion and influencing their will in favour 
of tho offerer. By the time of the Yajur Veda and the older 
Brahmanas the sacrifice itself became the focus of thought and 
desire, its correct performance in every detail being all important. 
Even in the Rg Veda the gods were regarded as nourished by 
the sacrifice,—Indra, for example, is said to have conquered the 
drought-demons through the inspiring power of the soma. 
In the Brahmanas, however, this idea is carried much further. 
The creative activity of Prajapati is represented as exhausting 
him, so that his power requires to be continually renewed partly 
by his own tapas or asceticism and partly by the food of the 
sacrifice. 1 Again there are oft repeated stories of how the 
gods and the asuras competed for world-power, and how the 
gods only won through the correct knowledge of the sacrifice. 2 

1 CJ . Tdndya D. iv. 10. I ; Belvalkar, H.I.P. 60. 

2 Kafha Samhila, xxii. 9; Tail. S. v. 3. 3 ; Taliya B. xviii. 1. 2. 
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\ What wono K- then if the priests, whose business it was to know 
the sacrifice, soon came to be regarded as exercising compelling 
power even over the gods, and the sacrifice itself became a 
huge machinery of magic. 

But this is not the whole truth. The sacerdotal trade is 
the worst enemy of true religion, but even among priests it 
can never quite kill devotion. The stories of Puruga-Prajapati 
show that the sacrifice was regarded as having cosmic significance, 
and the true priest regarded himself as an ally of Prajapati 
in his work of sustaining the universe. Moreover there were 
those who not only had fellowship with him in partaking, with 
him, of the renewing sacrifice, but who also devoted themselves 
to meditation upon its symbolic meaning. So, as Belvalkar 
says, “ It can safely be asserted that among the new ideas 
occurring in the Upanigads there is hardly one that is not 
implicit in and logically dcducible from the ideas present in 
different portions of the Brahmanas. Thus the continuity of 
tradition was maintained; and this circumstance was given an 
outward expression inasmuch as the Brahmanas, the Aranvakas, 
and the Upanigads were made to constitute part of one whole 
revealed^ text.” 1 

The Aranyakas 2 or *' Forest-books ” are appendices to the 
BrShmanas which form a connecting link between them and 
.fcbc'Upanigads. Certain specially sacred rites were performed 
not in the village but in the seclusion of the forest, and it 
is probable also that for the purpose of meditation on the 
mystic meaning of the sacrifice certain priests, and then teachers 
and their pupils, would retire to the forest. Others regard 
the Aranyaka as the Brahmana of the Vanaprasthas,— those 
who, having served their apprenticeship as Brahmin students 
and performed their duties as householders had retired to 
the forest for meditation. But, as Keith remarks, this is 

» Belvalkar, H.I.P. 84. 

2 Excluding the Brhaddranyaka there are only three extant Aranyakas, 
the Ailareya, KaufUaki or SnhkMyana, and TaiUinya. The Bfhadd- 
ranyaJca Upanifad is both an Aranyaka and an Upanigad, and many 
Brahmanas and Upanisada contain portions Arapyaka-liko in character 
but not formally so called, o.g. the Jaiminiya Upanifad Brahmatyi, of 
which the Kena Upanisad is a part. 
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probably a later conception. No clear line can be drawn between 
Brahmanas, Aranyakas, and Upani$ads, but the Aranyakas 
consist in the main of meditations on the symbolic meaning of 
the sacrifice. See, for example the meditation on the meaning 
of the ahumedha or horse sacrifice in the opening section of 
the Brhad&ranyaka Upanisad. Sometimes such meditations 
took the place of the actual sacrifice. “ Suppose ”, asked 
Janaka of Yajfiavalkya, “ you had no milk or rice or barley 
to perform the agnihotra, with what would you sacrifice ? ” 
“With fruits of trees or whatever herbs there were.” “If 
there were none ? ” “ Then with water.” “ If there were no 
water ? ” “ Then indeed there would be nothing here, yet this 
would be offered—the truth in faith.” (<$.B. xi. 3. 1.) 

There thus grew up the idea of what the Oita later called 
contemplative sacrifices ( dhyana - or jridna-yajnas), and with 
them the idea of a certain preparatory moral and ascetic dis¬ 
cipline was specially associated. This idea later finds expression 
in the great teaching of Ghora Angirasa to Kr?na Dcvakiputra 
(which may be the original germ of the Oita), which interprets 
all life as a sacrifice. “When a man (who is a sacrificer) 
hungers, thirsts, and abstains from pleasure, that is the diksd 

(initiatory rite)-Austerity (tapas), liberality, uprightness, 

harmlessness, truthfulness,—these are the gifts for the priests.” 
This idea of discipline, taught in coimection with the con¬ 
templative sacrifices, was not however new. As PrajSpati 
practised tapas so ought the sacrificer, and this not merely in 
the sense of physical asceticism: even as early as the Samhitas 
of the Yajur Veda stress is also laid on a certain mental dis¬ 
cipline. So the whole idea of Yoga, which the Katha, a Yajur 
Veda Upanisad, is the first to teach in any systematic way, 
may be traced back to the passage which both the Kathalca 
and Taitliriya Samhitas and a number of Brahmanas of the 
Yajur Veda quote from Rg Veda v. 81. 1 : 

“ The sagee of the great wise Sage (i.e. Savitr or Prajapati) 

Yoke their minda and yoke their thoughts." 

And the whole object of the sacrifice is said to be that— 

“ With mind well yoked are we. 

By the inspiration of God Savitr, 

With strength for gaining heaven.” 
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The new element in the Upani§ads: Salvation by 
knowledge of the Brahman-Atman. 

But while it is true that there is a continuity between the 
Brahmanas and the Upanigads (and a Yajur Veda Upanitjad 
like the Katha emphasises this), nevertheless those who see in 
the Upanisads a reaction against Brahmanic ritualism are also 
right. It is very evident that there were many who, like the 
Hebrew prophets, felt an unbearable dissatisfaction with the 
whole sacrificial system and radically revolted against it, seeking 
in knowledge a way of deliverance. As the commentators on 
Veddnta-sutra iii. 4. 9 say, “ The ms descended from Kavasa 
said, For what purpose should we study the Veda ? For what 
purpose should we sacrifice ? Knowing this indeed the ancient 
ones did not offer the Agnihotra.” It is also clear from this 
passage that the knowledge which they sought was not merely 
knowledge of the Veda but something new ; and that new 
knowledge was knowledge of the Brahman-Atman. 

In one sense neither of these ideas were new,—both can be 
traced in the Samhitas and find a place in the Brahmanas. 1 
But the emphasis of the doctrine was distinctly new, so that 
we may say that, while the Upani?ads teach a Nature-mysticism 
derived from the Vedic hymns, and a Sacrificial-mysticism 
derived from the Brahmanas and Aranyakas, their distinctive 
doctrine is Atman- or Soul-mysticism : since it is at the centre 
of our inner being, in the Soul, that they find the secret of the 
universe. 

The word “Brahman” 2 in most of its occurrences in the 
Rg-vedic Hymns clearly means “ prayer ”, usually in an 
objective sense, i.e. the sacred word {mantra), and hence it 
comes to denote the Vedic hymns themselves and then their 
sacred potency. In the Atharva-veda the word first means 
prayer or magic spell, and then the mysterious power of which 
these are the expression. As such is it repeatedly coupled with 

1 So Keith : “ It is impossible to dony that tho Atman-Brahman 
doctrino has a long previous history in tho Brdhmanas and is a logical 
development of tho idea of unity of tho Rigvcda (R.P.V. 494.) 

2 For a discussion oi tho derivation and original meaning of brahman 
boo Keith, R.P.V. 442Jf. ; Belvalkar, H.I.P. 3460'.; Hillebrandt, E.R.E. ii. 
796-9; Hcrtel, IF. xlL 185 ff. 
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iejas and tapas (brilliance and heat, i.e. energy) a 3 though 
practically synonymous. It supports the earth, causes the 
ground to produce life, shines in the sun and fire, and “ into 
it all the gods are woven ”. 1 As in the Rg Veda the brahman, 
is specially associated with Brliaspati or Brahmanaspati,— 
“ the Lord of prayer ”, who is personally called the brahmaija 
or priest and impersonally the brahman or sacred energy of 
the gods, so also in the Atharva-veda it occupies a similar position 
toward PrajSpati, called also Viraj, Prana (Life or Spirit), 
and the Brahmacdrin (regarded as a personal form of brahman). 
Sometimes the personal is given priority and the brahman is 
said to spring from Prajapati, and sometimes the impersonal 
is put first and the brahman is said to sustain the Highest 
Lord. 2 What has been said of the A.V. applies also to the 
early Brahmanas. There Prajapati occupies without doubt the 
position of supreme Creator-god, but more and more Brahman 
comes to the fore, not merely as a power attached to prayer 
or sacrifice, gods or nature, but os the highest principle of the 
universe, the mysterium tremerdum , the one mysterious, supremely 
great and adorable reality. 

A passage in the Kena Upanifad seems to preserve the 
memory of the gradual supplanting of the Vedic nature-gods 
by the one supreme Brahman. There Brahman is represented 
as appearing to the gods as a mysterious stranger. They deputed 
Agni to find out who the wonderful being was. The stranger, 
however, took the initiative and asked Agni, “ Who arc you 
and what power have you ? ” "I am Agni ”, he replied, 
“ and can bum up anything The stranger put a straw 
before him and said, “ Burn that ”. Agni tried with all 
his might but could do nothing. Vayu was next sent. He, 
boasting of his power to blow away everything, was challenged 
to blow away a straw : but his stormiest winds could not move 
it. Indra the thunderer then rushed toward the strange being 
but it disappeared before him. Uma, the daughter of Himnvat, 
then appeared, and Indra asked her, “ What is this wonderful 

1 A.V. xi. 6. 24 (Bloomfield, H.A.V. 217). 

2 Contrast A.V. xi. 5 and xix. 53. For other references see my 
lecture on The concept oj Brahman in the Atharva Veda. 
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being ? ” “ It is Brahman ”, she said ; “ In this victory of 
Brahman, exult ye Brahman is thus seen to be that supremo 
Being through whose power alone the gods enjoy greatness, and 
without which they can do nothing. As Katha vi. 3 says, 
“ Through fear of Him Agni doth bum, 

Through fear of Him Surya gives hoat. 

Through fear Indra and Vftyu both. 

With Death as fifth, speed on their way.” 

The Upanisads do not deny the existence of the Vedic gods any 
more than did Xenophanes those of the Greeks but they are 
reduced to the rank of dependent nature-powers. Some rsts 
however, like the radical Yajfiavalkya treat them very freely. 
“ How many gods are there Yajnavalkya ? ” asked 6akalya. 
He first gave the traditional answer, 3,306 divine powers, 33 
gods. But when further questioned he said successively 6, 
3, 2, 1£,‘ and lastly one only. “ What is that One God ? ” 
“ Prdija ” (Life-power), said he, “ Men call him Brahman, the 
Yon”. (Bf.iii. 9.) 

This Upanigad doctrine of Unity, it cannot be too strongly 
insisted, is not a mere metaphysical speculation : those who 
thus regard it entirely fail to grasp its value. As against the 
popular polytheism and materialism it is a liberating gospel. 
As a unity only it must bo lookod upon, 

This underaonstrable, enduring Boing. 

Ho obtains death after death, 

Who views things as if separate horo. ( Br. iv. 4. 20; 19.) 

As water rained upon a height 
Runs various ways among the hills, 

So he who viows things as diverse 
Distractedly runs after them. ( Katha iv. 14.) 

Moreover, though often abstractly stated, it is not to be regarded 
as merely abstract Unity. It has supreme numinous value, 
it is a divine Unity; and, as Professor Otto has pointed out, 2 
this numinous value persists even in interpreters like Sankara 
who, formally, state it most abstractly. Western scholars 
have often gone astray through failing to do justice to this 
aspect. 1 

The Upanisads begin then, with what has been called a 

1 Thia is on etymological pun, and is probably satirical. 

8 Otto, M.E.W. 103, 112, 145#. 
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naturalistic pantheism, or more accurately, with the conception 
of a unitary divine world-ground realistically viewed as the 
basic substance and productive, sustaining, immanent energy 
of all things; and when they attempt to define it they do so 
naturally first of all in terms of one or other of its most striking 
manifestations. Thus, frequently in the Brahmanas, and 
occasionally in preliminary stages of Upani§ad discussions, the 
sun, the fire or ak&sa (space or ether) are said to be Brahman. 
Very striking is Bharadvaja’s statement in the Ar$eya Upani - 
Sad, 1 “ That fight which shines in yonder orb, incessantly 
throbbing, glittering, flaring, throwing brilliant shimmer and 
suffusing all, that is my Brahman,.... none can transcend its 
greatness.” Equally striking is Gautama’s reply, “ You arc 
then merely worshipping what is only the greatness of that 
other Brahman which is within this (sun) as the ‘ Golden 
person, golden haired, and golden bearded, resplendent even 
to the finger-tips ’ ” (quotation from Ch. i. 6. 6). Here we 
have not a return to the Vedic worship of Surya-deva, but the 
purusa (person or spirit) in the sun is taken as a symbol of 
Brahman. A further step is taken in the “ instruction of 
the fires” to Upakosala (Ch. iv. 11-13) where the teaching is 
first given that Brahman is the person in the sun, the moon 
and the lightning, but Satyakama, his guru, then told Upakosala 
that the fires had only told him Brahman’s environment but 
he would teach him something deeper. “ That person who is 
seen in the eye, He is Atman, —that is Brahman.” (Ch. iv. 15.) 

The concept of the Atman was probably originally deve¬ 
loped independently of that of the Brahman. The etymology 
of the word has been a matter of much dispute, but the most 
usually accepted view is that put forward by Bohtlingk-Roth 
who derive it from an=t© breathe, and it is almost certainly 
cognate with the old High German alum, “ breath ” (Anglo- 
Saxon, ; Modern German, atem ). s 

Deu89on points out that it is often found in the ffg Veda (especially 
as the reflexivo pronoun. “ one’s self ”), in the form tman, and 
suggests that alman is a euphonic expansion. He regards it as 
meaning, “ This I ”. Keith, however, points out that diman certainly 
does in four places in tho Rg Veda moan “ wind ” and normally means 
“ the breath of life ”. Also that it is for easior to derive tho meanings. 
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“self”, “body”, and the use as reflexive pronoun, from “ s wind ” or 
“ breath ” than vice versa. 

Atman, then, seems to have originally meant wind or breath, 
and then life, soul, self or essential nature. 

Older words than dtman to express the same idea were Am 
and Prana. So, in Rg x. 121. 7, Hiranyagarbha is called 
“ the one asu (life-breath or spirit) of the gods Much more 
frequently however, 'prana , the commonest name for the life- 
breath, is used to denote tho chief principle of the universe. 
Atharva Veda xi. 4, for example, is a hymn to Prana, described 
as both the roaring wind and the supreme spirit of the universe, 
Virdj (the lustre), Destr (the guiding power) and Prajdpati 
(the Lord of all creatines). A theme which continually recurs 
in the Brahmanas, Aranyakas and earliest Upanisads is the 
dispute between the devas for precedence (see e.g. 6.B. x. 3. 3 ; 
Jaim. U.B. iv. 11-13 ; Ait. Ar. ii. 1-3; Br. i. 3 ; Ch. i. 2). 
Here the cosmic deities are equated with the prdnxLS, i.e. the 
life-powers or faculties of man, and the mukhya-praiia or 
chief life-breath is said to be the uktha or chief principle 
both of man and the universe. In Ait. Ar. iii. this chief 
prana is called puru$a, and just as all the cosmic powers and 
all the human functions had each its prana, or vital power 
so they arc now said to have punkas, —hence we now read of 
“ the person in the sun ”, “ the person in the eye ”, etc. Ait. 
Ar. iv. makes a similar identification of the chief prana with the 
dtman, and henceforward the term prana tends to be dropped 
in favour of puru$a or dtman. 

Notes to previous page. 

* See Bolvalkar, Four Unpublished Upanisad Texts, 18. 

2 It has been suggested that dtman may ulso be cognate with the 
Greek i r/«5s (smoke, vapour), and the Homeric &vrp ijv (breath). 
This however is very doubtful. Uhlenbeck ( Etymologuches Wdrierbuch 
der altindischen Sprache) denies any connection. Boisacq (Diclicmaire 
etymologique de la langue-grecque qv. or^y) notes that it is doubtful 
whether the a is long or short. If long aTp6$=a€rp6s (from arj/u= 
8k. av or va, to blow), and is not connected with Slman. If short there 
may just possibly be connection with dtman. ivrn ijv ho connects with 
icTfi&f, and so not with dlman. Prof. R. L. Turner doubts the con¬ 
nection of dtman with either of these Greek words. All of these authorities 
however, agree on the connection of dtman with alum. 
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The term Purusa goes back to the primeval cosmic 
“ Man ” or “ Person ” of Rg Veda x. 90, who through his self- 
sacrifice created the universe. The etymology of the word is 
uncertain, but the conception is clearly anthropomorphic, 
originally denoting man with all his bodily attributes. Then 
secondarily it was used to denote the inner or essential man,— 
the soul. But still the term denoted something more concrete 
than praifa or dtman. Kafka iv. 12 seems to be the earliest 
mention of the anguftha-matra purusa or “ thumb-sized person ” 
dwelling in the human heart, yet the conception must be much 
older, probably prehistoric. Later, through puru$a in many 
cases being used as practically equivalent to prana (as indicated 
above), and so used to denote powers or functions, it tended to 
become depersonalised in meaning ; yet the suggestion of con¬ 
crete personality, which was part of its original meaning, seems 
to have persisted at least on the fringe of its connotation 
(and so could be revived by the author of the Katha and those 
who followed him). 

At present our aim is to show the related growth of the ideas 
of purusa and dtman in the early Upanisads. The myth of 
creation given in the Puru§a-sukta is repeated in Atharva x. 7 
and S.B. vi. 1.1. In it all the worlds, the gods and orders of 
men arc formed from the various parts of the primaeval Person. 
The sun came from his eye, the moon from his mind, fire from 
his mouth, etc. In Ait. i. we have a development of the myth. 
There we are told that the gods or nature powers when thus 
created found no fitting home. Hence the creator led a human 
person to them. Fire then became speech and entered his mouth, 
the sun became sight and entered his eyes, the moon became 
mind and entered his heart. The creator (here called Atman) 
then him self entered the man and thence looked around on all 
beings. He saw nothing as different from himself. “ He saw 
this very person as veriest Brahman.” Here we see the 
development of a doctrine which goes back to the Hymn of 
Dirghatamas as well as the Puru?a-sukta. There, as we saw, 
the sage said, “ Heaven is my father, earth my kin and 
mother ”. All the parts of the world (the macrocosm) were thus 
recognised as standing in a relation of ki n ship with man (the 
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microcosm). Hence, in a different sense from Protagoras, it 
was recognised that “ Man is the measure of all things ”, or, 
as Br. i. 4 says in its account of the atmd purusavidhah 
(“ Self in the form of a person ”) from whom the world evolved,— 
“ One should worship with the thought that He is just one’s 
self, for this self is the footprint (padaniya) of the All, for by it 
one knows this All 

The identification of the Brahman with the Atman. 

We have advanced, then, from the conception of the praryt 
or “ breath ”, which is the life-principle or spirit both of man 
and the universe, to that of the antaratman purusa (“ person 
who is inner-self ”) who is called pranasya atmd (“ the soul of 
prana ”); and from the old mythic conception of the cosmic 
“ Man ” to the more spiritual aupani$ada purusa (“ person 
taught in the Upani§ads ”), who is identified with the dtman 
(Br. iii. 9. 26) and who is in Br. ii. 1. 16 called the vijndnamaya 
purusa, —“ the person who consists of intelligence What we 
have said involves implicitly (and in the quotation from Ait. i. 3. 
13, explicitly) the identification of this purusa or dtman with 
the Brahman. Let us however trace the process a little further. 

The second adhydya of the Brhaddranyaka Upani^ad com¬ 
mences with an interesting dialogue between the learned and 
proud Brahmin, Balaki Gargya, and Ajataiatru, King of K5Si. 
This dialogue is interesting from two points of view. In the 
first place we see the Brahmin, who came to the king to teach 
him the nature of Brahman, unable to do so, and becoming in 
his turn the pupil of the king. In the second place we notice 
that Balaki in his conception of the Brahman sets forth the 
view of naturalistic pantheism, which, as we have seen, was 
probably the first stage in the development of the idea. 
Aj&taSatru, on the other hand, while admitting all that Balaki 
says, shows that it is quite insufficient. Balaki has defined 
the Brahman first as the person in the sun (aditye purufa). 
Then successively as the person in the moon, in lightning, in 
space (akdia), in wind (vayu), in fire (agni), in the waters ; also 
as the person in the mirror, in the shadow, in echo and in the 
body. The king says in reference to all these, “ But is that 
all ? ” When Balaki confesses that he can go no further, the 
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king first, according to the parallel version in the Kaufiiaki 
U ., says, “ He who is the maker of all these persons. He verily 
should be known Then Ajataiatru took Balaki to a sleeping 
man whom he thus addressed, “ O great one with white robes ! 
Soma! King ! ”,—and thus woke him. The king then asked, 
“ When the man was asleep, where was the intelligent person 
(vijhdnamaya purusa) and whence did he come back ? ” Balaki 
did not know. Ajata4atru then said, “ Whon the man slept 
the intelligent person, having drawn in the prawns (i.e. the 
senses), lay in the ether within the heart; there enjoying bliss 
he was at rest....Just as a spider sends out its threads and 
sparks come forth from fire, so from this Self come forth all 
vital powers (pranas), all worlds, all gods, all beings. Its 
secret name (upani$ad) is satyasya satyarn (the reality of the 
real). The prSnas are satyarn (real). He is their satyarn .” 

This is one of the most important passages in the TJpanigads. 
Balaki in his exegesis of Brahman sets it forth as pantheistic 
world-ground. To the king, however, this is misleadingly 
inadequate. If one would come to any adequate comprehension 
of Brahman it is best known as intelligent Spirit, the enduring 
upholder of one’s own psychic existence. It is the Soul or 
Self (atman), and this Self is the source of all existing things. 
They are real, but only because it constitutes their reality. 

We see then, as Deussen says, that “All the thoughts of 
the Upanigads move round two fundamental ideas. These are 
(1) the Brahman, and (2) the Atman. As a rule these terms 
are employed synonymously. Where a difference reveals itself, 
Brahman appears as the older and less intelligible expression, 
Atman as the later and more significant; Brahman as the 
unknown that needs to be explained, Atman as the known 
through which the other unknown finds its explanation ; 
Brahman as the first principle so far as it is comprehended in 
the universe, Atman so far as it is known in the inner self of 
man.” 1 We have already given several examples but perhaps 
the most explicit of all is the 6andilya-vidya (&.B. x. 6. 3 and 
Ch. iii. 14) where it is first stated that, “ This whole universe 
is Brahman ” (sarvam khalujidarp brahma), and then it is said 


1 Deussen, P.U. 38. 
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that this Brahman is to be identified with the self within,— 
“ This soul of mine within tho heart, this is Brahman ” (e$a 
me^dtm&^arUar-hrdaye^etad brahma). 

“ If then ”, says Deusscn, “ we hold fast to this distinction 
of the Brahman as tho cosmical principle of the universe, the 
Atman as the psychical, tho fundamental thought of Upanigad 
philosophy may be expressed by the simple equation : Brahman 
=Atman. That is to say,—the Brahman, the power which 
presents itself to us materialised in all existing things, which 
creates, sustains, preserves, and receives back into itself again 
all worlds, this eternal, infinite, divine power is identical with 
the Atman, with that which, after stripping off everything 
external, we discover in ourselves as our real, most essential 
being. ” 1 It is this identity of the Brahman and the Atman 
which is expressed in the great sayings, tat tvam asi (“ That 
thou art ”, Ch. vi. 8. 7) and ahatn brahmasmi (“ I am Brahman ”, 
Bf. i. 4. 10),—the contral texts of the Vedanta philosophy. 

Here we must pause to discriminate. What has happened so 
far is that two diverse and in some degree independently 
developed conceptions, the Brahman,—the power behind the 
universe, and the Atman,—the inmost reality of the individual 
soul, have been brought into relation, and the Brahman, the 
world-ground, is viewed as world-soul. But the word diman 
is ambiguous, since it denotes both the individual and the 
supreme soul. If we distinguish between Atman as supreme 
Soul and atman as individual soul (jiva) by the use of a capital 
for the first, then it is clear that the Upanigads teach Brahman= 
Atman, but do they also teach Brahman=Atman=atman ? 
This of course is Sankara’s interpretation. He takes the 
statements “ That thou art ” and “ I am Brahman ” quite 
literally as the statement of a pure identity. In reality there is 
only one Soul, though to the unenlightened, under the sway of 
avidyd (ignorance) and mdyd (illusion), there may appear to 
be many. Deusson also, though in some points he dissents 
from Sankara’s exposition of the Upanigads, agrees with him 
in the main, and says that their central doctrine is “ a daring, 
uncompromising, eccentric idealism (comparable to that of 


» P.U. 39. 
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Parmenides) ”. 1 This earliest and most fundamental teaching 
he finds in the Yajnavalkya discourses of the Brhadaranyaka. 
Now these do undoubtedly teach that the Atman is (1) the 
one knowing subject, (2) which is itself unknowable, and (3) 
which is the sole reality (the world being the apparent projection 
of its thought). “ That Imperishable is the unseen seer, the 
unthought thinker. Other than it is none that sees, other 
than it is none that thinks.” 2 “ Thou canst not see the seer 
of seeing, thou canst not think the thinker of the thought, 
thou canst not know the knower of what is known.” 3 “ Where 

there is duality, as it were, there one sees another, there one 
knows another. But where everything has become just one’s 
own self, whereby and whom should one see ? whereby and 
whom should one know? ” 4 

“ These three thoughts ”, says Deussen, “ are the kernel of 
the Upanisad teaching, and with it became permanently the 
kernel of the entire religious and philosophical belief of India ”. 6 
In a sense we may give a qualified acceptance to the latter half 
of the statement, since the Yajnavalkya doctrine was the basis 
of that of Sankara, and Sankara's interpretation, till recently, 
commanded the assent of probably three-quarters of the thinking 
minds of India. Nevertheless Deussen unwittingly uses the just 
word when he himself describes it as an “ eccentric ” idealism, 
since it is a departure from the central line of Hindu thought 
which is seen, we hold, in the Katha, the Gild, and the Sutras 
of Badarayana (most truly interpreted by Ramanuja and 
Nimbarka). With regard to the Upani^ads we have already in 
our discussion of their relative date and order of development 
shown reason to doubt whether the Yajnavalkya sections of the 
Brhadaranyaka were either so early, so central or so influential 
as Deussen supposes. He himself is compelled to admit that 
if the Yajnavalkya teaching is the kernel of the Upani^ads, it 
had (from the point of view of a subjective idealist) a very 
thick husk.® Further, that even in the Yajfiavalkya sections 
the idealist position is not consistently upheld, lapsing into a 
pantheism which was perilously close to theism when he des¬ 
cribes the Alman as the antarydmin or inner ruler. 7 Further, 

» P.U. 399. 2 Br. iii. 8. 11. 8 Br. iii. 4. 2. 4 Bf. ii. 4. 14. 

8 P.U. 400. 8 P.U. 400. 7 P.U. 405, 17C-6. 
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he admits that Yajnavalkya’s views found the consciousness 
of his contemporaries already occupied with traditional views 
to which they had to accommodate themselves. 1 Chief among 
these traditional views was the pantheistic or quasi-theistic 
view of the Brahman-Atman as the evolver and ruler of a real 
universe which, we maintain, is the direct outgrowth of the 
teaching of the Samhitas, the Brahmanns and the Aranyakas. 

The individual soul: Among these traditional views which 
were accepted by the majority of the Upanisad thinkers, was, 
we hold, the belief in a plurality of real souls or selves. It is 
true there is no insistence on this doctrine in the early Upani§ads, 
and at first sight one might suppose that the one Soul theory 
was far more widely accepted than is really the case. But 
that was just because the belief in a plurality of souls was 
so widely and so implicitly accepted as to render such teaching 
unnecessary. All the insistence is therefore upon the unity of 
the one supreme Self, who is the constitutive reality of the 
world and of individuals. As we have said before, the doctrine 
of unity is preached as a liberating gospel. Later, however, 
when the one Self theory had been sufficiently accepted to 
make such teaching necessary, the early metrical Upanigads 
definitely teach a plurality of individual immortal souls. This 
is not a new teaching as some (e.g. Stchcrbatsky, 2 Jacobi 3 ) 
suppose,—it was only a statement of what had long been 
implicitly accepted. 

We repeat then that the central doctrine of the Upanisads, 
“ This Atman is that Brahman ”, means that self-consciousness, 
our awareness of our own inner-selves, is a revelation of the 
nature of Brahman,—the supreme, adorable reality, in that He 
too is essentially Atman,—the supreme Self. But this is 
different from saying, as Yajnavalkya and Sankara do, that 
there is only one knowing Self who is both subject and object, 
for that involves that the Self is unknowable,—that the Self- 
knowledge which the Upanigads teach must above all be sought, 
is really unattainable. 

1 P.U. 401. 

2 Stchsrbataky : The Central Conception of Buddhism, 69ff. 

3 Jacobi: Die Enltoicklung der Qottesidte bet den Indem, 19ff. For 
an account and criticism soo Keith, R.P.V. 54off. 
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Do the Upanisads teach that the Brahman-Atman is 
knowable ? 

We have already very largely answered this question, but 
must press it further and sum up. We have said that the 
central thought of the Upanisads is that Brahman is to be 
known as Atman. So Deussen rightly says, “ The general view 
that lies at the basis of the Upanisads is that Brahman is an 
object of knowledge ”. x “ The Atman should be seen, com¬ 
prehended, reflected on.” ( Br . ii. 4.) “The Self...that is 
what we should search for and endeavour to know.” (Ch. 
viii. 7. 1.) The very object then of the Upanisads is to com¬ 
municate the knowledge of the Brahman-Atman as a means 
of salvation, and so they are said to teach the jndna-mdrga, 
the way of salvation through knowledge. 

If we ask what are the attributes commonly ascribed to 
Brahman, conceived as the reality of the universe and essentially 
Atman or Self, the orthodox answer is summed up in the word 
saccidananda (sat^citjinanda, i.e. real existence, intelligence 
and bliss). This word does not occur in the older Upani§ads 
but the ideas which it expresses arc found in Br. iii. 9. 28, where 
Yajnavalkya says, “ Brahman is knowledge and bliss ” 
(vijndnam dnandam Brahma), and in Tail. ii. 1, where we read, 
“ He who knows Brahman as reality, knowledge, infinite 
(satyam jndnam anantam), he obtains every wish together with 
the intelligent Brahman ”. This latter passage occurs at the 
opening of a section called the Ananda-vaUi in which the whole 
stress is upon the supreme bliss of Brahman, so that it is a 
natural conjecture that for anarlam we should read dnandam. 
Ait. iii. takes intelligent consciousness ( prajhdna) as the essential 
attribute of Brahman, called intelligent Self ( prajhatman) and 
says, “ Everything that heart and mind are,—sensation, percep¬ 
tion, discrimination, conception, understanding, insight, resolve, 
thought, imagination, feeling, memory, volition, purpose, life, 
love and will,—all these arc names of intelligent consciousness ”. 

On the other hand, as we have seen, Yajhavalkya in the 
Brhaddranyaka, in teaching which reminds us of Kant’s doctrine 
of the transcendental self, asserts that just because the Self is 


i P.U. 74. 
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the knowcr it cannot be known. Over and over again it is 
said, “ That Self is not this, not that (neti, neti ) ”; and since 
there is no duality it is impossible to know it; yet at the same 
time it is said, “ Lo verily, it is the Self that must be seen, 
thought on, pondered on. Lo verily, in the Self’s being under¬ 
stood, this world-all is known ” (iv. 5. 6.), and in iii. 8. 10, 
Yajnavalkya says, “ Verily, 0 GSrgi, he who departs from this 
world not knowing that Imperishable, is pitiable ”. 

Sankara’s answer to this puzzle is his doctrine of the 
two orders of knowledge,—empirical (vydvahdrika) and ultimate 
or transcendental (pdramdrthika), corresponding to which there 
are two forms of Brahman,—the higher (para) or unqualified 
(nirguna) Brahman, and the lower (apara) or qualified (saguna) 
Brahman. The lower Brahman is knowable, and all the pas¬ 
sages in the Upani?ads which speak of Brahman in positive 
terms as world-soul, or psychical principle, or God, Sankara 
takes as referring to the lower Brahman only. This lower 
Brahman, though callod I £ vara (Lord or God), is only empiri¬ 
cally real (i.e. as real as the world of our sense-experience), 
but from the deeper (pdramdrthika) point of view ho is an 
illusory being, due to the imposition of a principle called Avidyd 
or Mdyd upon the real. The only real Brahman is the higher, 
who is one and without attributes (an undifferentiated unity) 
and therefore unknowable. So, though Sankara applies to 
Brahman the epithets sat, cit, dnunda, he explains the latter 
two away, speaking of dnanda as the mere absence of sorrow 
(“ bliss without the fruition of happiness ”) and regarding 
cit as abstract intelligence or knowledge, denying that Brahman 
is a knowing Self. 

It is perfectly clear, however, that there is no mention of 
Avidyd or Ajhdna (in the technical sense of a cosmic principle 
of Ignorance) in any of the older Upani?ads, nor yet of Mdyd 
in the sense of illusion. Nor is there any support for Sankara’s 
doctrine of the two orders of knowledge or the two forms of 
Brahman, which, if imposed, distort the sense of the Upani^ads. 
It is true that there are different ways of conceiving Brahman 
and Br. ii. 3. 6 does speak of two forms of Brahman,—the 
formed (murta) Brahman which is empirically knowable, and 
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the formless [arnurta) which is not an object of empirical know¬ 
ledge. But though Sankara claims the support of this passage, 
the distinction between the two forms here described and those 
of Sankara is evident. For the murta brahman is just the uni¬ 
verse of which the formless Brahman constitutes the Reality 
of reality (satyasya salyam). We shall see in our commentary 
to what desperate expedients of exegesis Sankara has to resort 
to maintain his position. As Keith says, his whole attempt is 
“ a clover lour de force without final validity, and its ingenuity 
is as great as its improbability ”. 1 

The Mysticism of Yajnavalkya. It may further, I 
think, be said that while Sankara’s teaching was based upon 
Yajiiavalkya’s it does not quite correctly interpret what 
Yajfiavalkya was trying to express. It is difficult to discern 
in the Yajfiavalkya passages any consistent philosophy, but 
it is evident that his epistemological agnosticism was coupled 
with and subservient to a mystical religion,—he denies an 
intellectual understanding of a Self but seeks for an intuitive 
immediacy of apprehension. “ As a man in the embrace of a 
beloved wife knows nothiug within or without, so this person, 
when in the embrace of the intelligent Self, knows nothing 
within or without. Verily that is his (true) form, in which 
his desire is satisfied, in which the Self is his desire.” (Br. 
iv. 3, 21.) Specially interesting is the passage in which he 
teaches that while those who trust in the intellect cannot 
attain Brahman, yet there is an apprehension of his being by 
those who are childlike. ‘‘Therefore let a Brahmin, flinging 
away learning, take his stand on childlikeness ”, though even 
in that he is not to trust, nor in any state, but in the Self alone. 
(. Br . iii. 5.) Moreover it is through quietening the strivings of 
the will and the empirically directed intellect that the condi¬ 
tions are realised for the being of Brahman to shine clearly 
within the individual soul. “Therefore having become calm, 
subdued, quiet, patiently enduring and collected, one sees the 
Self just in the self ” (iv. 4. 23). 

The purpose of Upanisad anti-intellectualism. We can¬ 
not treat in detail the teaching of the other Upani§ads, but 

i R.P.V. 508. 
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a study of the I6d and Kena (which devote special atten¬ 
tion to this subject, and which stress the need for knowing 
Brahman yet assert that He transcends knowledge), shows 
that their polemic against knowledge is not based upon any 
metaphysical puzzle but upon a view of religious knowledge 
which should be quite familiar to Christians. There is (1) a 
sense of the uniqueness and surpassing greatness of the Supreme, 
which makes his apprehension quite distinct from that of 
finite, empirically discerned objects ; (2) A Socratic (as Christ- 
taught) humility,—a realisation of ignorance, coupled with 
earnest search and childlike teachableness ; (3) A realisation 
that while Brahman is uhknowable in the sense of unfathomable, 
incomprehensible, He may yet be apprehended, and so truly, 
though partially, known, by those who truly seek. The Katha 
adds the thought (found also in the CMndogya and Taittiriya), 
(4) that the nature of religious truth is such that a teacher is 
necessary to impart it; and goes on also to add that (5) the 
ultimate source of illumination is Divine grace. 

The teaching of the Kafha, though at first sight somewhat 
contradictory, is quite clear and consistent, not being com¬ 
plicated by the metaphysical puzzle of the unknowability of 
the knower. It first, like most of the Upanisads, emphasises 
the mystery and wonder of the Supreme being. “ That which 
is hard to see, entered into the hidden, dwelling in the deep,... 
whom many cannot even hear of, whom many even hearing 
do not know.” In characteristic Upanigad language, also, 
the antinomies which perplex human reason when it strives 
to understand Him are set forth. “ Less than an atom, greater 
than the great.” “ Sitting He travels afar, lying He goes 
everywhere.” He thus transcends the limitations of space 
and time, and yet is “ Lord of the past and the future ” and 
evolver and guide of a real universe. He is proclaimed by the 
Vedas as Brahman, and the sacrifices are means to his partial 
attainment, but He is above all to be recognised as the Self, 
“ set in every creature’s heart ”. Yet though so near He is 
not accessible to the senses or to the unaided intellect. “ Not 
by reasoning is this thought obtainable.” 

For in the first place moral preparation is necessary. 
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Who has not ceased from evil ways, 

Who is untranquil, unprepared. 

And he whoao mind is not at peace. 

By knowledge cannot win to Him. 

In the second place a spiritual teacher (aedrya or guru) is 
necessary. “ Save by another taught there’s no way thither.” 
This follows from the very nature of spiritual truth, which is 
not a doctrine communicated through words but a light of vision, 
which requires a receptivity, an attitude of faith, which can 
best be communicated from one person to another. But the 
guru's work, though so important, is only preliminary. As in 
Christianity the Divine vision which brings salvation can only 
be the work of Divine grace. 

Not by instruction may this Self bo gained. 

Nor intellect, nor by much scripture-learning ; 

Whomso He chooses, by him Ho may be gained. 

To him this Self reveals His own (true) person. 

Less than an atom, greater than tho great. 

The Self is hid in overy creature's heart: 

Tho unstriving man beholds Him, freed from sorrow, 

Through tho Creator's graco ho sees tho greatness of the Self. 

Very definitely then the Katha Upanisad teaches the knowability 
of the Self. It is true that, 

Not in the rongo of vision stands Hia form. 

By outward oye no one soever sees Him. 

But it is none the less true that for one who seeks in the right 
way, 

By heart, by thought, by mind, Ho is apprehended ; 

Those who know Him thoroby become immortal. 



SPECIAL INTRODUCTION TO THE KATHA 
UPANISAD. 

The Katha Upanisad, as its name implies, belongs to the 
Black Yajur Veda school of the Kathas or Kathakas, and was 
almost certainly composed in the original home of that school, 
the Kuru-PancSla country (the Agra-Delhi district). 

According to Pataftjali, 1 the rsi Katha, the traditional 
founder of the school, was a pupil of VaiSampayana. The 
Kathaka school now finds its chief home in KaSmir, and the 
commentary on the Caraija-vyuha 2 describes how, on the 
separation of the Black Yajur Veda schools, the Kathas and 
Katha-Kapigthalas spread in the Panjab and Kfismir, the 
Maitrayaniyas in Gujar&t, and the Taittirlyas in the South, 
while the White Yajur Veda school of the Vajasaneyins spread 
to the North-east (Kosala and Videha, the home of Buddhism). 
The original home of all of them was however the madhya-deAa 
or Kuru-Paficala country. Tho Taittiriya Samhita, Brahmana, 
and Aranyaka, continually address themselves to the Bharatas 
or Kuru-Pancalas; the Rdmdyana (ii. 3. 16) describes tho 
Katha school, together with the Taittiriya, as being in Ayodhya; 5 
and UddSlaka Aruni, from whom the father of Naciketas is 
supposed to bo descended, is described in &.B. xi. 4. 1, as a 
Kuru-Paiicala Brahmin. 

In the Black Yajur Veda there are normally no separate 
Brahmanas, the prose explanations of the ritual not being (as 
in the case of the White Yajur) separated from the Samhitas. 
The Kathaka Samhita therefore has no Brahmana. In the 
Taittiriya school, however, in addition to the Brahmana material 
in the Samhita, there is a supplement dealing with certain 
sacrifices omitted in the Samhita and this is called the Taittiriya 
Brahmana. Macdonell considers that the last three sections of 
Book iii. of this Brahmana (as well as the first two books of the 
Aranyaka) originally belonged to the Kathaka school. “ The 
different origin of these parts ”, he says, is indicated by the 
abscnco of the change of y and v to iy and uv respectively, 
which otherwise prevails in the Taittiriya Brahmana and 

1 Mahdbhdsya on P&nini iv. 3. 104. 

* See Keith, Veda oj the Black Yajur School, xcii. 3 ibid, xciii. 
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Aranyaka. ” 1 In one of these Kathaka sections, Tail. B. iii. 
11 , by way of illustrating the significance of a particular fire- 
sacrifice called Nacilcela, the story is told of a boy, Naciketas, 
to whom the sacrifice was first revealed by the god of the dead. 
On this stor}’ is based the Katha Upanisad. 

The Integrity of the Katha, 

(а) The Katha Upanisad is divided into two adhydyas, each 
of tliree mills. That the two adhydyas were once distinct 
units, or rather that the first adhyaya formed a complete 
Upanisad to which the second was later added is shown by 

(1) The two summings up and phala-Srulis (declarations 
of the result of the teaching) in iii. 16, 17 and vi. 14, 16. 

(2) The absence of quotations in the first adhyaya as 
against their comparative frequency in the second ; among 
the latter also arc quotations from the first adhyaya . 

(3) The orderly development of the first adhyaya con¬ 
trasted with the comparative absenco of plan in the second. 

(4) The completeness of the first adhyaya in itself. The 
second makes a new beginning and repeats certain of tho 
teachings of the first, though with differences. 

(5) The greater development in the conception of Yoga 
found in the second adhyaya , and the use of technical 
terms like indriya-dhdrand, apramatta ; there is develop¬ 
ment also in theology, e.g. the conception of the sarva- 
bhutantardlman, which implies the anlaryamin doctrine, 
and in eschatology. 

(б) There arc also small later additions to the Upanisad, 
thus formed. 

(1) vi. 16, 17, and vi. 18 are clearly two later appendices. 

(2) i. 16 - 18 , may be a later insertion, though this is 
doubtful. 

All these parts, however, form a remarkably coherent whole 
so that it is possible for Charpentier to argue for the unity of 
the Upani&ad by saying that the phala-truti verses, iii. 16, 17 
are apparently a late addition, and therefore “ do not in the 
slightest degree prove that the original Upanisad was at an 
end here __ 


i S.L. 212. 


* Indian Antiquary, Dec., 1928, p. 229. 
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Belvalkar, 1 on the other hand, maintains that the Upanigad 
is rather more composite than we have suggested, the original 
Upanigad consisting of vallis i and ii only, valii iii being added 
after some considerable interval and adhyaya II {vallis iv-vi) 
again after rather a shorter interval. This, as to the compara¬ 
tive gap between the three parts, does not agree with his 
table of grouping, which puts a large mass of Upanigad material, 
including practically the whole Yajnavalkya section of the 
Brhaddramjaha, between Katha I and II, and very little between 
I. i, ii and I. iii. It is true that the third ti alii forms a 
characteristic whole, which shows distinct advance in thought, 
but it also completes the argument of the first two vallis and 
Belvalkar has shown no adequate reason for separating it. 
(A possible reason however is given on page 48.) 

The Date of the Katlia. 

{a) Points of contact with Buddhism. 

(1) Oldenberg 2 argued that the Katha must be pre-Buddhist 
because of the very close similarity between the story of the 
temptation of Gautama the Buddha by Mara and the story of 
the temptation of Gautama Naciketas by Mrtyu told so vividly 
in the first valR of the Upanigad. Keith 3 says that this ignores 
the fact that the story is already found in the Taittinya 
Brahmaya. This, however, is not the case. The Naciketas 
legend of course dates back to the Brahmana, which establishes 
its general priority over the Buddhist legend, but the story of 
the temptation of Naciketas occurs for the first time in the 
Upanigad. 

(2) The prevalence of Ndstika-vadin3, i.e. those who reply 
“ ndsti ” “ Ho does not exist ”), to the question as to what 
happens to a man after death (see Katha i. 20), has been taken 
by some to be an evidence of post-Buddhist date. Here, it is 
said, we see the influence of the Buddhist doctrine of anattd 
{an-atman) ,—the denial that man has an immortal soul. But 
though Buddha might say of himself as enlightened, “ Rebirth 
has been extinguished, after this life there is no beyond ”, 4 

1 H.I.P. 92, 135. 2 Buddha, (Calcutta, 1927), 53-8. 3 R.P.V. 502. 

* Sermon in the Doer-Park, Mahdvagga i. 6, 46. 
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he does not seem for the ordinary man to have denied a 
transmigrating entity, and Aioka’s edicts show how prevalent 
the hope of heaven was among the early Buddhists. Later 
Buddhist thinkers might draw the logical conclusion from the 
Master’s teaching, but Buddha himself was said to have for¬ 
bidden his disciples to dwell on the view, “ I have not a self ”, 
just as on the view “ I have a self Certainly the early 
Buddhists would have repudiated the title nastika-vddin, for 
the term is found in Buddhist literature applied to such 
materialistic teaching as that of Ajita Kesakambalin. 1 His 
was a doctrine of sceptical materialism directed both against 
Brahmanic ritualism and the doctrines of /carman and the 
dtman. To all he said, “ Nasti ”,—“ there is neither fruit of 
good or evil. A human being is built of the four elements. 
When he dies earth returns to earth, the fluid in him to water, 
the heat to fire, the breath to air, the indriyani or faculties into 
space. Fools and wise men alike on the dissolution of the body 
are cut off, are annihilated ; after death they do not exist ”. 
We find his teaching set forth among the views of contemporary 
philosophers given by Ajatasattu, King of Magadha, as reported 
in the Sdmanna-phala-sutla.- He was thus, if this tradition 
is correct, a contemporary of the Buddha, and this date, the 
latter half of the sixth century b.o., when such doubts were 
prevalent but before Buddha’s own teaching had spread, is a 
possible date for the composition of the first part of the Katha 
Upanifad. Arguing on this ground alone a century later would 
of course be equally possible, as Buddhism does not seem to 
have spread in the Kuru-PaiicSla country, the probable place of 
composition of the Upanigad, for some considerable time after 
Buddha’s death. In any case the argument from silence is 
precarious ; the only point wc are entitled to make is that as 
there is no trace of Buddhist ideas in the first adhyaya of the 
Katha there is nothing to make a pre-Buddhist date impossible. 

Charpentier 8 views the matter differently. “ To me ” he 
says, “ it appears that the surroundings are entirely the same 
that wc meet with in the old Buddhism. The question put to 
Yama in verse i. 20, is exactly the same as that repeatedly 

1 Belvalkar, H.I.P. 462, Dasgupta, H.I.P. 80. 

2 Digha Nikaya, ii. 8 Ind. Ant. Nov. 1928, p. 207. 
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put to the Buddha, viz. ‘ does the Tathagata survive after 
death, or does he not survive?’ In v. 11-12 dirfjkha and 
sukha seem to have the same sense of ‘ unrest ’ and ‘ rest ’ 
that they have in Buddhist philosophy, as is proved by 
Professor Stcherbatsky; ianti is just as well Buddhist os 
Upanisadic, eto. It thus seems probable that our text belongs 
to about the same time as the oldest Buddhist texts—perhaps 
the fourth century b.c. —and that it originated in the same 
spiritual surroundings as did these works.” The argument is 
very slight. It is really a matter of impression. (Also 
Charpentier does not distinguish between the two adhydyas.) 

Even when we come to the second adhydya there is no clear 
indication of contact with Buddhist thought. Even the use 
of the term apramatta (vi. 11 ), may be perhaps sufficiently 
explained by reference to the undistractedness in meditation 
which Chandogya i. 3, 12, says is necessary to fulfil one’s desire. 
But I cannot resist tho impression that the stress on aprarrdda, 
vigilant concentration, in the Buddhist discipline as reflected in 
the Dhammapada, and its importance in the Yoga discipline 
of the Katha and Mundaka (as later in the Yoga-sutras) are 
not unconnected. The mention of apramada as one of the 
three most important ethical requisites in the Bhagavata 
religion, as soen in the Bcsnagar pillar inscription, and the 
fact that the dhamma of A6oka which consisted in vigilant and 
unremitting unselfish exertion might equally be characterised 
by the same term, seem significant of the spirit of the age. 

(/>) The Metre of the Katha. 

An argument for a comparatively early date is afforded by 
what Keith calls “ the really antique character of the metre ” 
of the Katlia, Kena, and Lid as compared with the Epic or 
with such early Buddhist texts as the Sutta-Nipata . 1 
Stcherbatsky 2 seems to take the metrically pre-Buddhist 
character of the Katha for granted, but Keith points out the 
difficulty of comparison with texts written in a different 
language (i.e. Pali) and Charpentier that here “ pre-Buddbist ” 
can only mean “ pre-A^okan Keith says that a more secure 
standard of comparison is with the Bjhaddtvald , which is 
with much plausibility assigned to the fourth century b.o. 
and suggests that the metre of the Katha is older. 
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(c) Quotations by the Katha. 

(1) A comparative study of the common and similar passages 
found in the Katha and other literature brings out very strikingly 
the originality of the first adhydya and its difference from the 
second. Apart from the quotations from the Taittiriya 
Brahmana with which it begins, I have not been able to trace 
any clear quotations. It is true that the saying Ananda ndma 
le lokas (“ Joyless surely are those worlds ”, i. 3a) occurs 
also in Br. iv. 4. II, but one would judge that it was a com¬ 
mon saying, describing the penalty for various offences (i.e. 
“ He will certainly go to hell who does so and so ”.) Katha 
i. 8 also contains some phrases which are found almost 
identically in Br. vi. 4. 12 and the idea behind is similar. But 
Br. vi. 4 is an appendix to the Upani$ad, which, though it 
contains much ancient Vedic material, is in its present form 
certainly later than the Katha. (Belvalkar calls it Neo- 
upanisadic.) We are, I think, justified in saying that Katha I 
contains no quotations from other Upani$ads. 

(2) The second adhydya of the Katha, however, quotes several 
times from tho Vedic Samhitas, at least four times (possibly 
nine) from the Brhaddranyaka, once perhaps from the Taittiriya, 
and possibly refers to the Kau-fitaki. Its appendix, vi. 16 
is quoted from the Chdndogtja (viii. 6. 6). 


Kaiha iv. 5b. 

=vr. Br- iv. 4. 15b. 

Kalha iv. 13d. 

= 

Br. i. 5. 23d. 


iv. 6cd. 

= Br. iv. 4. 15cd. 

PP 

v. 2. 

= 

Rg. iv. 40. 10. 


iv. 8. 

— Sdma. i. 2. 3. 7. 

» 

PP 

= 

Tait. S. i. 8. 15. 

PP 

iv. 9ab. 

= Atharva. x. 18.16. „ 

v. 7d. 

c/. 

Kauq. i. 2. 


PP 

= Br. i. 6. 23ab. 

PP 

v. 9b. 

= 

/tg. vi. 47. 18. 


iv. 9c. 

=vr. Br. ii. 6. 15. 

PP 

PP 

= 

Br. ii. 6. 19. 

M 

iv. lOcd. 

= Br. iv. 4. I9cd. 

PP 

vi. 3. 

=vr. Tail. ii. 8. 


iv. Hob. 

= Br. iv. 4. 19ab. 

PP 

vi. 14. 

= 

B T . iv. 4. 7. 


iv. 12 cd. 

= Br. iv. 4. 15cd. 






With regard to the metrical portion of Br. iv. 4 (even by 
Deussen admitted to be late) it is not clear whether this is 
prior to the Katha* or whether it is (as Belvalkar holds) largely 


i R.P.V. 602. 2 C.C.B. 6S. 

3 I started out with the presupposition of the priority of the Brhadu- 
raryyaka, even in its metrical portions, and the commentary sometimes 
betrays this. I have moved more and more however toward Belvalkar'* 
view that the Kalha is here prior. 
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made up of quotations from the Katfta and the I id, or whether 
there was a common store of verses which teachers of different 
schools felt free to use and adapt. Leaving these Br. iv. 4 
passages aside it is curious how little definite quotation from 
Upanisad sources remains. Two of the four remaining Br. 
passages are originally quotations from the Samhitas. The 
passage sa evddya sa u ivah (Br. i. 5. 23d =Katha iv. 13d) also 
occurs in the Br. as a quotation from another source, but I 
have not been able to trace it. Tam devah sarve arpitds (Kalla 
iv. 9c .)=(vr.) asmin dtmani sarve devah samarpitdh (Br. ii. 5. 15) 
is the residuum of what seemed at first sight such an impressive 
list of quotations from the Brhaddranyaka. It is quite possible 
therefore that tho author even of Katha II made no direct 
use of the text of any other Upani$ad.* On the other hand it 
seems quite clear that he was in touch with the school of thought 
represented in the Brhaddranyaka. Among the most charac¬ 
teristic doctrines of the YSjnavalkya section is that of the 
antarydmin or Inner-controller, who dwells in fire, wind and sun, 
in the breath and bodily powers, and also in mind and under¬ 
standing, and yet is other than all these. “ He is your Soul, 
the Inner-controller, the Immortal.” (Br. iii. 7.) Our author 
does not use the word antarydmin, but he speaks of the antarat- 
man (Liner-soul) who is also eko vaM (One controller), immanent 
yet transcendent, in very similar terms. It seems clear that 
he knew and used Yajnavalkya’s conception, adapting it so as 
to bring out more clearly its theistic nature. 

1 Re tho vorso in common with Tail, there is really nothing to show 
that the one Upaniaad quotes tho other. 

Notes on page 47 2 R.P.V. 500. 3 H.l.P. 95. 

* Mupgaka and SvetaSvatara parallels with Katha. 

Mund. i. 2. 8. =vr. Kafha ii. 5. Svet. ii. 9. cf. Kafha iii. 3. 


If 

ii. 1. 2. 

cf. 

99 

iii. lib. 

If 

iii. 13.ab.= 

99 

vi. 17ab. 

99 

ii. 1. 4. 

cf. 

99 

v. 9c. 

99 

iii. 13.cd.= 

99 

vi. 9cd. 

99 

ii. 2. 10. 

= 

99 

v. 15. 

99 

iii. 20. =vr. 

99 

ii. 20. 

99 

iii. 2. 3. 

= 

99 

ii. 23. 

99 

iv. ll.cd.=ir. 

If 

i. 17cd. 

99 

iii. 2. S. 

cf. 

99 

vi. 8. 

99 

iv. 20. =vr. 

99 

vi. 9. 






99 

vi. 12. =vr. 

99 

v. 12 . 

99 

iii. 1. 1 

= 

S'vct. 

iv. 6.* 

99 

vi. 13.ab.= 

99 

v. 13ab. 






99 

vi. 14. = 

99 

v. 16. 


• (Koith quoting this parallel aayB, “ Mun<J. apparently uses 6vet 
But thoro is nothing to show this.) 
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(<J) Quotations from the Katha. 

Keith says that “ the lid is clearly dependent on the Katha 
and cites 2ia 8 cf. Katha v. 13. The case cited is not clear, 
but lid 4, 5, and 6, 7, may be dependent on Katha ii. 21, and 
iv. 5, 12. Belvalkar holds that Mundalca is intermediate 
between Katha I and Katha II, holding that Mund. ii. 2. 10 
is more original than Katha v. 15. 8 Here wo dissent. The 
Mundalca, though probably not much later than Katha II, 
quotes from and is dependent on both sections of the Katha} 
The bvetaivatara also is clearly dependent on both Katha I 
and II. It is probably somewhat later than the Mutjdaka, 
its theology and its yoga showing much more advance on the 
Katha than does the Mundalca. Then, in order, probably come 
Mahandrdyana, Praina and Maitri, the last of which very 
freely quotes the Katha and expands some of its ideas. 

The Oita has a specially close relation to the Katha Upanigad, 
being virtually an expansion of the parable of the chariot. 
Not only does it freely quote from the Katha, but it uses its 
characteristic phrases and adopts and develops its characteristic 
thoughts. 6 It is also clearly dependent on the &vetdivatara. 

6 The Gita is dependent on the Katha in the following passagos : 
OUd Katha Oild Katha 

ii. 19, 20, on ii. 19, 18. xi. 53, 54, on ii. 23. 

ii. 29 „ u. 7. xiii. 31-33 „ v. 11. 

iii. 42 „ iii. 10, 11. xv. 1 „ vi. 1. 

viii. 11 „ ii. 15. xv. 6 „ v. 15. 

Compare also the following phrases : 

Oild Kafha 

Nay am loko 'sti na paralt. (4. 40) .4 yam loko ndsli parah. (2. 6) 

Prdk iarira vimobiandl. {5. 23) Prik iarirasya visrasah. (6. 4) 

Hanla U kathayisydmi. (10. 19) Hanla t&jidam pravak^ydmi (5. 6) 
Tad dhdma paramam mama. (8. 21). Tad visrioh paramampadam. (3. 9) 
Ya idam paramam guhyam, (18.68). Ya imam paramam guhyam, (3. 17) 

mad-bhakusv abhidhdsyali. Srdvaytd brahmasamsadi. 

Hero we have not only obviously reminiscent phraseology which shows 
a very close acquaintance of tho GUdkdra with tho Katha, but, allied with 
it, conscious development of tho thought which can surely leave no doubt 
which way the dependence lies. Yet only ten years ago Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan could write, “Tho Katha Upani^ad...quotes freely from tho 
Bhagavadgita ”, and append a note, “ Some scholar.- are inclined to the 
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Conclusion: 

The first adhyaya of the Katha shows close acquaintance 
with the inodes of thought prevalent in the Brahmanas and no 
trace of acquaintance with Buddhist thought, though a strong 
interest in the problems which moved men during Buddha’s 
time. Spite of its metrical form all the evidence goes to favour 
a fairly early date, though it obviously does not belong to the 
earliest group of Upani^ads. All this suggests a date some¬ 
where about 550 to 500 B.c. 

In the third vaUi, however, we have hints for the first time 
of a new development of thought,—there is explicit recognition 
of a distinction between the individual and the supreme soul, 
a doctrine of yoga, and a suggestion of a distinction within 
the Supreme being which provides a basis for theism. 

These hints are taken up and developed in the second 
adhyaya, and then in the Munddka and feveldAvatara Upanisads, 
and the movement of thought culminates in the theology of 
the Gild, —the doctrine of Kr$na as the Highest Person; of 
Brahman or the aksara avyakta (eternal unexpressed) as his 
higher nature, the basis of individual souls and their goal and 
abode when saved by grace; and of the world as a lower 
expression of that same nature. The linkage is clear and the 
whole movement of thought may not havo required more than 
a century. 


Kafha and Gita (continued from previous page). 
view that the Katha is older than the Gita (I.P. vol. I. 142.) Indian 
opinion is curiously inclined to cling to the antiquity of the Gita, oven as 
against other Mslras. Even Principal Dasgupto, who in the first volume 
of hie H.I.P. could write, “ Though wo may bo slow to bolievo such an 
early date os has been assigned to tho BhagavadgUd by Telang (4th century 
b.c.) yet I suppose that its date could safely be placed so far back as 
the first half of the first century b.c. or tho last part of the second 
century ” (p. 421) now, at tho ond of his second volume, suggests that 
it was pro-Buddhist. But the discussion of this subject demands another 
volume—from him. 

(Re the relation of the Kafha and the Gita, students may further consult 
Prof. D. S. Sarma’s excellent little book. The Kafha and the Oita, Madras, 
1932.) Also for a description of the age and circumstances in which the 
Gita was probably written, the chapter on " The Age of tho Gita ” in the 
Introduction to his Bhagavad Gita. 
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The Kafka then is linked with the Brahmanas on the one 
side and with the Oita on the other. Intermediate is the third 
vdO* which is part of the first adhyaya yet is the fountain-head 
of the new development. (It is for this reason, no doubt, 
that Belvalkar suggests an intermediate date for its composition.) 
As to the date of the Oita there is still much uncertainty, but 
all the evidence (summarised in the Introduction to Hill’s 
Bhagavadgitd, 1-18), suggests that on the one hand it is post- 
Afiokan and on the other not much later than the Ghasundi 
and Besnagar inscriptions, t.e. 230 to 150 b.c. 

If then we may venture to suggest dates which fit the evidence 
wo have been trying to summarize. 

Katha I may have been composed about 500 b.c. 


„ I iii [if separate) 


„ 400 

,, U 

>> 

„ 350-300 

Mwidaka 

>> 

„ 280 

Svetasvalara 

)) 

„ 250-200 

The Oita 


„ 200 


But there are so many elements of uncertainty that all this is 
still tentative. 

The Argument of the Ka$ha. 

Caveat. A synopsis, if it is not a colourless list of headings, is necessarily 
also an interpretation. For its justification and also, in places, for material 
for quite different interpretations, the reader is referred to tho 
commentary. 

VaUi I. The story of Naciketas in the house of Death. 

1-9. To keep his father’s word Naciketas goes to the house 
of Death, where for three days he remains unfed. To atone 
for inhospitality Death offers him three gifts. 

10-11. For the First Gift he chooses return to his father. 

12-19. For the Second Gift, knowledge of the N&ciketa 
fire-sacrifice, leading to immortality. 

20-29. For the Third Gift he chooses knowledge concerning 
the meaning of “ the great Passing-beyond ”. Death tests 
Naciketas by offering instead all that men usually value,— 
sons, wealth, power, long life, and every kind of pleasure. 
Naciketas rejects them all, for in the presence of Death he bas 
seen their vanity. He asks again therefore to know the secret 
of what lies beyond death. 
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Valli II. Death’8 teaching concerning Immortality,—the dis¬ 
cernment and attainment of eternal reality. 

1-6. There are two ways,—the way of knowledge and of 
good, and the way of ignorance and pleasure. Men, deluded 
by the fair shows of life and grasping at fancied gain, fall into 
a childish materialism which is the cause of their slavery to 
death. 

7-11. Wonderful and hard to comprehend is the supreme 
Reality,—unattainable indeed by human reasoning. Such 
knowledge can only be imparted by a true spiritual teacher to a 
fit pupil. Yama therefore accepts Nacikctas as his disciple, 
but recognises that in one respect he is superior to himself. 
For Yama, through sacrifice, has obtained the sovereignty of 
heaven, while Naciketas is ready to surrender all wealth, 
heavenly as well as earthly, that he may know ultimate reality. 

Verses 12 and 13 begin the instruction. The reality 
Naciketas seeks is very deeply hidden, yet through adhydlma- 
yoga (spiritual yoking, or meditation on the inner self) its 
divine nature may be realised. Apprehending it as Spirit a 
true inquirer like Naciketas attains that which is of supreme 
value. 

14. That is what I want, said Naciketas. I do not ask 
about religious duties or merits, or their results. I seek to 
know that which is deeper than all the happenings of time. Tell 
me about eternal Reality. 

15-17. In the first place, replied Yama, eternal Reality is 
symbolised by the word “ Om ” which is, or represents, the 
imperishable Brahman,—the supreme goal, the supreme stay 
of all, and the only source of true greatness. 

18-20. Now look within. Birth and death are only bodily 
changes. There, at the centre of your being, in the undying 
Soul, is eternal reality. There in your own heart you may, 
by Divine grace, have a vision of the greatness of the Atman , 
—your own self, yet the Self of all, and so may be delivered 
from all sorrow. 

21-25. Yet how may the Self be gained ? For ordinary 
men with ordinary methods He seems a baffling enigma. 
Keenness of intellect, scripture learning, religious instruction, 
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all these by themselves are vain. But to the purified, tranquil, 
collected soul the Supreme Soul, in grace, manifests himself. 
Other men, no matter what their social or supposed religious 
status, arc but the food of Death. 

Vatii 111. The Parable of the Chariot, teaching adhyatma - 
yoga,—the yoking of the soul with the eternal reality which is its 
basis. 

1-9. The third valli begins by distinguishing two souls, 
called shadow and light ( i.e . the individual and the supreme 
souls). The relation of the two, and the way by which the 
individual may yoke all his powers for the attainment of the 
highest, are set forth in the parable of the chariot. 

The individual soul is lord of the chariot of the body. Its 
active powers (the indriyani or “ senses ”, pictured as horses) 
may be potent for good or evil. Only when well yoked and 
controlled by mind and reason can they be guided to the right 
goal (described as “ the highest place of Vi?nu ”). Here then 
we are introduced to the way of Yoga defined later as indriya- 
dhdrax id,—“ control of the senses ”, i.e. to the yoga of discipline. 

10-13. The next section seems to teach a higher yoga,—the 
yoga of communion. Reason, the “ charioteer ”, is a faculty of 
the utman, —the individual soul, called “ great ” because it is 
lord of all the faculties. But the soul can only rise to the 
height of its powers and effectively control the “ senses ” when 
it realises that it is the expression of a deeper principle,—the 
divine nature or energy called Avyakta (“ the Unexpressed ”), 
the ground both of the world and of all individual souls. Still 
more ultimate is the Purusa, the highest Self or “ Person ”. 

14, 15. This way which goes beyond all outward, empirically 
describablc things, beyond our finite separate personality to 
the eternal ground of all being, is said to be “ sharp as a razor’s 
edge ”. Yet for keen, earnest souls it leads beyond death to 
immortality. 

16, 17. Here probably ended the original Upani§ad, and 
these two verses describe the result of its recital. (But it raised 
problems concerning the nature of the Self and the meaning of 
yoga, which a later teacher sought to solve, possibly with 
reference to discussions in other schools of the Yajur Veda.) 
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Vaili IV. The need for Inner Vision, leading to the perception 
and attainment of unity. 

1, 2. Our normal vision is outward, through the senses to 
the world: but a certain sage (possibly Nacikotas) desiring 
im mortality turned his vision inward and saw the Self. 

3-5. What is meant by the Self ? Verses 3 and 4 define 
it as the perceiving and knowing subject. But the experiencer, 
called in verse 5, atman jiva, “ the living soul ”, is not a mere 
individual. It is one with the eternal Lord, and knowledge of 
this truth strips away all fear. 

6-9. Verses 6-9 quote or refer to a number of Vedic mantras 
which show that the One Lord, who has entered the human 
heart as the soul, is also the universal Soul, from which all 
creation has sprung. He is the supreme life-power, worshipped 
in the sacrifice through the sacred fire. He is seen also in the 
sun, which like all nature powers has its being in Him. 

10, 11. All beings then, ultimately regarded, are one, and it 
is failure to realise this unity which is the cause of death. 

12, 13. The human soul was popularly supposed to reside 
as a “ thumb-sized person ” in the heart. Yet the iimer person 
is not to be viewed as a separate individual, for it is one with the 
eternal Lord. 

14, 15. So, it is repeated, failure to perceive unity leads 
to distraction and waste. Perception of unity leads to unity. 

Valli V. The Inner-soul, immanent yet transcendent. 

1-8. The Lord of the city of the body is also immanent 
Lord of the world. Ho is eternal Brahman yet as individual 
soul He dwells (like a dwarf) in human bodies. As such He 
is subject to transmigration, which is determined by knowledge 
and deeds. His essential nature as Self is seen in that He is 
eternally conscious even in those who are asleep. He is also 
the Brahman, the eternal world-ground. 

9-11. Ho is, then, the Antardtman, —the one Inner-soul of 
all beings. Like air and fire he is immanent and all-pervading, 
“ enwrapped in every form ”. Yet He is also transcendent: 
none can fully express Him. He also transcends the sorrow 
and imperfection of the world, being like the sun, which reveals 
the faults in visible things but is itself untainted by them. 
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12-14. As Inner-Soul He stands within the individual soul, 
and they are truly wise who direct their vision within and find 
Him there. Such vision alone brings enduring joy and peace. 
But how is such vision possible. Only as He himself shines 
into the seeking soul. 

Valll VI. The way of adhyatma-yoga further expounded. 

Verses 1-3 begin by comparing the world to an inverted 
pipal tree, whose unseen root is Brahman. He is the mysterious 
awful living energy from whom the universe originates and 
whom its powers must ever obey. 

4, 5. Through knowledge of Him a man is saved and fitted 
for higher life. Such vision is possible in all the worlds through 
which the soul may pass in its long transmigration, but nowhere 
is clearer vision possible than here and now, within one’s soul. 

6-8. In order to obtain this liberating vision a man must 
penetrate within to the inmost recesses of his being ; beyond 
the senses and instincts, beyond mind, beyond reason to the 
great soul. Beyond that also to its unexpressed basis (the 
Avyakta). Beyond that to the highest Person (Puru$a). 

9-13. That Person, being all-pervading and bodiless, can 
never appear to outward vision, yet by heart and thought 
inward apprehension is possible. The senses and mind must be 
withdrawn from outward objects, even reason must cease to 
strive, and, with all one’s powers held in control, one must 
vigilantly concentrate all one’s attention within. To do this, 
faith in the existence of the inmost Person is first necessary, 
but this leads on to immediate experience in which his inner 
being, which transcends all description, is made manifest. 

14, 15. Thus all the knots that bind the heart are cut. 
Desiring only Brahman one attains Brahman, and so attains 
to immortality. 

16-18. Concluding appendices. 
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Om! 

Saha ndv avalu; 

Saha nau bkunaktu ; 

Saha virt/am karavavahai; 

Tejasvi ndv adhxiam astu; 

Md vidvif&vahai; 

Om: tentih, ddtUify, santih. 

THE KATHA UP AN I§ AD 

Introductory Prayer. 

Om ! 

May He protect us both! 

May He be pleased with us! 

With vigour may we work together! 

Successful may our study be ! 

Let there be no variance between us! 

Om ! Peace ! Peace ! Peace ! 

The Introductory Prayer is not part of the Upani^ad proper 
and is not found (or occurs in abbreviated form) in many MSS. 
It is found prefixed to other Upani§ads also, e.g. the 2nd and 
3rd vallis of the Taxttinya. Teacher and pupil recite it together 
before they begin their study. Harmonious co-operation 
between teacher and pupil in vigorous keen study will, by 
God’s help, lead to success. Tejasvin (keen, bright, energetic, 
successful) may refer to the brightness and keenness of the 
study or the splendour of its successful result, or to both. 
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First Valli.—The legend of Naciketas, found in the 
Taillinya Brdhmana, III. 11. 8 (given in Appendix I, page 214) 
is taken to provide a dramatic setting for a discussion on the 
nature and conditions of immortality. The original Brdhmana 
story is told to explain the origin and title of the so-called 
Ndciketa fire sacrifice and to extol the blessings which it confers. 
The Brahmin boy, Naciketas, is told by his father in a fit of 
anger to go to Death. He goes to Yama’s house and finds 
him absent, and so for three days and nights remains there 
unfed. Yama, on his return, thus convicted of the sin of in- 
hospitality to a Brahmin, offers three gifts in recompense. For 
the first Naciketas said, “ Let me return alive to my father ” 
For the second, “Tell me how my good works (ista-purte). 
may not be exhausted For the third, “ Tell me the conquest 
of re-death (punar-mrtyu)”. In answer to both the second and 
the third questions we are told, “ He (Yama) told him this 
Ndciketa fire”. 

In Rg-Vodio times men looked forward after death to a 
happy immortality in which they would unite with the fathers 
and the gods and enjoy the reward of their good works (istd- 
purte , “sacrifices and works of charity”) in highest heaven. 
(See Rg. X. 14, quoted p. 63.) In the Brahmapas we see a 
growing doubt and fear that such happiness may not last. 
What if the effect of the good deeds wears out and in place of 
the desired immortality in the next world there comes renewed 
death ? Hence the priestly teaching that many sacrificial 
rites are required to save from this: and among these is the 
Ndciketa fire. Still later, in the early Upanisad period, came 
fear of rebirth on earth (see Keith, R.P.V. 570-3). 

The author of the Katha Upanisad, teaching in a period when 
not only the doctrine of transmigration but also materialist and 
other ndstika doubts as to any continuing self had developed, 
substitutes for Naciketas’s third request as given in the Taitti- 
riya Brdhmana (which is only a repetition of the second), 
the request that he may be taught the real meaning of the 
“ great transition ” which men call death, and by this know¬ 
ledge may be set free. With the answer to this third question, 
which begins with the second valli, the Upanisad teaching 
proper begins. The first valli, with its account of the N&ciketa 
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Prathama Vatti . 

A £7ftt» ha vai Vdjabavasak sarva-vedasam dadau ; 

Tasya ha Naciketd nama pulra dsa. 

2. Tam ha humdrum santam daksindsu myamdndsu 
&raddh& ’viveia so 'manyata. 

8. Pitodakd jagdha-tpid, 

dugdha-doha nirindriydh; 

Amanda mama te lokds, 
tan sa gaccJiati td dadal. 

FIRST VALLI. 

Naciketas and his father. 

1. Being desirous (of reward) Vajairavasa 1 gave all his goods 

(in sacrifice). Now he had a son named Naciketas. 

2. Though he was but a boy, as the offerings were being led 

away faith entered into him, and he thought: 

3. Their water drunk, their grass eaten, 

Their milk milked, their strength worn out: 

Joyless, surely, are those worlds. 

To which he goes who gives these (cows). 

1 Or, Utfan VSjsfiravasa. 

fire, is simply a dramatic introduction, though it is interesting 
as representing a type of thought which, first developed in 
the Brahmanas, still persisted alongside of the thought of the 
Upanisads and was indeed far more widely prevalent. 

1. Being desirous ( vAan ): The first word of the Upani?ad 
strikes the key-note of the religion of the Brahmanas, —desire 
for earthly or heavenly gain, prompting sacrifices to the gods 
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and gifts to the priests. The key-note of the Upanifads is 
sounded in II. 20: “ One who is free from desire beholds 
Him This is the note also on which the Upanigad ends: 
When all desires are given up 
That dwell within the human heart, 

Then mortal man becomes immortal,— 

Even here to Brahman ho attaineth. 

Sometimes in the Upanigads and in later literature this 
liberation from desire tends to be spoken of as the attainment 
of an infra-human, stone-like indifference. The story of Naci- 
ketas is valuable as showing that this is not the true way of 
regarding it. The story links up the religion of the Brahmanas 
and the religion of the Upanigads and shows that the latter 
was not merely the antithesis but also the true fulfilment of 
the former. In the Brahmanas sacrifice had become mechanical 
and soulless. But there was a right idea behind it. VajaSra- 
vasa’s vow to give all that he had in sacrifice and in gifts to the 
priests was only a conventional exaggeration, and he inter¬ 
preted it like Ananias. But his son Nacikctas, into whose 
heart faith had entered with the enthusiasm of youth, was 
shocked when he saw the selection of old cattle his father really 
offered, and it seemed to him sheer sacrilege. Both to save his 
father and to keep faith, he felt bound to offer himself. Dedica¬ 
tion of the whole self in faith is the true sacrifice. It is desire- 
lcss in the sense that it is prompted by no desire of reward, 
but it leads to “ fulfilment of desire ” in the highest sense. 

Re Uian, wo have followed tho traditional interpretation given by 
Sankara and all commentators on tho Upanisad. In his bhatya on tho 
Taiiiinya BrShmana, howovor, Bha£tabh5skora Midra, commenting on 
Uian ha txri vajairavasaft, says, Uian nama vajairavaso 'palyam ,—“ The 
offspring of Vfija4ravas named Ufian ”, and this certainly soems a more 
natural reading of the Sanskrit. There still remains tho possibility that 
tho name was invented in Bunyan’s fashion to suit tho story,—" Mr. 
Desirous ”; (or perhaps “ Willing ” or " Zealous ” ; for in tho Bruhmana 
there is no criticism of the offering on tho ground that the cows woro 
so poor or that VSjairavasa was not sincere, but simply a feeling on 
the part of Nacikctas that a son was needed to complete tho offering). 

Note that verses 1, 2, and 4 arc in prose, and are an almost exaot 
quotation from tho Taittiriya BrShmana. Tho reflections of Naciketas 
in verses 3, 6, and 6, are in vorso (liko tho rest of tho Upanigad) and are 
an addition to the original Brahmana story. 3o is a tag which may 
possibly be quoted from Br. iv. 4. 11a, but more likely is a current 
saying variously applied in various contexts (c/. also liS 3). 
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4. 8a hajuvaca piiaram, Tata kasmai mam dasyaeijUi; 

Dvitiyam trliyam tam hajuvaca, Mrtyave tva daddmijUi. 

5. Bahunam emi prathamo, 

bahunam emi madkyam-ah ; 

Kimsvid Yamasya Icartavyam, 
yan mayd 'dya karifyati. 

4. Then he said to his father, “ Father, to whom will 

you give me ? ” 

Twice he asked and thrice. Then (being angry) he 
answered, “ To Death do I give you.” 

5. ( Naciketas thought), 

Out of many I go foremost, 

Out of many I go midmost; 

What, I wonder, does Death need done, 

That he will do by me to-day. 

4. To whom will you give me ? Sankara says, Kasmai 
rtvig-vi£e$aya datyindrtham mam ddsyasi —“To whom, i.c. 
to what particular priest will you give me as a dak$ina or offer¬ 
ing ? ” The explanation seems reasonable. Naciketas was 
willing to be given as a servant to make up as far as he could 
for the defect of his father’s offering. His father, however, 
angered by the persistence of his “ priggish ” son, bursts forth 
with the equivalent of an angry Englishman’s “Go to hell”. 
His words were probably a mere expression of annoyance but 
Nacikctas, in his piety, takes them literally, and sets out for 
the house of Yama, the god of death. 

Quite what wo are to understand by this is not clear,—the 
story in the Tail. B. as well as in the Katha is very sketchily 
told. In Vedic times Yama’s house was conceived as in highest 
heaven, usually in the sun, and inaccessible to mortals. Max 
Miiller supposes that “ the father, having once said so, though 
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6. Anupatya yathd putve, 

pratipa&ya tathd 'pare; 

Sasyatn iva marlyah pacyate, 
sasyarti iv’ djdyate punaJi. 

6. Look back, as (faxed) the former men, 

Look on, so will the after ones: 

Like corn a mortal ripeneth, 

Like corn, is hither born again. 

in haste, had to be true to his word and sacrifice his son 
Whitney is however probably correct when he says, “To 
suppose anything of the kind is quite out of the spirit of the 
story. He simply goes, as naturally as in folk-lore stories 
everywhere people go to the (prosaically) most impossible places.” 

5, 6. Sankara represents Naciketas, startled at what has happened, 
going apart to reflect. Is it just that ho should have to dio ? Ho has 
tried to do his duty and cannot help knowing that he is better than many 
sons (“ Among many I go first ”). At least he is not worse than tho 
average (“Among many I go midmost”). His father has obviously 
spoken without purpose but there must bo purpose behind. It must be, 
ho reflects, that God has some special nood of him. Then, seeing his father 
full of grief, Naciketas comforts him with the words of verse 6, which 
following Sankara, wo should render, 

“ Look back, how mon of old behaved. 

Look round, so othors now behave.” 
i.o. Your ancestors never falsified their word, and good men to-day 
nover do so. Besides, what gain would there bo? Man at best is 
transitory,—what will happen must have happenod very soon. Do not 
grievo for what is inevitable and don’t think of breaking your word. 

We have given Sankara’s explanation as it merits consideration, and 
is followed by practically all Indian commentators, but it is surely more 
ingenious than convincing. Wo are rather inclined, with Max Mailer 
and Whitney, to regard both, w. 5 and 6 as a meditation of Naciketas, 
the subject of both boing the same, the tnmsitorinoes of human life. After 
all it is nothing unique that has happened to him. Ho is one of a large 
company moving toward the world of the departed,—the first of many 
who will come after, the midst of many of his contemporaries. The 
important thing is to find out the meaning of it all, for it must have a 
meaning. Why is Yama singling him out ?—what will he do through 
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7. VaUvdnarah pravi^ati, 

atitkir brdhmano grhdn; 

Tasya^eldm 6antim kurvanli, 

Kara Va ivasvatajuda ham . 

Naciketas in the house of Death. 

7. Like unto Fire a Brahmin guest 
Makes entry into houses: 

They make this his peace-offering,— 

“ Bring water, 0 Vaivasvata 

him ? The sarao idea is repeated in another and more generalised form 
in verse 6. As Whitney says, ** He sends his gazo first along after (anti) 
his predecessors, and then in the other direction to moot ( prali ) thoso 
who are coming after him,”—all faro alike. Then comes the classic 
couplet on transmigration,—man is like corn which ripens and rots that 
it may bo born again. 

Verse 6 may possibly be an interpolation. It is unnecessary after 
verso 5. It is an anachronism if wo have in view the supposed date of 
the Naciketas story ( Tail. H. mentions punar-mrti/u but not punar-janma). 
It is dramatically incorrect in that Naciketas xs hero represented as al¬ 
ready knowing a good deal about “ tho great passing-beyond On the 
other hand if we view the matter from the standpoint of the author of 
the Kafka Upanitad, transmigration had by his time bocome an es¬ 
tablished doctrino and stood in tho fore-front of men’s minds. The 
Brhadaranyalca had first explicitly taught it, and thereafter all tho Upani- 
sads assume it and seek deliverance from it. It is not unnatural there¬ 
fore that it should find mention at this point where Naciketas is sotting 
ont on hi3 search for eternal reality. 

Between verses 6 and 7 there is a gap. In the Brahmana 
story Naciketas goes to Yama’s house at the command of a 
divine Voice. Sankara however fills in as follows : “ Thus 
addressed, tho father sent him to Death to keep his word, and he 
having gone to the mansion of Yama fasted for three nights, 
Yama being away. When Yama returned his ministers or 
wife said to him,”—then follow verses 7 and 8. 

7. VaMvanara means “ belonging to all men It is an epithet of 
Agni, occurring 60 times in tho Rg Veda, and is used to designate fire in 
all its aspects. 

Vaivasvata, i.o. Yama, son of Vivasvat (the sun). 
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5. A$d-pratik?e sangatam sunrtdni, 

caji?td-purte piUra-pa4um£-ca sarvdn, 

Elad vrnkie puru^asyajxlpa-madhaso, 
yasyajina£nan vasali brdhmaw) grhe. 

8. Hope and expectation, friendship and joy, 

Sacrifices and good works, sons, cattle, all,— 

All this is wrenched from him of little wit 
In whose house a Brahmin abides unfed. 

Just as fire is appeased by water, so a Brahmin guest must 
be pleased with hospitable entertainment, beginning with 
water to wash his feet, otherwise his presence, like fire, is des¬ 
tructive to the house. Note the high position of the Brahmins 
at this period ; even a god is represented as guilty and liable 
to great loss if he offends one of them. As the Salapatha 
BraJimana said, “There are two kinds of devas, the gods in 
heaven and the Brahmins on earth”. (II. ii. 2. 6.) To some 
extent, however, tho Katha may be regarded as a piece of 
Brahmin propaganda. It represents the supreme knowledge 
of the Atman as having been divinely revealed to a Brahmin, 
whereas the older Upanisads represent this knowledge as first 
attained by Ksatriyas and communicated by them to Brahmins. 
Thus the Brhaddranyaka and the Chdndogya represent the Brah¬ 
min sage Gautama Aruni, the teacher of the great Yajnavalkya, 
as receiving instruction from Pravahapa Jaivali, King of the 
Pancalas, who says, “ This knowledgo has never come to 
Brahmins before you”. ( Br . vi. 2, Ch. v. 3, esp. 7.) In the 
Kausitaki (i. 1) Arupi is also said to have gone as pupil to King 
Citra Gargyayapa, and in Bf. ii. 1 and Kau$. iv. the proud 
Brahmin GSrgya is represented as a pupil of Ajata4atru, King 
of Ka4i. (But see Keith, R.P.V. 492-6 and Dasgupta, H.I.P., 
31, 33-36.) 

8. Sahgata= follovrehip, friendly intercourse. 

SOnrtd in Vodic Sanskrit means "joy” (see MacdonoII, S.D.). In later 
Sanskrit, especially among the Jains, it meant the virtue of kindly speeoh. 
(Sometimes also "truth,” opp. of anrta.) 6ankara interprets, "The 
fruit resulting from fellowship with good men and from true and pleasant 
speech 
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9. Tisro rairir yad avatsxr gfhe me, 

anaAnan brahmann alithir namasyah, 

Namas te ’slu brahman svasli me 'elu, 
tasmat prati trin varan vrijA^m. 

9. (Yama returns and addresses Naciketas). 

Since Brahmin, in my house you have abode three nights, 
Unfed,—a guest who should have been revered, 

Homage to thee, 0 Brahmin, welfare to me! 

Therefore in recompense choose thou three gifts. 

“ Sacrifices and good works ” ( latd-purte): 

wta, pp. of yaj= sacrificed, so things sacrificed, sacrifice. 

purta, pp. of pr=filled, fulfilled, so n. ( 1 ) fulfilment, ( 2 ) merit or 
charitable work. 

Sankara says, iafSpfirte —ietarp ySgajarp phalam, purtam aramadi • 
hiyUjam phalam. “ Islam means fniit produced by sacrifice, purtam — 
fruit resulting from such works as planting gardoos, etc.” 

This agrees with the regular Vodic use of the phrase. CJ. for cxamplo 
the great funeral hymn, Rg Veda X. 14, where the departed soul is 
addressed as follows: 

Sarp gacchasva pitrbhih, sar/i Yamena, 
itfapurlena parame vioman. 

“ Unite thou with tho fathore and with Yama, 

With the reward of thy sacrifices and good works in highest heaven." 
(See Macdoncll, V.R.S. 170.) 

Vffilcte, 3 s. pr. A. of vrj, P. vpnakli, to turn, twist, A.=to removo, 
wrench away (from anyone, g. or ab.). The subject is brahmanah, and 
the literal translation, “ A Brahmin wrenohes away all this, (i.e. all the 
things enumerated in the first half verse) from the man of littlo under¬ 
standing in whose house he remains unfed”. Sankara: vpnkte —Avar- 
jayati, viruUayati. (“ Vrnkle =romovos, destroys.’’) 

With verse 8 cf. Br. vi. 4. 12, where a Brahmin who has boon injured 
curses his injuror with the words, “ I take away your sons and cattle 
(putra-paJums-tc^adadc), I take away your sacrifices and meritorious 
deeds (ista-mkrte), I take away your hope and oxpoctation (aid- 
pardkdiau) ”. 

9. Welfare to me (svasli me^yistu), i.e. Pordon me and let me be 
freed from tho sin of inhospitality. 
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10 . &anta-sankalpah sumand yatha sydd, 

viia-manyur Gautamo mu 'bhi mrtyo, 
Tvat-prasrsiam md ’bhivadet pratila, 
elat traydrtdm pralhamam varam vrne. 


11. Yalhd purastad bhavita pralila, 

Auddalakir Arunir mal-pra^fsiah ; 
Sukham mini), dayitd viia-manyus, 
tvdm dadrdimn mrtyu-mukhdt pramuldam. 


The First Gift. 


10. ( Naciketas said :) 

That with anxiety allayed and anger gone, 

Gautama may be gracious to me, 0 Death,— 

That he may know and welcome me, by you sent back,— 
This choose I as the first gift of the three. 

11. (Yama replied:) 

AuddSlaki Arupi having known you 
Sent back by mo, will be just as before : 

Sweet will he sleep at night, his anger gone, 

On seeing you from Death’s (dread) maw released. 

11 . Mat-prasrslah, “sent bock by me,” i9 notn. in apposition with 
the subject, Auddilaki-Arupi. But this gives an unsuitable meaning, 
since tho one sent back is Naciketas, not his fathor. Sankara interprets 
as mayo anujftatah, ‘‘permitted or instructed by mo”. This is quite 
different from the obvious meaning of tho phrase in the previous verse, 
and cannot be accepted. Bohtlingk amends tho text to pratfs(e, “ Hav¬ 
ing recognised (you) A-A will be just as before to one by me dismissed 
Whitney suggests prasrstarp, and we accept, bis emendation as almost 
inevitable. So we render, “ Just as boforo will A-A be, having recognised 
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(you as) one sent back by mo Whitney himself howovor renders, “ As 
of old shall A-A bo cheerful (toward theo) sent forth by mo,’’—some¬ 
what doubtfully accepting the second meaning of pralila. 

Praiita, pp. of prati+i, gono toword and therefore (1) recognised, 
known, acknowledged, and so (2) convinced, satisfied, cheerful. Com¬ 
menting on pralila, in verse 10, Sankara says, praiita labdha-smrtVi.sa 
eva ay am pulro samdgatah ily-evam pralyabhijSnan ily-artkah. “ Praiita 
means recollected, recognising this is ray very own son come back again. 
On the whole wo prefer to follow Sankara here, though Hume and Deus- 
sen join Whitney in rendering, “ cheerful ” or “ happy," and this gives 
rathor a better order to the sentence. Dousscn keeps the reading, mol- 
prasrftah, but interprets quite differently from Sankara : 

“ Auddalaki Aruni will bo just as before, 

Happy will ho bo, released by me (from his words).” 

Ii wo wish to avoid emendation, this is probably tho best rendering. 1 

Gautama and Audddlahi-Aruni are names of Vaja^ravasa. 1 
Gautama is probably a clan name, and the other name may 
mean either Auddalaki, son of Arana, or the son (or descendant) 
of Uddalaka and Aruna. What then is his relation to the 
famous f?i Uddalaka Aruni, so prominent in Br., Ch. and Kaus 7 
(See note on 7.) Possibly an unworthy son, i.e. Auddalaki, 
son of Uddalaka, son of Aruna—Yajnavalkya being his spiritual 
descendant. (See the traditional list of teachers in the Vaja- 
saneyi school, Bf. vi. 5.) Vaja^ravasa is also a patronymic, 
son or descendant of Vajairavas, a name which occurs third 
before Aruna. 

But probably the names, which are all patronymics, are not 
intended to be historical. 


1 See not© on Uiarx (pngo 58) pointing out that Bhattabh&skara Mifira 
in his commentary on tho TaiUiriya Brahmana takes TJfian as the personal 
name of V&jaSravasa. (Soo A. Mah&dova Sastri’s edition, Aijtaka III, pt. 
II, 234. (Mysore 1913). Also Macdonoll and Keith, V.I. 282.) 

Charpontier ( Indian Antiquary, 1928, pp. 205, 223) considers that tho 
Katha identifies Ufian VajaSravaaa, tho father of Naciketas, with the 
famous UddSlaka Annji. Auddalaki Aruiji therefore means Nacikctas. 
So he renders vers© 11 “ As of old ho will bo full of joy; (since) the aon 
of UddSlaka Aruni has (already) been let loose by me ”, i.e. Yama im¬ 
plicitly tolls Jsaciketas that ho is already free to go back. So too 
Hillebrandt, “ Aruni, son of UddSlaka, is (herewith) released by me 
(Aus Brahmanas und Upanisadcn, 117.) 
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12. Svarge loke na bhayam kincana^aeti, 

na lalra tvam najaraya bibheti : 

Ubhe tirtvd ’dandyd-pipase, 
iokajxtigo modate svargaloke. 


The Second Gift: 

Knowledge of the Sacrifice, leading to Immortality. 

12. (Naciketas said :) 

In the heaven-world there is no fear whatever : 

Thou art not there, nor does one fear old age : 
Having crossed over both hunger and thirst, 

Sorrow o’er-past, one rejoices in heaven. 

12. Thou art not there : i.e. death, in the sense of the cause 
of decay and fear. But Yama, the god of death, though in 
later mythology a gloomy and fearful being, was in Vedic 
times regarded as the leader of men to the joys of the heaven- 
world, often conceived as located in the sun, where ruled his 
father Vivas vat. So the great Funeral Hymn, Rg X. 14, says : 
“ Yama was first to find for us the pathway.” 

And the departing soul is addressed as follows: 

“ Go forth, go forth along tho anciont pathway. 

By which our former fathers have departed. 

Thou shalt behold god Varuna and Yama. 

.Leaving bohind all blemish." 

With regard to the joy of the heaven-world Rg IX. 113, says : 
" Where radiance inexhaustible 
Dwells, and the light of heaven is set, 

Placo mo, clear flowing one, in that 
Imperishable deathless world.” 

“ Make me immortal in that world. 

Where dwells the King Vaivasvata, 

Where stands the inmost shrine of heaven 
And where the living waters are.” 

When the Katha Upani^ad was written, however, this bright 
faith had passed away. Though Naciketas seems to give 
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13. 5a tern agnim svargyam adhyesi mrlyo, 

prabruhi tam 1 6raddadh&naya mahyam: 

Svargalokd amrlatvara bhajante, 
etad dvitiyena 17 ne varena. 

14. Pra te bravimi tad-u me nibodha, 

svargyam agnim Naciketah prajamn : 
Anania-lokdptim atho pratiftham 
viddhi tvam slam nihilam guhdydm. 

13. Thysolf, 0 Death, know’st well the heavenly fire, 

To mo do thou declare it, who have faith: 

(By it) heaven’s people share immortal life : 

This choose I as the second of the gifts. 

14. (Death said :) 

To thee do I declare it, mark me well, 

Knowing well the heavenly fire, Naciketas : 

The means of attaining the infinite world 
And its foundation,—know this hidden in the cave. 

expression to it in this verse, it is clear from his later questions 
that the doubts as to the future life which came in toward the 
end of the Brahmana period and which developed into the 
agnosticism of Buddhism, had affected him also. 

13 ff. These verses roflect the thought of the Brahmana period. 
In it the sacrifice became of predominant importance,—more 
important even than the gods. It was through the power of 
the sacrifice that the gods were said to havo gained the victory 
over the asuras and to have gained immortality. See for 
example tiatapatha Brahmana, III. 6. 1, 28 and 29. 

1 13.b. tam, bo B. and C. A. reads Ivam but against the weight of 
cited 3fas. evidence. 
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14. The fire of the sacrifice is called “ heavenly,” first be¬ 
cause it is identical in nature with that Agni which in his heaven¬ 
ly form shines in the sun, and secondly because it leads to 
heaven. 

“ He who sacrifice? doubtless doe3 so that ho also may obtain a place 
in the world of tho gods. That sacrifice of his goes forth towards the 

world of the gods: aftor it follows tho sacrificer.Ho now strides 

the Vi?p\i strides. Gratifying tho gods by sacrifice ho acquires a share 
among them, and having acquired a share among them he goes to them. 

_When one has thus ascended those worlds, that is the goal, that is 

tho safe refuge” (or abode, prali*lh&). ( S'atapalha B. I. 9. 3.) 

The word pratifthd means that on which anything stands or 
rests, and so “ foundation,” “ abode,” “refuge”. In the passage 
just quoted the heaven-world itself, identified with the sun, is 
spoken of as the pratislhd or safe abode of the blessed departed. 
“ He looks up toward the sun, for that is the final goal, that is the 
aafo refuge.” ($.1?. I. 9. 3. 15.) In our verse however the 
sacrificial fire is spoken of as the pratisthd or support of the 
heaven world, as later, in II. 11, it is said to be the support 
of the universe. 

The phrase “ Hidden in the Cave ” ( nihiiam guhdyam) is 
one of the characteristic phrases of the Upani^ads. 1 It is pos¬ 
sible that here it may primarily refer to tho fire which is hidden 
in the fire-sticks until it is set free by friction. (See IV. 8.) 
But the more usual reference is to the cave of the human heart, 
—“ the cave in the midst of the body ” (guild kirirasya madhye, 
Tail. Brahmana, I. 2. 1. 3). The prime meaning then is that 
Naciketas should know that that fire which is both the means 
of attainment and the support of the heaven-world is also the 
vital heat or energy in his own heart. But there is a second 
and deeper meaning behind which Yama will later make ex¬ 
plicit and which forms the central teaching of the Upanigads : 
fire being the symbol of that ultimate power which is the founda¬ 
tion or support of the universe and which may be intuitively 
known as the inner Self. 

The Katha Upanisad thus begins with the ritual religion of 


1 Like tho similar phrase guhZ-hita (U. 12.) it is used in the Bff 
Veda of tho treasure (of rain) which tho drought-demons (Vftra, Ahi), 
hid in tho cloud-caves. Soe I. 130. 3; X. 71. 1. 
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tU> Brahmanas, bub then it is shown that it is not the sacrifice 
itself but realisation of its inner meaning which gives salvation. 
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15. Lolcddim agnim tarn uvaca lasniai, 

yd if taka yavatir va yathd vd: 

8a cajxpi tat pralyavadad yathoktam, 

Atha^asya mrtyuh punar ev' aha tuft ah. 

16. Tam abravit priyamdno mahatma, 

varam tava^iha^adya dadami bhuyah: 

Tava^eva ndmnd bhavitajyam agnih 
srhkdm cajimdm aneka-rupdm grlidna. 

15. He told him of that fire, source of the world : 

What bricks (are required for the altar), how many, 
and how best arranged ; 

And he in turn repeated it as told. 

Then, pleased with him, Death spoke even yet again : 

16. Being delighted, the Great-soul addressed him : 

I give you here to-day another boon,— 

By thy name only shall this fire bo called ; 

Accept also this many-pattern’d chain. 

15. That fire, source of the worlds {lokadim agnim). lolc5di=loka 
+adi=lokandm adi. Loka rocon3 world in tho sense of a division of 
the universo. So thoro aro often said to bo two lolcas, earth and heaven; 
or three ( + air); or seven, variously named. 

Tho most obvious rendering of lokddi is source or origin of the worlds. 
Agni in tho &g Veda is often identified with Prajftpati, tho creator. Again 
in Katha v. 9, wo are told that tho ono Fire, having entered the universe, 

15. d. Some Met. read punar alia, making the line metrical. 

16. d. B. ca mam. 
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assuraod all forms. (CJ. Horaclcitus.) Also with regard to the sacrificed 
fire wo are told in Br. i. 2. 7., “ This fire is the aria, the worlds aro its 
embodiment 

Lokadi might also mean * first of the worlds So dafikara says, * Firo 
is lokSnSm adi because it was the first embodied existence) So in the 
Bg Veda, Agni is often represented as the first bom son of Dyaus. Also 
Ch. vi. 8. 4, says that all other things evolved from fire (tejai) which 
was itself the first product of essential Boing (sai.). 

Tho simplest interpretation is that Yama taught Naciketas 
the proper arrangement of the fire-sacrifice, glorified in Brdh- 
Tnav/i fashion as source and support of the worlds. 


10. Max Mailer flntrod. S.B.E. XIV, p. xxv), considers that verses 16- 
18 are an insertion. “ Death had granted three boons to Nacikctas 
and no more. In a later portion of the Upaniaad (ii. 3), however, the 
expression s/Atfl viUamay* occurs, which I have translated by * the road 
that loads to wealth As it is said that Naciketas did not choose that 
errxka, some reader must have supposed that a sp\k5 was offered him 
by Death. Srfika, however, meant commonly a string or necklace, 
and henco arose tho idea that Death must have offered a nocklace as an 
additional gift to Naciketas.” 

Re Srfika, wo do not know Max Mailer’s authority for saying that it 
commonly moans necklace, since apparently it only occurs in these two 
Kafka verses. In this verse, joined with aneka-rupa wo may infer a 
me aning like necklace or garland, but in ii. 3, it seems to mean a road. 
So Sankara in this verso hesitates botween the two meanings, “ a neck¬ 
lace of precious stones " (ralnamayi mala), and “ the way or knowledge 
of works (karmamayi galih) (i.e. tho sacrifice) which is not to bo despised 
bccauso it is productive of many fruitsDeussen, however, suggests 
“ chain,” as suiting both cases, here an ornamental chain and in ii. 3, a 
golden fetter. 

Wo accept Doussen’s suggestion and point out in support that arixkd 
may very well be connected with the common word for chain, JrtkkalS, 
which in Prakrit appears without the aspirate as though from a Sanskrit 
form 6r*kal&. For the variation between a and 6 cJ. Srgala and srgala 
(jackal). (See Turner, Nepali Dictionary, s.v. sSAlo.) 

The chain is called aneka-rupa, which might be rendered “ many- 
ooloured” if referring to a jewelled chain, but more literally means 
“multiform", “many-pattem’d". This may merely refer to tho rich 
ornamentation of the chain, or tho chain may have been a kind of talis¬ 
man, engraved with various mantras or with figures possessing a 
symbolic (sacred or magic) meaning. This would lend significance to 
nicdyya^imZm of the next verse if we interpret it as moaning, as Prof. 
F. W. Thomas suggests, “gazing at this (chain) ”. 
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17. Trindciketas tribhir etya sandkim, 

trikarma-left tarati janma-mjtyu : 

Brahma-ja-jnam devam xdyam viditvd 
nicdyya^imdm iantim alyantam eti. 

18 . Trindciketas trayam etad viditvd 

ya evam vidvdmA cinule n&dlcetam: 

Sa mrtyu-pdAdn puratafi pranodya 
SokajUigo modat-e svargaloke. 

17. Who thrice has lit the NSciketa fire, 

Having attained to union with the three,— 

The doer of the triple work, 

He crosses over birth and death : 

Knowing the god adorable, 

Who knoweth what is Brahma-born, 

Revering (him) one goes for ever to this peace. 

18. Having a triple Ndciketa, having known this three, 

He who, thus knowing builds the Ndciketa (fire), 
Having thrust off before the bonds of death, 

Sorrow o’er-past rejoices in the heaven-world. 

17. Tho story of Naciketas as we have said first occurs in tho Taitti- 
riya BrShmana in connection with the Ndciketa fire sacrifice. Yama 
reveals the sacrifice to Naciketas and does him the honour of calling it 
by his name. Ndciketa is thus treated as an adjective derived from 
Naciketas (i.e. relating or belonging to Naciketas). Whitney points 
out that in this caso the form should bo NSciketasa. 

Trinaciketa ( bahuvrthi compound): “Having a triple Ndciketa," i.e. 
“ He by whom tbe fire of tho NSciketa sacrifice has been thrice kindled,’’ 
or, “ He who has kindled three NSciketa fires". The NSciketa seems 
to have been a form of the Agnihotra. For a description of this with 
its threo fires ( Oarhapatya , Ahataniya and Daknna) see, o.g. the 2nd 
kStida of tho tfalapatha BrShmana. (S.B.E. XII.) v 
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17, 18. Union with the three : Having known this three : Sankara 
explains “ the three ” of verso 17, with whom ono must have union in 
performing the sacrifice, as “ father, mother and spiritual teacher ” 
(flcarya), or alternatively “ Voda, smrti and good men The explana¬ 
tion is not convincing. The triple t cork ho explains as “ sacrifice, study 
and almsgiving ” (ijya-adhyayana-ddna). 

“ This three," of verse 18, ho explains differently, referring back to 
tho instruction of Yaraa in verse 15, “ What bricks, how many, and 
how arranged 

17b. Brahma-ja-jna : Sankara takes ja and jna as in appo¬ 
sition, and interprets as “ the omniscient one who is born of 
Brahman ”. He takes it as referring to Hiranyagarbha (“ the 
golden germ ” from which according to Rg Veda X. 121, the 
universe developed). This Sankara takes to be a name of 
Saguna-Brahman. This however is reading much later Vedantic 
conceptions into the Upani$ad. (See pp. 88, 133#) 

The most natural interpretation is to take Brahma-ja-jna 
as a name of Agni, i.e. the knower (jna) of Brahma-jo, i.e. 
what is born of Brahman, i.e. the universe. That is to say 
the name is equivalent to Jatavedas (the all-knower)—a con¬ 
stant Vedic name for Agni, who is here also called idya (adorable) 
and deoa (resplendent or divine). 1 

Hume points out that niedyya may carry a double meaning : 
“ revering ” (Agni) and “ building up ” (the fire which is his 
symbol). It might also mean “ gazing at”, “ perceiving 
(So Sankara comments, tarn . . . vidittfi 6fatrataf\ nicayya drstva 
ca^StmabhSvena, —"Having known him from scripture and having re¬ 
alised him as tho self. ’’) 


1 Brahma-jajtiarp viditva nicayya : Quite a different rendering is pro¬ 
posed by Hillobrandt (followed by Charpentier),—" Having known and 
meditated upon (tho texts) brahma jajOanam (A.V. iv. 1. 1) and devam 
yfyam (some unidentified Agni hymn), he for eternal time goes to this 
peace See Hillebrandt, T.K. and A.B.U. 118; Charpentier, I.A. (1928). 

Geldncr, (V.B. 158, note 895), also says, " Because he has known and 
beheld the Brahman of the well-known verses brahma jajj&nam, 
A.V. 4. L” 

For these texts see Bloomfield, Vedic Concordance, sv. brahma jajAonarp 
prathamarp puraetdt, 656. In most of tho passages tho reforonce is to the 
sun or heavenly fire, called, " the brahman bom first in tho east ” (jajhSna 
pi. p. A. of jan, c/. Gk. y.'yvo/Mu,). See for examplo T.S. iv. 2. 8. d. (Keith 
V.B.Y.S. 321) and 6.B. vii. 4. 1. 14. (S.B.E. 41, 366.) 
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19. Esa te 'gnir Naciketafi svargyo 

yarn avputhd dvitiyena varena : 

Etam agnim lava^eva pravck$yanii jandsas, 

Trtvjam vararn Naciketo vrni$va. 

19. This is thy heavenly fire, Naciketas, 

Which thou hast chosen for the second gift: 

This fire thine alone will people call: 

Choose now, O Naciketas, the third gift. 

“ This peace ” (imdm iantim) —Sankara explains aa avabuddhi- 
pratyaktam iantim, —the peace which is immediately realised in one's 
own experience. But the phrase “ this poaco " is grammatically awkward 
since, apart from verso 7, this is tho first reforonco to fanti. Whitney 
therefore takes imSip iantim as governed by nicSyya, regarding ^anft'm, 
in the senso of “ appeasement ”, as roforring to the Nftcikota fire. 
“ Revering this appeasement ho goes to tho endless." Grammatically, 
howover, it would be natural to separate imdy% and iSntim, taking imStn 
deictically as referring to srfikSm. On the other hand wo noto that in 
S’vet. iv. 11, whoro our verso is partially quoted, nicayya clearly governs 
devam idyam, and imam iantim governed by eft can only moan 41 this 
peace". 

Returning to the Three, which the sacrificer has to know 
and with which he is to be united, we suggest that the reference 
is to the agni-traya, the three sacrificial fires, but to these as 
representing or symbolising the triune Agni (Irivrt agni) who is 
later identified with Brahman. See again tiatapalha B. I. 9. 3, 
and after the passage quoted (p. 6S) note verses 14 and 15. 
“ He looks on the ahavaniya fire saying, ‘ We have united with 
the splendour ’. He then looks up toward the sun (the heavenly 
fire) for that is the final goal, that is the safe resort. To that 
goal, to that resort, he thereby goes.” This whole passage then 
(Kaput I. 12-19) moves within the sphere of ideas of the 
Brahmanas, but note the insistence on knowledge of the sym¬ 
bolism of the sacrifice by which we pass to the thought of the 
Upani§ads. Road again the note on verse 14. 
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3^f%^rJTgftre^in5T toutth* 1 l 

^t**nfq fafafajfajei h*;t *t fr sf^nHur^T ; i 
«rj ?rc «o?N ht Hfrtfajtcfa hi ^ i ^ i 

^Ir^lf3 f%3f <? -9 3fl g$3HTW I 

?WT TTHJ WT^IT'fft ? STOft -TT^tJT ^3^7 ?'f‘Scf II ^ II 

7131^3: ^^S'fefTOTH 5 ^ | 

Wn ^ni ^ *Pta ’arreft ii ^ n 

’if? 3^*3 f?Tf prf ^ i 

>j 

HTT»J*ft ?f , S%<TW»f3 ^THT?f <?T ^fTHWT^T | ^8 | 

20. Yd^iyam prete vicikitsd manusye, 

asti^ity-eke, na^ayam asti^xti ca^eJce; 

Etad vidydm anu&istas tvayd ’ham, 
varanam e?a varas tjtiyah. 

21. Devair atrajipi vicikitsitam purd, 

na hi sujneyam anur esa dharmah ; 

Any am varam Naciketo vrrtijva, 
md majuparotsir ati md srja^enam. 

22. Devair atra^api vicikitsitam kila, 

tvam ta Miiyo yan na sujneyam dttha : 

Vaktd cajisya tvddrg anyo na labhyo, 
najanyo varas tidya etasya kaAcit. 

23. &atdyu$ah putra-pautrdn vrnisva, 

bahun pa£un hasti-hiranyam aAvdn; 

Bhumer mahad ayaianam vpjd^va, 
svayam ca jiva iarado ydvad icchasi. 

24. Etat-txdyam yadi manyase varam, 

vrnisva vMam cira-jivifcdm ca : 

Mahdbhumau Naciketas tvam edhi, 
kdmandm tvd kdma-bhdjam karomi. 
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The Thiid Gift: 

Knowledge concerning the great Passing-beyond. 

20. ( Naciketas said :) 

This doubt there is about a man departed,— 

Some say, ‘ He is,’ some, ‘ He does not exist *; 

This would I know, instructed well by thee : 

Of the three gifts, this gift is the third. 

21. (Death said :) 

Even the gods of old on this point doubted, 

For subtle is this truth and hard to know. 

Choose then another boon, 0 Naciketas! 

Do not entreat me, give this up I pray ! 

22 . ( Naciketas said :) 

Even the gods indeed on this point doubted, 

Which thou too say’st, 0 Death, is hard to know : 

Of it no other teacher can be found like you, 

Nor is there other boon to equal this. 

23. ( Death said :) 

Centenarian sons and grandsons choose thou, 

Many cattle, elephants, gold, and horses : 

Choose thou far-flung dominion of the earth, 

And live thyself as many autumns as thou wilt. 

24. Or, if thou thinkest other boon equal to this, 

Choose—riches and a long extended life : 

On the great earth, O Naciketas, be thou (king); 

Of thy desires I make thee free-enjoyer. 

20. Na^asti —“ he dooa not exist”. The prevalence of such nSstikaa 
or disboliovore in the soul’s eternal existence haa been considered by some 
to bo an indication of a post-Buddhist date for the Upani^ad. Or the 
reference may bo to the Curvukas, a school of materialist* which dates 
from quite ancient timoe. But such doubts are natural to man in all 
ages. See Introduction. 

21. d. Litorally, “Do not importune me, let this go for mo". Ma 
uparotsih, aor. without augment used as imperative. rudh=to obstruot, 
aor. 3. s. arolsti. upa+rudA=to besiege, importune. 
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11 *tmr Jrrfcra i 

T*7T XJHV- * iftfSTT wirfN ngw: I 

afrfwRarmfw: ufcroTTO *Tfa%?d H^ri u ^ i 

*5twm tr^ritfieiefpi f^rrari *iKnf*i inr: i 
«lfa *HT *Ptfaa«??l^r ata *rsp»* o n 

* ft%*r cmfflW wgtsn f^rnw^i %t3t i 

sfttwm^ ^rcftfarsifa <a gr^j % TO?fa ! « ^ ii ^ h 

«(>r(4aiTOcTTiTTg^*I SRTW HsnaiT I 

wfwi i^w<faa«teT*Tfa<ft^f ^T *:%a i ^= n 

25. Ye ye kdmd durlabhd martya-lcke , 

sarvan kamamA chandatah prdrt/iayasva: 

Imd rdmdh sarathdb salaryd 
na hiJidfiS lambhaniya manusyaik, 

Abhir mat-prattabhik paricdrayasva, 

Nacikelo maranam rad ’nupraksik. 

26. Svobhdvd martyasya yad antaka^elat 

sarvendriydndm. jarayarli lejafy : 

Api sarvarn jivilam alparn eva, 
tava^eva vdkas lava nrtya-gite. 

27. Na vitiena larpaniyo manu§yo, 

lapsydrnahe viitam adrdlcsma cel tvd : 

Jivisydnw yavad iiisyasi Ivam, 
varas tu me varaniyah sa eva. 

28. Ajiryaldm amrtandm upelya 

jiryan martyah kvadhahslhah prajanan, 
Abhidhydyan varna-rati-pramodan 
atidirghe jivite Ico rarneta. 


28. b. One Mea. has kvavoslhah ; two, kvadhaelah. 
6ahkara gives the v.l., kva ladatlha^. 
Hillebrandt, T.K., adopts kv-avasthah. 
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25. Wliate’er deairea in mortal world- are hard to win,— 

For all desires at pleasure make request: 

These lovely girls, with chariots and lutes, 

Such as are not obtainable by men,— 

By these, by me bestowed, be waited on : 

O Naciketas, ask not about dying. 

26. (Naciketas said:) 

Ephemeral things! They wear away, O Death, 
Whatever vigour of his powers a man may have. 

All life, moreover, at the best is brief : 

Thine be the chariots, thine the dance and song ! 

27. Never with wealth can man be satisfied. 

Shall we get wealth if we have seen thee ? 

Shall we even live as long as thou shalt reign ? 

That boon then must I choose, and that alone. 

28. Drawing near the agelessness of the immortals, 

What aging mortal here below that understands, 
Weighing the joys of beauty and of love, 

Would delight in an over-long life ? 

23. bhumer mafuulaytUanam —“ a groat expanse* of earth ”. Sankara,— 
prthivyah vietirryir/i aamrSjyam. 

24. o. translates literally tho text, mohabhumau, etc. and the word 
M king ” has to bo supplied. Probably wo should amend to mahan bhu- 
mau.—" On earth, 0 Naciketas, bo thou groat 

25. The story of tho temptation of Naciketas presents points of 
similarity with that told of Buddha. A vision of Apsarasee is suggested. 

26. S'vobhavaft : " existing till to-morrow,” so “ things of a day 

27. Sankara treats lines b, c, as an affirmation,—“ Wo shall obtain 
wealth if we have soon thoo, wo shall live as long as thou shalt rulo,"— 
“ for how could a man after approaching thee bo poor or short-lived ”. 
Treated as interrogativo howovor the sense is much better. So, Mailer, 
Hums, Whitney, -etc. 

With lino c. c], Hebrew*, ii. 15, “ That he might deliver them who 
through fear of death wore in all their living subject to bondage”. Fear 
of death is an obsession which destroys both tho power and the zest 
of real living. 

28. Ajiryaiam— Sankara and others who follow him seem to take 
this for a g. pi. agreeing with amrtonSm. But why should upetya govern 
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•gtsTi grt irangof^ ?wrflfn%fn n v. i 

29. Yasminn idarn vicikilsanli Mrtyo, 

yat sdmpardye mahati bruhi nas tat: 

Yo ’yarn varo gudham anupravijito, 

Najinyam tasmdn Nacikda vpiite. 

29. Tell me this thing whereon they doubt, 0 Death, 
What is the meaning of the great transition : 

This boon which penetrates the mystery. 

Naught else than that doth Naciketas choose. 

the g. f Wo have taken as acc. e. of ojiryaiS (only here). Max 
MOller suggests ajaryata and Whitney, ajuryata or ajuryatS. 
Kvadhahslhah. (another an. A*y.) wo have taken as =lcu (deprecatory 
+adhah-stha (standing below), i.e. on this wretched earth. Two 
an of Xtyonna in one verse surely suggest a corrupt text, varna- 
raii (“ beauty and love ”): varna —external appearance, colour (so caste), 
beauty; rat»=sense*delight, sexual pleasure, love. 

20 . yru sumparSye mahati —“ what there is in the great passing beyond,” 
i.e. tho meaning of tho great transition. 

Samparaya=sam+para + aya; g5r/ipar5ya, adj. relating to the sam- 
paraya, noun—the meaning of the passing beyond, the other life or 
world to which it leads, or ( =sarjtparaya) tho passing beyond, i.e. death 
itself. 

gttfham anupravieta : entered into the hidden, penetrated the mystery. 


It is clear from Naciketas’s restatement of his question in 
veree 29 that verse 20 did not fully express his meaning. The 
question was not morel}', “ Docs a man continue to exist after 
death ? ” It is clear, as RSm&nuja points out, that the first two 
requests are meaningless except as implying a belief in such 
existence {6b. I. 2. 12.). In the Brahmana story the question 
was, How shall one overcome the danger of re-death and so 
secure immortality ? Here the question is. What is the mean¬ 
ing of death ? What is the nature of the state to which death 
leads ? And this is later seen to mean, What is the nature of 
eternal Reality ? What is man’s relation to it ? and how can 
he reach it ? 
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SECOND VALLI 

The Second Valli begins the Upanigad teaching proper ; 
from this point on Death is supposed to be the speaker. 

There are two ways: the way of good and the way of pleasure, 
i.e. the way of illusion of a seeming material wealth, obtainable 
by the senses, which leads to repeated death. To enter the 
way of good, which is the way of knowledge of true reality, 
a spiritual teacher is first needed. Verses 10 and 11 next seem 
to point out that not only must the way of pleasure be given 
up but also that good which seeks heavenly satisfaction, if 
the highest good of all is to be obtained. This consists in the 
vision of the inmost reality by adhycHma-yoga. This reality is 
symbolised by “ Om ” and is called Brahman. It is identical 
with the Atman, the self hidden in the heart. It is both too 
great and too subtle and deeply hidden to be gained by in¬ 
tellectual knowledge yet it reveals itself to those it chooses. 
Those alone are fit to be chosen who have gone along the way 
of good to a collected and peaceful mind. 

The Two Ways,—of good and of knowledge, and of pleasure 
and ignorance. The Upanigads are said to teach the jnana- 
mdrga, the way of salvation through knowledge, and are often 
criticised as being too purely intellectual. The criticism is 
not unfounded, especially if Sankara is taken as guide to their 
meaning. Knowledge is far too often conceived as intellectual 
assent to a philosophy of pure monism. It is fair to point out, 

• however, that Sankara, like all the commentators on the 
Upanigads and Vedanta-sutras, emphasises preconditions for 
entering on the way of knowledge which are largely moral in 
nature. So, commenting on the first verse of the Vedanta- 
sutras,—“ Then therefore the inquiry into Brahman,”—ho 
says that the preconditions for such an inquiry are, (1) Dis¬ 
crimination between eternal and transient things; (2) Renun¬ 
ciation of the desire for the enjoyment of reward; (3) Acquire¬ 
ment of tranquillity, self-control, patient endurance and re¬ 
verence {baddhd ); and (4) Desire for salvation. (1. Nityanitya - 
vaMu-viveka, 2. ihdmulrdrtha-phaia-bhoga-viragah, 3. Sama- 
damddisddhanasampat, 4. mumukpulva.) The story of Naci- 
kotas is an excellent illustration of these requirements. 
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-£MM fqq^a fqq^ft «jfkjT *TT *q f?$fa ^TcTT I 

o. 

f^Twtf^ »rf^i%crff *r <qr qrrm b 8 n 

«rfkrnrr*Rk qawKr: ^ki : xrfisci jrutptp i 
^V^wrarn qf<qf«rf tjst srfr •PfcnrRT i b 


Dvitiyd Valll. 

1. Anyat^Jreyo 'nyad vtajeva preyas te, 

ubhe nandrthe purusam sinltah; 
[Tayoh] &reya adaddnasya sadhu bhavali, 
hiyate ’rthad ya u preyo vrryite. 

2. &reya4-ca preya£-ca manufyam etah, 

tau samparitya vivinakti dhirah ; 

&reyo hi dhiro [aMi] preyaso vrnite, 
preyo mando yoga-ksemad vrnite. 

3. Sa Ivam priydn priya-rupami-ca kdmdn, 

abhidhyayan Naciketo ’lyaerdkfih; 
Na^etdm srhkdm vittamayim avdplo, 
yasyam majjanti bahavo manusydh. 

4. Duram de viparite vifiici, 

avidyd yd ca vidya^ili jndtd ; 
Vidyd-'bhipsinam Naciketasam manye, 
tui tvd kamd bahavo ’lolupanta. 
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5. Avidyayam ardare vartam&ndh, 

svayam dhirdk pandilam manyamunah; 
Dandramyamandh pariyanti mudhd, 
andhena^eva niyatndnS yalhd ’ndhdh. 

The Two Ways. 

1. One thing is the good (sreyas), quite other the pleasant 

(preyas) : 

Both these with different aim bind man (to action): 
Well is it for him who takes hold of the good ; 

He fails of his aim who chooses the pleasant. 

2. Both the good and the pleasant approach a man : 

Going all round them the wise discriminates : 

For good before pleasure a wise man chooses; 

The fool, for 1 property, prefers the pleasant. 

3. But thou, the pleasant and sweet-seeming objects. 

Examining, O Naciketas, hast renounced, 

Not having fastened on that chain 2 of riches 
Wherein so many mortals sink to ruin. 

4. Far opposite are these two and divergent,— 

Ignorance and what is known as knowledge : 

Eager for knowledge deem I Naciketas; 

Many delightful things did not distract you. 

5. Abiding in the midst of ignorance. 

Self-wise, thinking themselves learned, 

Fools go about, rushing round and round, 

Like blind men led by the blind. 

1 Or, to property. 

2 Or, Not having taken to that way of riches. 

1. SYeyas, cp. of in, splendour, beauty, fortune, moans generally 
superior. Hore, and a number of times in the GilZ, it means the morally 
excellent, the good. 

prey as, cp. of prtyn=dearer; here means the pleasant, that which 
to most is dearer than the good. 

“ He fails of his aim ” or “ misses the goal ” (hiyale arthad). Many 
of the Biblical words for sin mark it as a missing of the aim or goal of 
life. (So Gk. anaprla and Heb. **9*7, * te derivatives.) 
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2. Yoga-kscma is generally interpreted a3 “getting and keeping 
So 6aiikara here takes os moaning iariro/li-upacaya-raktana-nimtitam, i.e. 
“ Tho fool prefers the pleasant,—such things as cattle, etc. for the pur¬ 
pose of fattening and preserving his body But this does not bring 
out the ironic punning of tho text. Tho most usual meaning of yoga- 
kttma is “property”, “possession”, “prosperity”. So, the fool, i.e. 
the worldly-wise materialist, for the sake of getting and keeping, i.e. 
for property, prefers things which give bodily comfort. But the abla¬ 
tive may also mean " in preference to ”, “ rather than ”. So, the fool to 
(real abiding) property (i.e. the good) prefers the pleasant. This agrees 
with tho uso of the phrase in Oita ix. 22, whore it is said that Kf«na 
himself undertakes tho maintenance of his devotees, or provides their 
yoga-kttma, i.e. property, security, all that they really need. 

“ Those men who think on mo alone. 

Who worship me and nought besido, 

Of these, my constant devoteos, 

I mysolf tako the maintenance.” 

(Or, “ I furnish full prosperity ”, 

Yoga-kattnam vahSmy aham.) 

Our text, we take it, plays on the two meanings of the ablative to point 
the folly of the materialist view of life. Compare Matthew vi. 19-34. 

3. Chain of riches (srhka vitlamayi ): As we said in commenting on 
I. 16, tho meaning of srftka is uncertain. 6ai>kara treats it there as 
meaning “ necklace ” and hero as meaning “ way ". Hume, to be con¬ 
sistent, renders by “garland” in this verse also, which obviously doee 
not suit the context. Whitney says “ Tho use of majjanti , 4 sink ’ indi¬ 
cates that s ?means something liko 4 slough * or ‘ pool ’ ”, but that 
does not suit I. 16. Dousson’s ‘chain’ (Kotto), which might in I. 16 
mean an ornamental chain set with jewels and hero a fetter, is the only 
conjecture which suits both cases. Following him we read, “ Not having 
fastened on that chain of riches ”. 

All difficulties would disappear if, following Geldner and Charpentier, 
we amend majjanti to eajjanti and so read, “ Not having fastened on (or 
accepted) this chain of richos, wherein so many mortals are entangled ”. 

4. Divergent : vitUci, f. dual of vitvaHc (nitu= on both sides, and 
arte=to go or lead). 

Distract: alolupanta, 3 pi. imporf. A. intensive of lup, to injure, tear. 
The intensive is said to have tho meaning 4 confound ’ but Whitney 
thinks it is invented to suit this case. Ho and Hume take the primary 
meaning and render “Many desires do not rend thee”. (?amend to 
lolupyante.) We have taken i2m3 objectively. 

5. Cf. Matthew xv. 14. “ If tho blind lead the blind, both shall fall 
into tho ditch.” The words refer to the obstinate solf-oonceit of the 
Pharisees. 
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yfwfa *rra nmni ftwrtbr aj-m i 

3PT wfat *TC% Tfa WrY ^T«‘ ^ D < I 

6. Na sampardyah pratibhdti bdlam, 

pramddyantam vitta-mohena mudham; 

Ayam lolco na^asti para iti mdnl, 
punah punar vacant dpadyate me. 

The cause of repeated death. 

6. The passing-beyond is not clear to the childish, 
Careless, befooled with the glamour of wealth : 

“ This world exists, there is no other,”—thinking, 
Again and again he falls within my power. 

6. Na ftamparZyah pralibh&li balam: The meaning of the passing- 
beyond (i.e. death) does not shine (i.e. is not clear, intelligible) to the 
child. 

Child (bold) is here synonymous with fool, and so is rendered 
“ childish ”. It ironically refers to the materialistically minded 
man who prides himself upon his hard sense. 

It is interesting to contrast this with the quite opposite 
conception of the child-mind set forth in Bfbaddraij.yaka III. 
5. 1. U§asta asks Yajfiavalkya to explain the Brahman who 
is the self within. Yajfiavalkya says negatively, “ Thou canst 
not sec the seer of the sight,.. thou canst not know the knower 
of what is known How then, asks Kahola, is it possible to 
come into touch with the inner-self ? Yajfiavalkya then 
replied, “ Let a Brahmin, casting aside his learning, take his 
stand on childhood ” (pandityam nirvidya bdlyena tifthdset). 
Here bdlya (childhood) evidently betokens a state of simplicity 
and intuitional understanding, and the saying may be com¬ 
pared with that of Jesus, “ Except ye become like little children 
ye shall not see the kingdom of God ”. Although the conception 
of childhood differs in the two passages, the Katha Upanijad, 
in the verses which follow, resembles the Brhaddranyaka (i.e.) 
in that it sets small value on argumentative reasoning as a 
means of reaching the Self. So verse 9 announces very em¬ 
phatically, “ Not by reasoning (larka) is this thought to be 
obtained ”. This thought may be the thought of the sdmparaya, 
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the meaning of the great transition beyond death. But it 
evidently means also the thought of the ultimate reality to 
which that transition leads if one has been enlightened and 
delivered. 

sranmnfir * «r fw i 

'i 

wr»aqf w warrs^^prf ^TctT 1 a I 

*r sffai tovt froww* i 

JTT^EJJnt^T^Ic^R^aJTTflrTcf || *= n 

7. fcravaiuiyajapi bahubhir yo na labhyaJt, 

Arnvanto ’pi bahavo yam na vidyuh ; 

AAcaryo vaktd kuAalo ’sya labdhd, 
aAcaryo jnald kuAalamiAistah. 

8. Na Tiarena^avarena prokta e?a 

suvijneyo baliudha cijtiyamdnaJi ; 

Ananya-prokte gatir atra naali, 
aniydn hy aiarleyam anupramdnat. 

The Need of a Spiritual Teacher. 

7. He whom many cannot even hear of, 

Whom many, even hearing, do not know,— 

Wondrous His teacher, skilful His attainer, 

Wondrous His knower, skilfully instructed. 

8. Not taught by an inferior man can He 

Be truly understood, though much considered ; 

Save by another taught there’s no way thither, 

For He is inconceivably subtler than the subtle. . 

7—9. One of the things on which Hinduism has always 
most strongly insisted is the need for a guru or spiritual teacher. 
This has sometimes been extravagantly and unintelligently 
stated, but in essence it is correct and follows from the very 
nature of religious truth. 

7. Literally, " Ho who by many is not obtainable even for hearing 
Sankara comments, “ Of thousands who seek good, it is only some ono 
like you who becomes the knower of the alman". This is due to (l) 
the subtlety of the self which ia beyond argumentative reasoning or 
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w cwti JTfTO'Fft’T i 

■^t itoto *r«\2fci{cnfa »i*nafa3ict: srei t <*_1 

9. Na^esa larkena matir apaneyd, 

prokid 'nyena^eva sicjndiiaya prestha; 

Yarn tvarn dpah satya-dhrtir bata^asi, 
tvadrkjno bhuyat^Nacikelah praftd. 

9. Not by reasoning is this thought obtainable, 

Though, by another taught, well may one know it, 
friend : 

Thou hast obtained it, being true and steadfast;— 

May we find, Naciketas, a questioner like thee! 

demonstration, ( 2 ) tho need of an absolutely sincere and steadfast purpose 
( satya-dhrti ) on tho part of tho soekor, (3) the need of a guru who him¬ 
self has realised the highost. 

8. Though much (or manifoldly) considered (bahudhS, cinlya- 
mSnah): We havo supplied tho word “ though Sankara supplies “ be¬ 
cause ” and obtains an opposite meaning. For him an inferior teacher 
means a dualist. “ Taught by a roan of inferior, i.o. worldly, understanding 
the Atman is not easily knowablo. becauso Ho is variously discussed by 
disputants. But if tho Atman is taught by a precoptor who is froo from 
the notion of duality and has become one with tho Brahmun, there is 
no doubt,....for there is nothing else knowablo.” The explanation 
seems forced: the simple meaning is that no amount of individual think¬ 
ing will supply the place of a good teacher. 

Ananya-proktc gatir alra nasli : Wo havo rondorod, “ Not taught 
by another there is no woy thither,” i.o. to Brahman or tho true Self. 
Sankara takes ananya-prokU as meaning, “ taught by one who is non- 
differont”,—i.o. who has realised his ononess with Brahman. Then, 
“ thoro is no way thither” means there is no way boyond Brahman,— 
knowledge stops there; or elso, “ thoro is no further travelling into 
samsSra ”. 

Almost certainly Sankara is hero, as in so many places forcing his 
own interpretation upon tho tost. 

8. Subtler than the subtle (aniySn anupramdryU ): literally, “ more 
atomic in measure than an atom ”. 

Atarkyam may be taken in two senses, (a) It may be used advorbially ; 
in that case aniyan hi atarkyam anupramSnSt will be rendered as above: 
so M.M., W., H. (6) Sankara,however, takes it as an adjective qualifying 
the subject—“ For Ho is subtler than the subtle and unprovablo by 
argument.” So most Indian commentators. This suits the general mean¬ 
ing of the passage. 
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In verses 7-9, then, the reality reached by the great transi¬ 
tion,—the Supreme Self, is with equal emphasis said to be 
quite unknowable if sought by argumentative reasoning and 
readily knowable if revealed by a true teacher. This is because 
the object sought is so “ subtle ” as to be beyond the reach 
of tho senses and of the understanding based upon sense-per¬ 
ception ; also because religious truth is of the nature of an 
intuition, an immediate apprehension of value, communicated 
through faith or suggestive illumination from one person to 
another, but only capable of very partial expression through 
abstract concepts. This should be borne in mind in our subse¬ 
quent discussion as to whether Brahman is or is not knowable. 

5 TT i TT*9T ifafu ST cfcf I 

efert unrsprftR f*ram i\o i 

10. Jammy aharn ievadhir ity-anilyam, 

na hy adhruvaik prdpyate hi dhruvam tat; 

Tato maya Naciketa4 cito 'gnir, 

anityair dravyaih praptavdn asmi nityam. 

Naciketas superior to Yama. 

The worthlessness of wealth,—heavenly as well as earthly. 
10. I know full well that wealth, so called, is transient. 

For not by the unsteadfast is what is firm obtained : 

Yet is the Naciketa fire laid by me,— 

By transient things I have obtained the enduring. 

Who is the speaker in verse 10? Max Muller and Hume 
attribute to Naciketas. (Whitney also, though with some 
doubt, saying that it is so without recognisable pertinence as 
to seem an intrusion.) But Naciketas has not yet performed 
the sacrifice called by his name. Sankara therefore, we judge 
rightly, attributes the words to Yama, who glorifies the sacri¬ 
ficial fire because by it, most transient of transient things, he 
has obtained the enduring sovereignty of heaven. Yet he 
goes on to commend Naciketas because he seeks something 
more enduring still. 

10. ievadhi, n.m., a rare Vedic word. ^eua-<iAi=troftsuro-receptaclo, 
treasury, also treasure, wealth, (teva, liko Siva, adj. dear, kind, pre¬ 
cious ; n.n. treasure.) 
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Not by the unstcadfast (na hi adhruvaih) : Humo has, “ those who 
ore unsteadfaat W© have left the translation ambiguous lik© tho 
original, but it should probably be taken as referring to moans rather 
than men,—to all earth’s transient treasures. 

Yet: the two halves of the verse are joined by tho word tatah, which 
usually denotes oonsecution (‘‘then’’, “ aftor that”). Sankara takes 
it os equivalent to lasmSl (“ therefore "). So al60 M.M., H., W., D. But 
this seems to leave a contradiction betweon tho two halves of tho vorae,— 
a distinct non sequilur. We follow therefore the suggestion of Ananda- 
jfifina that lotah here should bo taken as equivalent to “ yet " or “never¬ 
theless”. Sarv&nanda, who agree®, says, “Tho commentator Aminda- 
jfifina suggosts that Yama here eulogises Nacikotas, saying that he him¬ 
self, though fully aware of the ephemeral nature of karman and its results, 
and that nothing permanent can be achieved by it, nevertheless performed 
the sacrifice to attain the Yaraa state (i.o. the sovereignty of the 
heaven-world), but Naciketas is his superior since he looked beyond to 
a truer eternity.” 

fiTWTfH 3fJTeT: QfdTSt I 

nfdTjr ffT 'STITT *Tf9%cft5TOr^t: II II 

11. Kamasyaptim jagateih pralisthdm, 

lcrator anantyam abhayasya param ; 

Stonia-mahad urugdyatti pralisthdm, [drftva], 
dhftyd dhlro Nacikdo 'tyasrak$ih. 

11. The attainment of desire, the world’s foundation, 

The endless fruit of rites, the fearless shore, 

The exceeding praised, the far-stretching, the goal 
Being wise, Naciketas, firmly hast thou let go. 

11. B. Snantyam; slomatp method, drstvd (“ having seen ”), at the end 
of lino c, has been omitted as hypermetric and redundant. 

Kamasya^hpti : tho fulfilment of desire, that by obtaining which, 
all desire is satisfied. 

jagatah pralifthZ : jtraiiefhh moans that on which anything stands 
or rests, so—foundation, abode or refugo. 

krator anantyam : kratu may mean (1) power or will, ( 2 ) sacrificial rites. 
Humo takes in tho first sense and renders “ the ondlossnres of will ” 
with a note, “ or perhaps work Sankara takes kratu in tho second 
sonso and inserts phalam : " Krator upasanayah phetlam anantyam ”— 
“ The endlessness which is tho fruit of kratu, i.e. worship". 
abhayasya para : tho further shore of fearlessness. 
sloma-mahat: Humo and Deussen render, “Tho greatness of praise”. 
Max Muller, “ That which is magnified by praise ”. Sankara follows the 
v.l. stomam mahat, (so B.) “ The praiseworthy and great," and says. 
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slomam =stomyam, atutyam. Wo have taken as a bahuvrihi compound,— 
“ having great praise". 

uru-gSya : “ wide-going,”—used in the Rg Veda as an epithet of Soma 
who is colled “ wide-spreading ” (&g IX. 62. 13), of Vi$nu (“ far-striding ” 
VIII. 29. 7), and of the wido-spreading glory of the dawn (VI. 65. 6). 

What is it, described in such high sounding language, that 
Naciketas has let go ? 

Sankara interprets the passage as referring to what he 
calls the state of Hiranyagarbha {Hairanyagarbha-pada). 

Hiranyagarbha—the Golden Germ—is first mentioned in the famous 
Creation Hymn, f/g X. 121, as tho first born of creation, which appeared 
on the face of the primaeval waters and gave riso to the rest of the world. 
With regard to it Deussen says (P.U., 199) “ Becauso it is the first 
principle itself which appears in its creation as first-born, therefore the 
latter also is denoted by Brahmftn (masc), as though it were Br&hmon 
personified.” In the text of the older Upanisads this conception is but little 
developed. It is first developed in the SveiahyUara (iii. 4, iv. 12, v. 2, 3, 5, 
6), where the great primeval Puruga is said to develop his own nature and 
so behold the birth of Hiranyagarbha, called also the Great Soul ( mahat - 
man) and BrahmS. In the still later NfsimhoUara Upanisad it is called 
the Universal Self-consciousness. Sankara takes it therefore as a name 
for one aspect of his Saguna Brahman, and tho Hoirapyogarbha-pada 
is tho state of thoso who, not being able to realise the unreality of all 
that is phenomenal and knowing Brahman not as tho Ono Self within 
but as a divinity opposed to themselves, worship him by sacrifice and 
meditation and so obtain aiivaryam ,—a lordship and a joy which though 
illusory from a higher point of view are yet as real as anything in our 
experienco. 

Ram Mohan Ray, following this interpretation of Sankara, has trans¬ 
lated the verse as follows :— 

" Thou, 0 Naciketas, hast through firmness refused, though offered, 
tho state of Brahmfi, which satisfies every dosiro and which is the support 
of the world,—tho best consequence of tho performance of rites, without 
limit and without foar, praisoworthy, full of superhuman power, extensive 
and stablo.” 

Sankara’s explanation is natural from his point of view but 
it is an anachronism. A much simpler interpretation is possible 
if wc look at the text not in the light of later Vedantism but 
of the mode of thought of the Brahmanas. It seems to us 
almost certain that tho passage, with its double use of the 
word “ pratifthd,” refers back to the description of the sacrifice 
and the heaven-world obtained by it given in the Saiapaiha 
Brdhmana I. ix. 3. 
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" Ho who sacrifices assuredly does so with tho deeiro that there may 
bo a place for him iu the world of the gods,... .The sacrifice being com¬ 
plete it goes forth toward tho world of the gods, and after it follows the 

sacrificer.He strides the Visnu strides (i.e. from earth, through the 

intermediate region, to heavon). Having acquired a share among the 
gods (i.e. by sacrifice) ho goes thither. When one has thus ascended 
these worlds, that is tho goal, that is the safe abodo (pratuthS)" 

“ Ho (the sacrificor) looks toward the oast. Ho looks with the test, 
‘ Wo have gone toward the realm of light; we have united with the 
splondour,’—meaning ‘ Wo have united with tho gods ’. Ho then looks 
up toward the sun, for that is the final goal, that is the safo refugo 
{'pratVHha)." 

These passages, with their repeated reference to the world of 
the gods, particularly the sun, as the final goal or refuge, pra- 
tixthd, seem to show that the most natural interpretation of 
verse 11 is to take it as a description of the Heaven-world 
attained by the sacrifice, which Naciketas has not cared to claim 
because of his desire for something better. That is to say, he 
has renounced the old Vedic ideal of immortality and is seeking 
the new ideal of the Upani?ads,—immediate realisation of 
unity with the Supreme Being. These two ideals are set in 
close and sharp contrast in verses 11 and 12, 11 giving the 
old Vedic ideal of the goal of life and 12 giving the ideal of the 
Upani$ads. 

(Additional note.) Iu fairness to Sankara’s interpretation it should 
perhaps be pointed out that there are certain verses in the Satapalha 
Br&hmana account which suggest that already at that time a more 
mystical interpretation was beginning. Eg. I. ix. 3. 10, says, “ When 
one has ascended these worlds, that is the goal, that is the praliathS. 
The rays of the sun which burns there are the righteous departed, and 
the highest light—that is Prajfipati or the heavenly world", “ Also 
ho looks up with the text, ‘ Self-existent art thou, best ray of light. 
The sun, indood, is the best ray of light.’ ” Here in this passage the general 
roferenco is still to the Heaven-world as the place of rofugo of the 
dopartod, but the statement, ‘ That is Prajapati ’ and tho ascription of 
self-existence, point to a personal power behind the hoaven-world as its 
basis." In Bg TV. 63. 2. Savitr is called Prajapati and in Bg X. 121, 
Hirapyagarbha is called PrajSpati. 

There is thus on identification botwoen PrajSpati (tho Creator-god), 
tho Sun-god, and Hirapyagarbha. In Epic and Sutra timoa, i.o. shortly 
after the timo when the Katha was probably written, tho Creator and 
Father-god was usually known (in popular religion) as BrahmR, and tho 
world to which tho righteous go as tho Brahma-world. 

There is a certain justification therefore for taking II. 11, as referring 
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to tho state of Brahmft or Hiranyagarbha. The difficulty however comes 
in horc. Sankara’s Hiranyagarbha is not the “ Golden Germ ” of tho 
Veda but a very specialised conception,—hi3 name for SaguQO Brahman 
as illusorily associated with a cosmic subtle body. The root objection 
•to Sankara’s interpretation is that it unwarrantably imports into tho 
Upanisad hia doctrine of the two-fold Brahman, with ite corollary, tho 
doctrine of illusion. 

(For a fuller treatment of tho Hiranyagarbha conception, see pp. 133 
and 156.) 

* UTTfZci TOW I 

i^af snrrfa i u 

12. Tam dur-dar&am gudham anupraviftam, 

guhd-hitam gahvarestham puranam ; 

Adhydtma-yogajadhigamena devam 
malvd dhlro harsa-Sokau jahati. 

Apprehension of the Supreme Being through 
adhyatma-yoga. 

12. He who is hard to see, entered into the hidd’n, 

Set in the cave, dwelling in the deep, ancient,— 
Perceiving God through spiritual concentration, 1 
The wise man leaves behind both joy and sorrow. 

* or, Spiritual communion, 
or, Communion (yoking) with tho Essential Solf. 

Naciketas, in I. 29, has asked to be instructed in the meaning 
of the great passing-beyond, a boon which he says penetrates 
the mystery (or, has entered into the hidden). He refuses to 
be put off with transient earthly joys, or even with the joys of 
heaven. Yama therefore now speaks to him of that mysterious 
divine being, hidden behind all the phenomena of the world 
and in the depths of his own being, so difficult of access by any 
ordinary means, yet accessible by what is called adhyatma- 
yoga. 

Entered into the hidden ( gudham anupravifta) : This epithet 
is used in I. 29 to describe the third boon, the instruction by 
which Yama will penetrate and make plain the mystery of 
that which lies beyond death. Here it describes the inmost, 
deepest, reality. 
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Set In the cave {guha-hita ): This phrase occurs a number 
of times in the Rg Veda as applied to drought demons (c.g. 
Vftra or Ahi, “ the dragon ”) who lurk in the cloud caves and 
hold back the waters (see, e.g. II. 11. 5). Here, like the 
similar phrase nihitah guhdyam (see I. 14); it is used to describe 
the supreme reality as inner self, the cave being usually regarded 
as the cave of the heart. (Sankara comments buddhau athita — 
“ located in the intellect ”.) 

Dwelling in the deep {gahvaresUia ): Repeats tho idea ex¬ 
pressed by the preceding phrases, emphasising as strongly as 
possible the mystery and difficulty of access of the inmost 
reality which is the object of search. 

Perceiving God (devam matvd ): tarn from line a should pro¬ 
bably be understood with devam: so we should render, “ Per¬ 
ceiving (or recognising) him as God (or, as divine) ”. Or deva 
may possibly be used in its root sense of “ shining,”—“ per¬ 
ceiving that resplendent one ”. 

Adhyatma-yoga. This is the only occurrence of the phrase 
in the Upanigads so there is difference of view as to its exact 
meaning. Moreover, except for a reference in Tait. II. 4. 1, 
which does not help, and for the phrase yoga-ksema in II. 2, 
this seems to be the earliest use of the word yoga in the 
Upanisads. 


As this is a very important pasaago it may bo of interest to quote 
several translations, particularly of the third lino. 

“ The wise who, by moans of meditation on his Self, recognises tho 
Ancient, who is difficult to bo seen, etc., os God.” (Max Milller.) 

“ Regarding (him) as god by study of dovotion to tho oversolf." 

(Whitnoy.) 

By considering him as God through Yoga-study of what pertains to 
self.” (Hume.) 

" Ho who lays hold of God by means of devotion within his own 
soul.” (Deussen.) 

“ Having known him as God by means of meditation on his Self.” 

(Thibaut, S.B.E. 48, p. 301.) 

“ Knowing tho rosplondent soul through a mind abstracted from earthly 
objecta.” (Ram Mohan Ray.) 

“ Having realisod, by tho knowledge obtained through spiritual com¬ 
munion, that Divine Boing.” (Tattvabhu?aua.) 
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Yoga comes from the root yuj, to join or unite, and signifies 
both the act or state, and the means of union. A primitive 
Vcdic (and apparently Indo-European) meaning was that of the 
yoke by which oxen were coupled for ploughing (cf. L. jugum, 
Gk. £vy6v, Eng. yoke). It is also used of the harness of horses, 
and so came to mean any kind of equipment or arrangement. 
More often it meant the act of yoking or harnessing, and so more 
generally, setting to action. Perhaps the most usual meaning of 
yoga is therefore, (1) exertion, disciplined activity. With regard 
to the mind it means ( 2 ) meditative concentration or control, 
i.e. the yoking or uniting of all the powers of the mind for a 
single end, and then, negatively, as a means to this (2b) abstrac¬ 
tion from outward sense objects. So Sankara, combining these 
two says that “ Yoga means deep meditation ( samadhdna) with 
thought abstracted from external objects In the early yoga 
of the Katha the positive aspect is prominent; in the later yoga 
of Patanjali, 3 the negative, so that yoga comes to mean sense- 
suppression and the ceasing of bodily activity. The Gita on the 
other hand usually stresses activity, using yoga in sense (1), i.e. 
activity not merely in meditation but in the ordinary duties of 
life. 2 

So far yoga has no religious connotation (and much of the 
later yoga is only very casually theistic), but we maintain that 
while in the KathaUpani?ad yoga certainly means yoking in the 
sense of control through meditative concentration, back of this 
it also means (3) yoking in the sense of union or communion 
with God,—the divine reality realised as one’s inmost self. So 
Keith, speaking of the development of the idea of yoga as first 
clearly revealed in the Katha and &vetah)atara Upani$ads says, 
“ In the conception of Yoga, literally yoking, there seems to be 
an almost necessary, or at least normal, reference to a fixing of 
the mind on God (S.S. 55). 1 

Adhyatma is used both as a noun and as an adjective. 
The prefix “ adhi" has (1) the primary meaning “above,” 
but it is also used with the sense (2) “ within ”, and (3) “ per¬ 
taining to”. So the noun adhyatma may mean (1) higher self, 
(2) inner or essential self. As an adjective the word may mean 
(3a) spiritual, or (3b) pertaining to the self. 4 

Here adhydlma-yoga may be rendered “ spiritual concentra- 
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tion ” or, more specifically, “ concentrated meditation upon 
the Self.” Later, the idea of yoking or communion with the 
Essential Self is farther developed. (See pp. 105, 142, 205.) 

1 Re the meaning of Yoga, soe Keith, S.S. 54 ff.; R.P.V. 549, 
589 ff.; Dasgupta, H.I.P. 226; Edgerton, M.S.Y. 37 ff.; Oltramaro, 
H.I.T.«. 300#.; Tuxen, Yoga, 20 ff. 

Dasgupta points out that “in PSijini’s time the word yoga had 
attained its technical moaning, and ho distinguished the root • yuj 
samadhau' ( yuj in the sense of concentration) from ‘ yujir yoga' (root 
yujir in the sense of connecting)”. Charpentier (Z.D.M.G. xlv. 846#.) 
considers that neither of these meanings are original but rather 
“praxis", practical effort (as opposed to Sarpkhya knowledge and 
abandonment of action). Edgerton agrees. 

We have thus throe views os to the primary aonse of yoga: 

(1) praxis or active effort. (Charpentier, Edgerton.) 

(2) samadhi or concentration. (Tuxen). 

(3) yoking or union. (Oltramare, Keith.) 

The variation is largely duo to tho section of Yoga literature on which 
attention is focused. In tho KaOia and Svet. yoga is mainly 2 + 3, in tho 
Oita 1 + 3, in the Yoga-sulras —2. 

2 Yoga in the Gita: Note that in tho Oita, yoga is usod in three 
(or four) senses. 

(1) When used alone yoga usually moans karma-yoga or nisl&ma- 
karma-yoga, the method of the selfless performance of duty, irrespective 
of results. This is clearly a development of the first meaning given 
above, i.e. disciplined exertion, as opposed to the sat[ikhya-yoga (or 
jhana-yoga), the method of sarjmyasa or abandonment of action and 
trust in knowledge only. 

(lb) A subsidiary but very frequent sense of yoga in the Oita is that 
of “ method ” or “ rule ”, or more fully “ the mothod of control by means 
of ”. So the Oita speaks of tho three methods, karma-yoga, jh&na-yoga, 
and bhakti-yoga. 

(2) In the sixth adhySya is described a meditative yoga very like that 
of tho Katha but more distinctly ascotic. 

(3) " It must also be bomo in mind that for the Oita, unlike the Yoga- 
sutras, yoga could retain its fuller, more original content, control that 
leads to union with V&sudeva-Brahman. ” (Hill, B. 41.) 

3 The Yoga of Patanjali’s Yoga-sutras should bo carefully dis¬ 
tinguished from that of the Katha and the Git&. It is entirely a yoga 
of samadhi in the more negative sense, a method of control of the bodily 
and mental powers but not a method of union, since no supreme Self 
was recognised. Its aim was by the restraint or suppression of the 
activity of tho senses and mind ( ciUa-vrUi-nirodha) to realise kaivalya, 
the release of tho solf by its isolation from aught beside. It is of this 
Pfttafijala Yoga that Otto is speaking when he says that, “Yoga is not 
a mysticism of union, but purely a mysticism of the soul.” (M.E.W. 
143.) 
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* Adhyatma is used repeatedly in the earlier Upanisads, (e.g. Br. I. 5. 
21 ; n. 3. 4; II. 5. 1; III. I. 10; III. 7. 15; Ch. I. 2. 4; I. 5. 3; I. 7. 
1; m. 18. 1; Tail. I. 3. 1; Kau*. II. 12; but always in the 6euso (3b) 
—" pertaining to one’s self ” as opposed to adhibhuta, “ pertaining to 
the material olemonte,” or adhidaiva, “ pertaining to the deities 

In the Gila however the meaning is a combination of (2) and (3). It 
is applied to Brahman with the sense “ essential self." (Oita VII. 28; 
VIII. 1; VIII. 3; XI. 1. Sankara commenting on VII. 28,—" They 
know that Brahman, the whole essential self ” (Te brahma tad viduh krts- 
nam adhyatmam) says “ the reality underlying the individual self ” 
(pratyagalma-visaya rp wutu). The word adhydtma is used elsewhere 
in the Katha only onco,—in tho closing verse which says, "Then Naci- 
ketas having obtained this knowledge and yoga-vidhi, declared by Death, 
and so having attained to Brahman, becamo free from passion, free from 
death, and so may any other who thus knows the adhyBtma ”. The 
meaning here seems to bo the same as in the GitS, i.e. " knows the 
Supreme Self who is also his essential self," though it may also be rendored 
“ who knows what relates to the self ”. 

We append in full Safikara’s commentary on tho two important 
verses 12 and 13: 

12. Yam tvatj » jA&tum icchasi atmonam, Carp durdariam—duhkhena 
darianam asya^ili durdariam, alisuktmatvdt. Giidham gafusnam, 
anupravutarji prdkrta-vieaya-vikdra-vijndnaih pracchannam il\,elat. 
OuhZhilam—guhdydrji buddhau >itam nihitarp sthitam, tatra^upalabhya- 
mdnattdt. Gahvareitham—gahvare visame amka^anarthasafikate tiilhali 
ili ga/ivaresfham. Yata evam gudham anupraviafo guhd-hitai-ca, ato-'eau 
gahvartsthah, ato durdariah. Tarji puranar/i purdlanam adhyatma • 
yogadhigarrena—visayebhyah praliaamhftya cclasa dtmani samadhanam 
adhydtma-yogah, taeya^adhigamah, prdptxh, lena matva devam almanam, 
dhiro harso-iokau, atmana ulkarsa^/opakarsayor abhavat, jahdti. 

“ That ” self you wish to know is ‘"hard to see " since it is extremely 
subtle ; “ entered into the hidden”, i.e. concealed by tho modifications of 
consciousness due to material objects; " set in tho cave", i.e. located in the 
intellect (since he is there realised); " dwelling in tho deep ", i.e. he stands 
amid many difficulties, (i.e. in the body). Sinco ho is thus concealed 
by material objects and located in tho intolloct, honce he dwells in a 
difficult situation, hence he is hard to see. “ By attaining that ancient 
one through adhyStma-yoga", i.e. deep meditation on the self with 
thought abstracted from external objects, thus " perceiving the divine " 
Self, " the wise man leaves behind both joy and sorrow ”, since there is 
neither elevation nor depression of tho Self. 

13. Kxri-ca “ clad ” dtmd-taUvam yad aham taksySmi, tat " irutvd ” 
dedryasakdidt eamyagdtmabhdvena " parigrhya ” updddya, “ marlyo " 
maranadharmd, dharmad-anapetagi " dharmyam " “ praofhya ”— udyamya, 
prthak-krtya iarirddeh, * anurp "—tukemam " etam ” utrndnam “ dpya ” 
prdpya, “ so " marlyo vidvdn “ modale", “ modaniyam hi ” harsantyam 
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h w^r?t *n< # Tl^ fr fa<£ci *rf*%crer I B 

13. Etat^Jrutvd samparigrhya marly ah, 

praxyhya dharmyam anum dam apya; 

Sa module modaniyam hi labdhvd : 
vivrlam sadma Nacikelasam manye. 

—as Spirit. 

13. Hearing and comprehending this a mortal 

Extracts its essence, 1 gaining that Subtle (Being): 

He joys as gaining that which is joy-worthy: 

An open house, I think, is Naciketas. 

1 or. Tears off tho qualified, or, Discerns the Holy, or. Puts off the 
conventional. 

13. The general purport of the verse is clear : it repeats 
and completes the thought of the previous verse, calling the 
deep-hidden divine reality, perceived through adhyalma-yoga, 
“that Subtle Being” (armm dam), i.e. intangible Spirit, as 
opposed to that which is gross or material. To perceive Him 
(says v. 12), is to be carried beyond all distracting emotions,— 
the elation of joy as well as the depression of sorrow,—largely 
organic in character,—as one realises, in the depths of one’s 
own self, one’s unity with the deepest reality who is also Self 
or Spirit. But does this mean the fading out of all the colour 
of feeling,—the merging in a characterless absolute,—"the 
night in which all cows are black ” ? This is how the teaching 
of the Upanigads and the Vedanta has been often interpreted 


almanam “ labdhvd ". Tad-elad-evar/i-vUUtarp brahma “sadma ” bhavanara 
“ Naciketasarp ” tvdm prali apdvria-dvdrarp “ vivrlam " abhimukhi- 
bhutarfi “ manye ” : moksarhar/i Ivum manye ili^/ibhiprdyah. 

Again, “ having heard ” from a religious teacher “ this ” truth about the 
Self which I shall toll you, “ and having grasped ” or apprehended it 
truly and entirely as self, “ a mortal ” man “ extracting ”, i.e. lifting 
up or separating “ the dharmyam" (i.o. that which is possessod of dharma) 
from the body, etc. so “ obtaining that subtle ” self,—ho,” Le. the 
wise man “ rejoices ” " because ho has obtainod tho joy-worthy ", i.e. 
the Self, in which one ought to find delight. I think that such a Brahma- 
abode is wide open to you, Nacikotas, (is facing you with open door) : 
the meaning is, I think you worthy of salvation. 
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(see Lanman, p. 207) and Yoga practice has often been directed 
toward this end. But our text goes on to say that the deepest 
Being is the highest Value,—the supremely joy-worthy, and to 
attain Him is to gain supreme, abiding bliss (see V. 12-14). 

Pravrhya dharmyam : The one difficulty is the interpreta¬ 
tion of the phrase pravrhya dharmyam. 

Pravrhya is from tho root vrh, brh, barh= to pull out or root up (dis¬ 
tinguish from similar root=to grow). So pravrhya means “ having 
tom or pulled out,” “ extracted See VI. 17, where it is said of the 
soul, lam suit tariral prav^het : 

“ From one3 own body one should draw it out, 

Firmly, as from its shoath (ono pulls) a reed." 

Having hoard and comprehended tho truth expressed in v. 12, and 
“ having extracted the dharmyam ", one attains “ that Subtle Being ” 
and so supreme bliss. 

Dharmyam, which occurs only hero in tho Upanisads, is an adj. from 
dharma used as a neuter noun. 

dharma is from the root dhr=U> hold. Hence it means “ that which 
is held fast”, so "law”, "custom”, "anything proper to any state, 
person or thing.” (So justice is the dharma of a king, courage of a 
warrior, ferocity of a tiger.) Hence philosophically dharma means " charac¬ 
teristic quality”. Ethically it is specialised to mean "duty”, “right”, 
“ virtue”, and this in ordinary usage is ita most common meaning. 

dharmya, therefore, may mean ( 1 ) ethically—“lawful”, "righteous”, 
“ connected with duty ”. (So three times in tho Gftfi, and once appa¬ 
rently =" sacred ” or "holy” XVIII. 70, also perhaps XII. 20.) Or 
( 2 ) in a more gcnoral philosophical sense it may moan “ qualified ” 
or “ possessed of a certain character or essential nature ”. 

Now one may extract a thing either to get rid of it or to preserve 
it. So one may regard tho dharmyam (whichever meaning wo give it) 
either (A) as something alien from “ that Subtle Boing ”, which is to be 
pulled off before ono can reach it; or (B) os somothing fundamentally 
ono with the “ Subtle ”, which must be extracted, i.e. discriminated from 
other things, before ita real (subtle) nature can be rooliscd. 

(A) Most European commentators, connecting the verso with that 
which follows rather than that which precedes, take the dharmyam as 
“ tho qualified", whethor ( 1 ) ethically, or ( 2 ) in tho more general philo¬ 
sophical sense, and ita qualities must bo stripped off to attain to absolute, 
unqualified (" subtlo ") boing. So— 

(1) Humo .. “ Has tom off what is concerned with tho right.” 

Whitney .. " Having flung away what is concerned with duty.” 

(2) M. Muller .. “ Who has separated from it all qualities.” 

Deussen .. “ Who has put off what is external.” * 

The occurrence of tho phrase " Apart from dharma and adharma,” 
apparently in on ethical sense, in the next verso favours ( 1 ). 
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The contrast (or close connection) of the dharmyam and the subtle 
supports (2). 

(B) Sankara, whom one might expect to take the above lino of ex¬ 
planation, lending support as it does to his general position, explains 
quite differently, in the light of the previous verso, taking dharmyam= 
anum elam=ZUmanam, and interpreting pravfhya dharmyam os " Separat¬ 
ing (i.e. clearly distinguishing) the dharmyam, i.o. the Self, from the 
body, etc. (all that i3 not-self) and so realising that subtlo one, i.e. the 
Self ”. Sankara defines dharmyam as dharmad-anapetam, not separated 
from, i.e. possessed of, dharma, which loaves it ambiguous whether it is 
to be taken in senses ( 1 ) or ( 2 ). 

(1) Most of his modem Indian followers take in an othical sonso as 
the Righteous or Pure one. So— 

Arabinda Ghose .. “ When he has separated the Righteous 

one from the body.” 

Tattvabhu?ana .. “ Having discriminated the Pure one from 

other things.” 

Sttfir&ma 6sstri .. “ Having abstracted tho virtuous fitman 

from the body, etc.” 

We have suggested that dharmyam should bo given a numinous rather 
than an ethical meaning, and in this senso have given tho alternative 
rendering “ Discerns tho Holy", i.o. the mysterious Being of v. 12, 
realising Him as Spirit. 

(2) Taking the more general philosophic meaning Tattvabhfisona 
as an alternative suggests dharmyam=guna-viiis\ham ( almanam ), i.e. 
by discriminating the qualified, i.e. individual embodied Self from its 
material environment one loams the true nature of the dlman and so 
attains that subtle (i.e. unqualified) Self. 1 2 This gives excellent senso 
and fits Sankara, but it is curious that if this is his meaning ho did not 
say so more specifically. 

On the whole, we are inclined to the simple rendering 
suggested in the text. Hearing and comprehending that truth 
about the deepest reality given in v. 12, a man extracts its 
essential nature, or discerns its real character, and so attains 
that subtle, i.e. essentially spiritual, Being. Alternatively we 
suggest either, “ Discerns the Holy ”, or, (bearing in mind the 
next verse), “ Puts off the conventional ”, i.e. all that is merely 
customary, whether in thought, morals or religion. 


1 Abtat was uusserlich. S.U. 273. 

2 This is an interpretation of TattvabhuRana’a Bengali commentary. 
Roor apparently intends a similar meaning: “Having distinguished the 
(soul as) endowed with qualities ( dharmyam) (from tho body) und obtained 
it in its subtle nature, the mortal rejoices ”, 
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An open house, i.o. for the habitation of tho Supromo Self. Cf. 
Mund. HI. 2. 3. (which follows a verse identical with Katha II. 23). 
“ Into his Brahma-abode thi3 Self enters.” Also Chard. VIII. 1. 1. 
Sankara inserts “ tram prali " after “ Naciketa&am ", “ Such a Brahma- 
abode is I think wido open to thee, Nacikotas”. This apparently 
involves an amendment of the text to Naciketase, —“ Wide opon seems 
the house to Naciketas”. Or to “ Nacikclo ” (voc.), with "tram prali" 
understood, making tho lino motrical. But the text as it stands (pace 
Whitney who thinks it senseless) gives a good meaning. Alternatively 
we might punctuate differently and read, “ Hearing and comprehending 
this, extracting its essence, gaining that subtle being, a man rejoices: 
so I consider Nacikotas one who has obtained a joyful open house.” 

l*d (cf | 

cT^ B \9 || 

14. Anyatra dharmdd [anyatra] adharmdd, 

anyalra^asmdt krla-akrlai, 

Anyatra bhuldt [caj bhavydt^ca: 
yat tat patyasi lad vada. 

14. Apart from duty ( dharma ) and non-duty (adharma). 

Apart from what is done or not done, 

Apart from past and future time,— 

What thus thou seest, that declare. 

14. Anyatra (adv.f—as other than, different from, independent of. 

Adharma is always used in an ethical (or at least quasi-ethical, i.e. 
legal or social) sense. In this verse therefore Dharma must be used in 
the same sense. There is however some difference as to tho exact mean¬ 
ing. 

“ Independent of good and evil ” (Deussen, Gough). 

“Apart from right and apart from unright ” (Humo). 

“Different from virtue and vice” (R5er, fs&stri, Tattvabhusana). 

“ Apart from duty, apart from non-duty ” (Whitney). 

It is interesting to note Sankara’s different shades of moaning in different 
contoxts, of which Thibaut’s translations are a fair reflection. So Sulra- 
bhatya I. 2. 11. (T. 118) has “That which thon seest as different from 
religious duty and its contrary". I. 1. 4 (T. 28), “Different from merit 
and demerit”, with tho comment, “That bodiless entity to which merit 
and demerit, with their consequences and threefold time do not apply ”. 
In a number of places however Thibaut considers that dharma and 
adharma are used in the general philosophical senso and renders, “ That 
which thou seeat aa neither this nor that” (231, 248, 251). This is also 
Max Mailer's rendering. Sankara’s comment in the K&thalca-bhaeya is 
given bolow. 
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Anyaira^asmUi krta^akrtat. Sankara says, “ Krtam=karyam, effect; 
akrlam=karanam, cause 

Just as the previous verse has been interpreted as meaning 
that one must strip off all attributes to reach the (negatively) 
Absolute Being, so this verse has been understood as asserting 
that among those attributes to be stripped are all moral 
qualities,—that the Supreme Reality is supra-temporal, supra- 
causal and supra-moral, beyond good and evil. Undoubtedly 
the Param Brahman of Sankara, like the Absolute of Plotinus, 
is “ beyond the Good Ethical distinctions, like all other 
distinctions, belong to the phenomenal world and are tran¬ 
scended in the Absolute. We doubt however whether this is 
the meaning here. 

In the first place we note that it is misleading to translate 
dharma and adharma by “good and evil”. This is responsible 
for much of the disagreement of Indian and European scholars. 
Dharma usually means “ duty ” in the sense of what ought to be 
done under particular conditions: what St. Paul called “ the 
law of commandments contained in ordinances ” ( Eph . 2. 15), 
which does not bind the freed man, much less God. Good 
is for man an infinite ideal, and in God an eternal actuality. 
Sankara commenting on our verse says, “ Other than dharma, 
means different from acts enjoined by the scriptures and from 
their results and means of attainment ”. 

In the second place, instead of treating the Upanisad as a 
collection of disjointed texts let us note the context. Naciketas 
is dissatisfied with the religion of works, no matter how pro¬ 
ductive of prosperity. He has refused even the happiness of 
the heaven-world obtained by sacrifices and good works, and is 
seeking that salvation which comes from knowledge of supreme 
reality. Yama, therefore, seeing he is fit for the revelation, 
has spoken of that mysterious Divine Being, set in the cave of 
the heart, which may be gained not by outward works but 
by adhyatma-yoga, inner concentration. Stripping off extraneous 
externalities, discerning divine reality, laying hold of its essen¬ 
tial nature as Spirit (the different interpretations of v. 13 are 
complementary), a sincere inquirer like Naciketas may obtain 
that which is supremely joy-worthy. “ That is what I want ”, 
says Naciketas. I am not asking about religious duties or 
works of merit or the results of doing or not doing' them. 
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I wish to know that which is deeper than all the happenings 
of time. If you know such an eternal reality, which is beyond 
all worldly experience, tell me that. 1 

Apart from the past and the future : Even if we interpret lines 
b and c with Sankara as “ independent of causality and time ”, 
or with Deusscn, “ independent of becoming and time ”, this 
does not necessarily mean that Brahman is here viewed as 
timeless in the sense that time is an illusion (though that is 
Sankara’s view). “Independent of past and future” means 
not timeless but eternal, imperishable (ak^ara). So in Br. iii. 
8. 9, discriminate time is derived from the Imperishable, and 
in Br. iv. 4. 15, and Katha iv. 5. 12. 13, Brahman is spoken of 
as “ Lord of the past and future ”, i.e. Lord of the time-order. 
(See note on iv. 13. Also Keith, R.P.V. 560.) 

ft | 

*ft II \i B 

i ii 

15. Sarve vedd yat padam dmananii, 

tapdmsi sarvdni-ca yad vadanti, 

Yad icchanlo brahmacaryam caranti, 
tat te padam sarngrahetia bravimi: 

Om iii^etat. 

16. EladJii^evajokfaram brahma , 

etadjii^eva^akfaram par am, 

Eladjk i^evujnkfa ra m jhatvd, 
yo yad icchali tasya tat. 

17. Etad dlambanam &re$tham, 

etad dlambanam param, 

Etad dlambanam jhdtva, 
brahmadoke mahiyate. 


* Yad idriatji txutu sarva-vyavaharagocaratitafi paiyasi janasi, tad 
vada mahyam. —Sankara. 
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“ Om ’’—the symbol of Brahman. 

15. That word which all the Vedas glorify, 

And which all austere practices proclaim, 

Desiring which men follow holy living ( brahmacarya ),— 
That word to thee I briefly do declare: 

That (word) is “ Om 

16. For truly this word is Brahman, 

This word indeed is the highest: 

Kinowing indeed this very word, 

What any man desires is his. 

17. This support is best (of all). 

This support is the highest : 

Knowing this support a man 
Grows great within the Brahma-world. 

Naciketas has asked to be taught eternal reality. The 
answer is here given that all revelation and religious practice 
declare the eternal Brahman, symbolised by the word “ Om”. 
Then in verses 18 ff. Yama goes on to declare that that Brahman 
is the Itman, the eternal Self. 

15. Word ( pada).—Pada means footstep, footprint, sign, 
word; also place, abode, goal. Sankara here takes it as mean¬ 
ing goal ( padaniyam , gamaniyam). The goal is Brahman of 
whom Om is the symbol. Acts of austerity declare Him 
because they have Him as their goal,—otherwise they would 
be senseless. 

Brahmacarya denotes the condition of life of a brahmaedrin 
or religious student. This is first referred to in Rg Veda x. 109, 
and is described in Atharva Veda xi. 5. It normally lasted 
twelve years but might be longer. 6vetaketu ( Ch . U. vi. 1. 2.) 
was a brahmaedrin from 12 to 24. The student lived in the 
house of his teachor, and served him, tending the house and 
the cattle, often begging his own and his master’s food, looking 
after the sacrificial fires and studying the Veda. He was 
required to be chaste, obedient, to drink only water and not to 
sleep in the daytime (see Mvaldyana Ofliya-sulra i. 22 , 1 . 2). 
The word later became generalised to mean holy living, 
particularly continence and self-restraint. 
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16 . Word in this verse translates akfara, which may also 
mean “imperishable”. There is thus as in the previous verse 
a double meaning; there is reference to the word “Om” but 
still more to that which the word symbolises,—the goal of 
all study and discipline,—the highest Imperishable One who 
is our support ( alambanam) and only source of true greatness. 

Re. Om—Deussen says, “Essentially it was the unknowableness of 
the first principle of the universe, the Brahman, and the impossibility 
of expressing it by word or illustration, which compelled the choice of 
something so entirely meaningless as the symbol Om as a symbol of 
Brahman ”. The statement is misleading sinco, by the time Om became a 
symbol of Brahman it had acquired a meaning. 

Tho word Om (not found in tho Bg or Athorva Vedas) occurs in the 
TaiUiriya SamhtiS of the Black Yajur Veda (iii. 2. 9. 6) where it is called 
the pranava which, says Keith, indicates the prolongation and nasalisation 
of the last syllable of the offering vorso, uttered by the holr. It first 
becomes frequent in the Br&hmanas where it is generally a response 
by the adhvaryu (offering priest) to each Rg-Vedic verso uttered by 
the holr. It thus corresponds to the Hebrew 4 Amen ’ and like it comes to 
be used as a solemn “ Yes, So bo it ”. 

Already by the time of AUareya Brahmanu v. 32, Om, regarded as 
=ATJM, had acquired such numinous value that it is treated as a 
mystic syllable representing the essenco of the Vedas and the universe. 
PrajSpati by tapas created the three worlds and their light-givers: earth, 
air and sky: Agni, VSyu and Aditya. From these ho produced tho 
three Vedas and tho three puro sounds: Agni->Bg ->bhuh ; V5yu->-Yajur 
\ ->bhuvah; Aditya->Sajna->sivir. These sacred sounds aro called the 
internal fastenings of tho Vedas and expiate any errors in rdfcitatio'n. 
Again from these, representing their essence A, U, M were produced, 
t So Aum (=Om) represents all these,—the threefold sacred knowledge, the 
•• \ world-powers and the One whenoe all these proceed. The AUareya 
1 Br&hmana doee not here attempt an etymological derivation of Om, 
but it was natural that later some should say A=Agni, U=V6yu, 
therefore M=the Aditya Mitro. Om is also in Maitri vi. 5 identified 
with tho later trinity, BrohmS, Rudra, Visrm. 

When therefore the Upanisads take Om as tho symbol of Brahman 
the thought behind is surely not, as Deussen suggests, that an unknowablo 
absolute is fitly expressed by an unintelligible word. For the word 
by usage in worship had been charged with sacred meaning and expressed 
not something abstract (howevor difficult of definition), but rather 
the whole fullness of numinous (mysterious yet adorable) reality. Further, 
just as AMEN, used as a response to solemn statement or prayer with the 
meaning, 4 It is true ’ or 4 May it be true ’, is converted by St. John 
into a most impressive name for God revealed in Christ (“ The Amen, the 
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faithiul and true witness”. Rev. iii. 14), so wo believe it is not fanciful to 
say that OM, used originally as a response in worship, becomes in such 
phrases os Or/i eatyam and Orp tat sat, expressive of the Hindu belief in the 
truth and roolity bohind all. 

(See Keith, article “ Om ", E.R.E., ix; Deussen, P.U., 390-2; Gough, 
P.U., 67-74. Also Keith, R.V.B., 256. We do not of course deny the 
absurdities and the magic that have often attached to the use of Om.) 

* *rnnt fanm tt i 

«rsft fw STPSater D ^ I 

T'rfT TSWP W I 
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>3*^ eft ®T fa’ll*?! eft «T II I 

IS. Na jayate mriyale vd vipaAcit, 

najayam hdaAcxtjna babhuva kaScil: 

Ajo nilyah 4dAvalo ’yarn purano 
na hanyale hanyamdne ianre. 

19. Uantu cet jmanyate Tianium, 

halaA-celjmamjale hatam, 

Vbhau tau na vijdnllo : 
najayam, kanli na hanyale. 

The Unborn Eternal Self. 

18. The wise (self) is not bom and does not die, 

From naught else comes it nor does aught become: 
Unborn, eternal, endless, this the Ancient, 

Is slain not with the slaying of the body. 

19. If the slayer think he slays, 

Or if the slain think he is slain, 

Both of thorn do not understand, 

This slays not, neither is it slain. 

Here and in tho following verses the answer to both the ques¬ 
tions of Naciketas, in 1.29 and II. 14, is given. The meaning of 
the great transition, that which lies beyond the mystery of 
death, is just this; the soul or self is eternal and death a mere 
bodily appearance. Also, that eternal changeless reality of 
which Naciketas has inquired is just the Soul. These verses 
are quoted in Gild ii. 20. 19, and form the substance of Kyspa’s 
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teaching to Arjuna when he hesitates to engage in battle 
against his kinsfolk. 1 In the Git& they occur in a section called 
Samkhya-yoga and seem to refer to the eternity and changeless- 
ncss of the individual soul. Here however, in the verses which 
follow, it is clear that it is the One Supreme Soul ( atman ) that 
is referred to as individuating itself and constituting the inner 
reality of each living being. 

In verses 15-17, the eternal reality is called Brahman. In 
verses 20 ff. it is calledi^fwian. We have here then, by implica¬ 
tion, the central thesis of the Upani^ads,— Brahman=Atman, i.e. 
the mysterious power behind the world is one with the central 
reality of our own inner being. So in the &&ndilya-vidyd (&.B. 
x. 6. 3 and Ch. iii. 14) it is first stated, “ Verily this whole- 
world is Brahman ” ( sarvam khalu idam Brahma), and then it is 
said, “ This soul of mine within the heart, this is Brahman ” 
(e?a me^aimdntarhfdaye^etad Brahma). 

But does this mean, as Yajnavalkya usually taught (Br. ii. 
4. 12.14; iii. 8. 23, etc.) and Sankara taught consistently, that 
there is really onty one Soul, that the Soul is a pure undif¬ 
ferentiated Unity, and that all plurality, of souls as well as 
objects, is an illusion ? It is not till Valli III that the Katha 
Upanisad draws any explicit distinction between the individual 
and the Supreme Souls, and right through the basic unity of the 
two, the fact that the individual soul owes all its reality to the 


» Relation of the Katha and the Gita in this passage. 

It is interesting to note the variations of Gita II. 20 and 19 from 
Katha II. 18 and 19. Oita II. 20. c.d. =Kafha II. 18. c.d. and Gita II. 19. 
c.d.=Katha II. 19. c.d. 

Oita II. 19. a.b. has, Ya enam vclti hantaram, yad-cainam manyate hatam. 
He who thinks of him as slayer, 

And he who thinks of him as slain. 

Gfta II. 20. a.b .—Na jSyau mriyate va kad&cit 

Na ayanx bhutvH bhavitS va na bhuyah. 

He is not over born, and never dies. 

He came not into being, nor shall come hereafter. 

Some have thought that tho Katha verses aro on interpolation from the 
Qxia. But Icadadt for the Vedic vipadcit is surely a deliberate simplifica¬ 
tion on tho part of the Glt5k&ra: it is improbablo that the change took 
place the other way. The Katha version of 19. a.b. also seems tho more 
original. 
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Supreme, is insisted on. But though the writer concentrates 
attention on the Supreme Soul ho seems, even in this valli, to 
assume the reality of individual souls who see and attain the 
Supreme. 

In this connection the name here given to the Soul, i.e. 
Vi'pascit, is surely significant. 1 This word means literally * know¬ 
ing inspiration’ and therefore ‘inspiring’ or ‘inspired’, and is 
used of Savitr in Rg Veda r. 81. 1, in a passage which seems to- 
be the fountain-head of the idea of Yoga: 

“ YuHjalc mo.no via yuAjale dhiyo, vipra vipratya brhalo vipaicitah.” 

*'Tho sages of tho great wise (i.o. inspiring) Sago, 

Yoko their minds and yoke their thoughts.” 

This passage is quoted (and elaborated) again and again in. 
the Samhilds of the Yajur Veda, the Brahmanas, and later in 
&vet. U.: and in a number of passages Savitr, the life-giving Sun- 
god, is identified with Prajapati, and, as in the Qdyalri, taken as 
representing the Supreme Being. Especially we should note, 
the central position of this passage in tho directions for the piling 
of tho Fire Altar in both the Taittiriya and Kdthaka Samhitds 
of the Black Yajur Veda. (See Keith, V.B.Y.S., 289.) This 
surely makes it clear that it is not by accident that tho word 
Vipaicit is here used for the Atman. The whole object of the 
sacrifice is said to be: 

“With mind well-yoked are we, 

By the inspiration of God Savitr, 

With strength for gaining heaven.” 

(TaiUiriya ,Samhila iv. 1. 1. c.) 

And now the Upanisad goes on to teach that immortality con¬ 
sists in the yoking of the individual soul with the Supreme 
Soul which constitutes its inmost being and inspires it for the 
highest. 

1 Vipaicit coraG3 from tho root vip =to quiver or tremble; hence the adj. 
uip=inwardly stirred, inspired; nountu'p<w=inspiration; vipaA-cti= know¬ 
ing inspiration. S&yapa renders by mcdhamn=wi&c. It occurs os we 
havo said, 

(1) Bg Veda v. 81. 1, and this passogo is quoted, V.S. v. 14, xi. 4; T.S. 
i. 2. 13. 1, iv. 1. 1. d.; K.S. ii. 10, xv. 11; M.S. i. 2. 9, ii. 7. 1; also in the 
following Brahmatyu, A.B. iv. 30. 4; K.B. xx. 2, xxii. 1 ; 3.B. iii. 5. 3. 11 v 
vi. 3. 1. 16; xiv. 1. 2. 8. Also Svet. U. ii. 4. 

(2) Rg Veda ix. 80. 44; vipaiciu pavamanaya gayala. 

“Praiso tho wise (or inspiring) Purifier", i.e. Soma. 
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(3) Tati. U. ii. 1. 1 refers to Brahman a3 identical with tho Atman 
perceived in the soul within, yet transcendent in heaven. “ He who knows 
Him who is hidden in the cave and set in highest heaven, ho obtains all 
desires, together with tho wise Brahman ( brahmana vipaiotiS)." 

(4) Oita ii. 60 refers to men. “The senses even of a wise man ( puru - 
aasya vipaScitah) carry away hi3 mind.” 

TOfa mg: i v I 

20. Arior aniyan, mahalo mahiydn, 

dimd ’sya janior nihilo guhdydm: 

Tam ahratuh paSyati mta-Solco , 
dhdluh prasddat x jmahimdnam dlmanali. 

1 A. dhalu-prasadat. 

Opposite characteristics of the Self: 

Vision through Grace. 

20. Less than an atom, greater than the great, 

The Self is hid in every creature’s heart: 

The unstriving man beholds Him, freed from sorrow, 
Through the Creator’s grace* (he sees) the greatness of 
the Self. 

* Or, With tranquil mind. 

20. Less than an atom (arior arjiydn ): When the diman is 
thought of as psychical principle its smallness is emphasised. 
So in v. 3, using old animistic language, it is called “the 
dwarf”, and in iv. 12, “thumb-sized”. It is also said to be 
“ smaller than a grain of rice, or mustard, or millet” (Ch. iii. 
14. 3), and here “ more atomic than an atom On tho other 
hand when the Soul is thought of as cosmic its vastness is 
emphasised. So in ii. 22 it is called “ the great, all-pervading 
Self ”, and in Ch. iii. 14. 3,“ greater than the earth, greater than 
the sky, greater than all these worlds When the two aspects 
as here and in the handilya-vidya, are set in contrast side by 
side, it is clear that the diman is regarded as essentially 
spaceless, i.e. not limited by the form of space. This means, as 
Sankara remarks, that all things, however small or great, exist 
only through the Self and apart from the Self have no reality. 
But it does not mean, as he goes on to say, that all things 
small or great are only names and forms (illusorily) imposed 
upon it. 
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The unstriving man ( akraiufy ). Sankara comments, Akralu/j,= 
akdmafi. Max Muller and Rber follow by rendering, “ One who 
is free from desire ”; Arabinda Ghosh, “ When a man is stripped 
of wishes ”; Hume, “ One who is without active will ” ; Deussen 
(P.U.), “Indifferent”. 

The latter translation does not give the right colour here. It 
is true that the Indian religious ideal has often expressed itself 
in complete inaction and the suppression of all desire and will. 
But here the negative is for the sake of a positive. If like 
Sankara we interpret as “ desireless ”, then that means as he 
says, freedom from those desires for external objects, whether 
earthly or heavenly, which distract the soul and pro vent vision. 
As in the case of Naciketas it is clear that mumukpuiva, desire 
for salvation, thus becomes all the keener. Yet even desire for 
salvation may be over-anxious. “ Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness ”, said Jesus. “ Strive to enter 
in at the straight gate.” But there comes a point where striving 
must cease and the soul must rest in God alone. Here, then, we 
have rendered the word akraluft, which might grammatically 
mean ‘ actionless ’ or ‘ will-less \ by ‘ unstriving ’. It denotes the 
man whose will is at peace, who possesses what the Greeks 
called drapa^ia. Christian aiaraxia, the untroubled peace of 
true faith, of trust which leads to vision, is taught very 
emphatically by Jesus in the passage in John 14 beginning, 
M'fi rapaootodto (“ Let not your hearts be troubled”), and in the 
Sermon on the Mount with its repeated warning against anxious 
striving as a hindranco in the way of entrance into the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

The Grace of the Creator. 

The first line of Katha ii. 20 suggests the difficulty of knowing 
Brahman, the infinitely subtle and infinitely great, though as Self 
He dwells in our own hearts. The third lino says that never¬ 
theless the man of tranquil unselfish will may have a vision of 
Him ? How ? Does the fourth line add anything new ? 
Sankara says, No,—it simply further explains ‘ akraluh * and 
says that it is through the tranquillity of the senses and the 
mind that the vision comes. If on the other hand our text is 
correct the vision is through the self-revelation of a personal 
and gracious God. 
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Note that there is here an important difference of reading. 

(1) dhdtuh, prasaddt : Bibliotheca Indica text (C) and the 

Bombay text of Tukarama Javaji (B). 

(2) dhdtu-prasaddt : AnandaSrama text (A) and most Indian 

editions that follow Sankara’s bhdfya. 

Dhdtuh is the genitive of c/A3tr=sustainer or creator. 

dhatu means “ element ” and is interpreted by Sankara as referring to 
the montal elements,—the mind and the senses. 

prasada is from the root sad, to sink down. 

pro+sad=to grow calm, bright, pleased, gracious. 

So the noun prasada may mean (1) calmness, (2) clearness, (3) kind¬ 
ness, grace. 

(1) Adopting the first reading, 

Max Miiller .. "By the graco of the Creator 
Hume .. .. "Through the grace of tho Creator 

Whitney .. "By the power of the Creator”. 

Rcgnaud .. " Par la faveur du Cr^ateur 

Gcldncr .. “Durch die Gnade des Schopfers 

<2) Adopting the second reading, 

Rammohan Ray .. “ Through the steadiness of the senses ”. 

Roor .. .. “ By the tranquillity of the senses 

Gough .. .. “ In tho limpid clearness of his faculties ”. 

Sitarama Sastri .. “ With his mind and senses composed ”. 

Hume, in an important note (p. 350) says : “ This is an 
important passage as being the first explicit statement of the 
doctrine of Grace (prasada ). The idea is found earlier in the 
celebrated Hymn of the Word (Vac), R.V. x. 125.5. c.d. This 
same stanza occurs with slight verbal variations at &vet. iii. 20 
and Mahdndrayana viii. 3 (=Taittiriya Aranyalca x. 10. 1). 

“ Inasmuch as the method of salvation ' through the grace of 
the creator ’ is directly opposed to the general Upani§adic doc¬ 
trine of salvation ‘through knowledge’, Sankara interprets 
dhdtuh prasaddt as dhatu-samprasdddt, 1 through the tranquillity 
of the senses ’ according to the practice of the Yoga method.” 

Now Sankara, it is true, is sometimes rather arbitrary in his 
interpretations, bending texts to suit his philosophy. Here 
however, he may not be so arbitrary as Humo suggests. In the 
first place the difference of reading may date back before his 
time (Hume does not mention it). In the second place ‘ tran¬ 
quillity ’ is quite as primary a meaning of prasada as ‘ grace 
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This Humo admits when he goes on to say, “ There is this 
possibility of different interpretation of the word prasada ; for 
it occurs unquestionably in the sense of 1 tranquillity ’, at 
Maitri vi. 20 and 34; compare also the compounds jndna- 
prasada, ‘the peace of knowledgeat Mund. iii. 1. 8, and 
varna-prasada, 4 clearness of complexion’, at &vet. ii. 13. In 
the Bhagavad-Gitd there is the same double use ; ‘ peace or 
‘ tranquillity ’ at 2. 64, 65 ; 18. 37 ; and 4 the grace of Krishna ’, 
at 18. 56, 58, 62, 73.” 

Deussen, who generally leans toward Sankara in his interpre¬ 
tations, remarks concerning this verse, “Another verse which 
in all probability promised the vision of the diman concealed in 
the heart to him who 4 by pacifying the organs of sense ’ has 
become 4 indifferent ’ ( ahralu ), has received a theistic colouring 
in 6vet. 3. 20, and Mahanar. 8. 3, in that it represents the 
knowledge of the atman as received ‘by the favour of the 
creator’.” (P.U. 78.) Immediately before this, however, ho 
has recognised that Kafka ii. 23 does contain a doctrine of 
grace, when he says: 44 The knowledge of the diman cannot 
be gained by speculation concerning it, but only by a revelation 
communicated through the teacher. According as tho atman is 
conceived as a divine person this revelation is represented as an 
act of his grace.” 

“ Not through instruction is tho 2 limn won. 

Not through genius or much book-loaming; 

Only by the man whom he chooses is ho comprehended: 

To him the 5tman reveals his essenco." ii. 23.* 

In conclusion, we may sum up with the judgment that apart 
from verse 23, and following only the general trend of the 
teaching of the Kafka Upanifad so far, Sankara’s interpretation 
of verse 20 would seem to be intrinsically the more probable. 
Apart from verse 23 we might conclude with Deussen that 
the version given in &vet. 3. 20 and Mahdndrdyana 8. 3, 
44 Padyali .. dhdluk. prasaddt mahimdnam Uam ”. 
“Through the grace of the Creator he sees the Lord and 
his greatness ”,—is a later theistic modification. Taken in con¬ 
junction with verse 23, however (which Deussen admits does 
teach a doctrine of grace), we conclude that the reading 4 dhdtub 
prasaddt ’ represents the original text, and in Kafka ii. 20 as in 
&vet. iii. 20 we should render, 44 By the grace of the Creator 
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It should be noted however that Sankara interprets Katha ii. 
23 quite differently and does not admit that it contains a 
dootrine of grace, and if we were to accept his interpretation 
there our judgment on ii. 20 might be quite different. 2 

son*r> orfs i 

Jnrra *Tf^TT *T I ^ I 

21. Asino duram vrajali, 

£aydno ydti mrvalah, 

Kas lam mada-amadam devarn 
mad-anyo jnalum arhali. 

22. A&ariram &arire$u, 

anavasthesv avasthitam, 

Mahdntam vibhum dlmdnam 
matvd dhiro na iocati. 


t See note on ii. 23 and mark how Deusson hero departs from Sankara’s 
guidance. 

2 There is another argument for the originality of the reading dhaluh 
prasaddt which is worth mentioning. Regnaud considers that it is a 
reminiscence of dhdtur dyulandt (&g Veda X. 181). 

Dhdtur dyulandt eaviiuJ-ca viaixo (fr) 

Rolhorjitaram ajobhara Vasisthah, 

Avir/xdan te atihitarp yad dslt 

Yajiiasya dhdma paramam guhd yat, 

Dhatur dyulandt savituA-ca vienor 
Bharadvajo bfhad a cakre agneh. 

From radiant Dh&tr, Savitf, and Vigpu, 

Vasistha cultivated the rathantara; 

From radiant DhStj*, Savitp, and Vispu,— 

From Agni,—Bharadvfija brought the bj-hal; 

They found out what was very deeply hidden. 

That cave which was the high abode of yajila. 

(Or, The sacrifice’s loftiest secret essenoe.) 

This oertainly fits in with one of the main theme3 of tho Kafha. It 
begins with the sacrifice but 60oks to find its inner meaning. It is in¬ 
tended to yoke tho mind for perception of and communion with tho Self. 
But for this divino inspiration is needod. Soo the previous note on the 
Self as Pvpo^otf. 
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21. Sitting, He travels afar; 

Lying, He goes everywhere: 

Who else than I is able to know 
That active yet tranquil God ?* 

22. The bodiless amid bodies, 

The stable amid the unstable,— 

The great and omnipresent Self 

Knowing, a wise man doe3 not grieve. 

• Or, That joyful-joyloss deity. 

Compare lia Up. 4, 5. 

“ One motionless, yet swift as thought; 

Standing still. He yet o'ertakos all runners. 

Rosting is He and yet restless, 

Afar is He and yet near; 

Ho is within all, 

And yet yonder outside all.” 

Deussen (P.U. 149) says, “ Here opposite predicates are ascrib¬ 
ed to Brahman in such a manner that they mutually cancel 
one another, and serve only to illustrate the impossibility of 
conceiving Brahman by means of empirical definitions 

Sankara’s comment is much the same,—“ He has mutually 
opposed characteristics, hence, because it is impossible to know 
him (i.e. for ordinary men with ordinary methods),—* Who else 
but I can know this joyful-joyless deity ? \ It is only by per¬ 
sons like us (Yama), of subtle intellect and learning, that the 
Self can be known.” 8 

Sankara, howovor, does not balanco impartially botwoon the anti¬ 
nomies. Ho always inclines to the negative or static side as giving a 
nearer approach to ultimate reality. So hore he goes on to say, “Though 
fixed in its own nature, bocauso it is invested with qualifying conditions 
(up&dhis) through the motion of tho mind and othor organs it seems 
to travel to a distance. In reality howevor it remains here alone.” * 
Maddmada: Whitnoy, following the St. Petersburg Lexicon, takos as a 
reduplicated formation from mad= to be intoxicated or oxcited. So “ that 


8 Virvddha-dharmavan aU>-'6akyatvdj-jiidtum,—Ka6 lam madSmadarji 
devarp, mad-anyo jHalum arhati. 

* Svena rupena slhita eva son, mono Sdi gatisu lad-upddhikatvdd durarp 
vnyati^iva. So ca^iha^eva variate. 
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evor-excited divine one Deusson also in S.U. apparently takes in the 
same way, translating, 

“The god’s moving (rolling) hither and thithor. 

Who but I can understand ? ” 

Taking madamada with Sankara as mada^amada-vi&tiiha we might render 
* exhilarated yot sober i.o. ‘ energotic yet tranquil 

We doubt whether the opposites are intended to cancel. 
We take it that the contrast of the whole verse is between the 
energy and peaceful stability of the Self. Both are real, but 
only one who is inspired by the divine Self can understand it. 

22. Realising the essential nature of the Self, knowing that 
though now embodied and therefore subject to change, he 
is one in nature with the enduring omnipresent Self, a wise 
man has no need for fear. 

^twiwt iphpN srwt * wjptt i 

^TTrffT | ^ 1 

23. Najiyam alma pravacanena labhyo , 
na medhaya na bahund irulena, 

Yam evajtfa vrnute lena labhyas, 
lasya^esa alma vivrrule tanum svam. 

The Supreme Self knowable through self-revelation 
to a fit person. 

23. Not by instruction may this Self be gained, 

Nor intellect, nor by much scripture-learning: 

Whomso He chooses, by him He may be gained, 

To him this Self reveals His own (true) person. 

23. Thore are two roots vr meaning (I) to chooeo, (2) to cover, (e/. 
Latin, velle and aperio .) So hero vrnute means chooses; vivrnuU= 
uncovers, reveals. 

laaya = u to him”,—genitive instoad of dativo of indirect object with 
verb of showing (Macdonell, S. G., 202. e.) 
tanum svamsliterally "his own body ”, i.o. porson, or character. 

This verse teaches that while the Supreme Self is difficult 
to know, and indeed unknowable by the unaided intellect even 
though that intellect is directed to the study of the Scrip¬ 
tures,—yet He is knowable through His own self-revelation 
to the man whom He chooses. Quite clearly then, if the 
translation we have given is correct, this verse teaches a 
doctrine of Divine Grace and conceives the Supreme Self as 
personal God. 
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(N.B.—With the rondoring givon above Max Muller, Deusson, Hume, 
Whitnoy, Geldner, Arabinda Ghose, Tattvabhusann, Ranado (C.S. 346) and 
Radhakrishnan (I.P. 234) substantially agree.) 

Sankara, however, interprets quite differently.—He 
changes the subject in the second half of the verse, taking 
e^a (“ he ”) as meaning not the Self but the man who chooses, 
i.e. seeks and meditates on, his own inner self, and so obtains 
it. 

Yam eva esa vrnute, tena labhyas, literally translated means, 
“ Whom this one chooses, by him he is obtainable *\ 

Sankara comments: 

Yam eva—svdm atmdnam. E?a — sadhako. 

“ Whom ” ( Yam) means “ hi3 own self “ He ” {e$a) means 
“ the aspirant “ The passionless man chooses, i.e. meditates 
on, his own self, and so the self is obtained by the self.” 

So he would render the second half of the verse— 

“It is obtainable by the man who chooses (i.o. seeks) it alono, 

To him this self shows its own real nature.” 

By this inversion of subject and object Sankara turns a 
verse which would tell strongly against his doctrine into a 
means of support. It is very clever exegetical acrobatics, but 
we doubt whether it can be grammatically justified. 

Ramanuja, who supports the interpretation we have given 
above, takes the first half of the verse to refer to that hearing 
the scripture ( Sravarta ), reflecting on it (manana=pravacana), 
and steady meditation ( nididhyasana=medhd ) which are the 
preliminary stages of knowing God. So, commenting on this 
verse he says, “ By this it is said that the gaining of the 
Self is not effected by mere hearing, reflection and meditation. 

‘ Whom the Self chooses, by him it may be gained.’ Now 
a chosen one means a most beloved one. And he is most 
beloved of the Self by whom the Self is held most dear. That 
Bhagavan Himself endeavours that this most beloved person 
should gain the Self, He himself doclares : 

• To those who arc constantly dovoted and worship with love, 

I givo that knowledge by which they reach Me.’ (Gif3 x. 10.) 

Hence he who possesses steady remembrance (which is a form 
of direct perception), which is dear to him above all things 
because of the inexpressible dearness of its object,—he is 
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chosen by the Highest Self and by him alone is the Highest 
Self obtained. Such steady remembrance (dkruvd smrti) is 
denoted by the word * bhakti ’ 

Ramanuja’s exposition is of course a development rather 
than a strict exegesis of our text,—but if what we have said 
is correct it is a legitimate development. Moreover though 
Ramanuja’s own Bbagavatism is some 1,500 years later than 
the Kaiha, there is fairly good evidence that the Bhagavata 
religion was already in existence when the Kaiha was written 
and passages like this seem to have been influenced by it or 
a kindred theistic development. 

24. Na^avirato du&caril&t, 

najiMnto na^asamdhilah, 

Na^aSanla-manaso va-’pi, 
prajndnena^enam dpnuyal. 


Additional Note on Saftkara’s Exegesis of ii. 23. 

We append Sankara’s comment in full. 

Yadyapi durvijUeyo ‘yam alma, tathd 'py upayena euvijilcya eta, —ily aha 
‘ Na ayam alma pravacanena '— aneka-veda-svikaranena, ‘ labhyo' — jfleyah, 
‘ na ’ api * medhaya ’— granlhartha-d/tarana-iaklyo, * na bahund Jrulena ' 
kevalena. Kena tarhi labhyah ? ily ucyale, ‘ Yam eva ’— svatmanam, ‘ esa *— 
sddhako, ‘ vrnule ’ — prarthayale, ‘ ttna ’—era 3 tmand, varitra, svayam alma 
‘labhyo’—jhayale, evam-ily-etat. NiskdmaJ-ca atmdnam era prarlhayaU ; 
dtmand eva alma labhyale,—ily arlhah. Kalharp labhyaUf ily ucyale, 
‘ Tasya ’— alma-kamasya ,—‘ esa alma vivrnute '— prakbiayali,—pdramdr- 
thiktyi ‘svatjt lanum ’— Avafciyam yalhdlmyam,—ily arlhah. 

" Although this self is hard to know, still by proper means it can be 
well known. So it is said, ‘Not by instruction’ (pravacana), —i.e. the 
correct exposition of many Vedas, * is this self obtainable * (i.e. know- 
ablo), • nor yet by intellect * (medhd) —i.e. power of grasping the meaning 
of books,—* nor by any amount of mere soripturo-learning ’. 

How then is it obtainable ? It is explained as follows: * Him alone ’ 
(i.o. his own self) * whom he ’ (i.e. the aspirant) • chooses ’ (i.e. seeks), 
‘by that same self’ (i.e. by the seeker) ‘ is it’ (i.e. bis own self) ‘obtain¬ 
able’ (i.e. known)—this is the meaning. The passionless man seeks 
only the self; by the self alono can the solf be obtained. How is it 
obtained? ‘To him’ (i.e. to the ono who seeks the solf) ‘that self 
reveals ’ (i.o. manifests) * its own ’ essential ‘ form * (i.e. its own ‘ real 
nature').” 
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24. Who has not ceased from evil ways, 

Who is untranquil, unprepared, 

Or he whose mind is not at peace, 

By knowledge cannot win to Him. 

24. May be either a repetition of the first half of 23,—i.e. 
one cannot obtain the Self by mere intellectual knowledge; or 
prajndna may mean wisdom, saving knowledge, which cannot 
be had without the moral qualifications here described. 

Ramanuja {Sribhasya iv. i. 13) says that “ this verse teaches 
that meditation, which should become more perfect day by day, 
cannot be accomplished without the devotee having broken 
with all evil. This is the indispensable condition of ploasing 
the Lord and winning His grace.” 

Concerning the moral qualifications for the vision of the Self 
the Mwidaka Upanifad says, 

“ This Self is obtainable by truth, by austerity (tapas). 

By proper knowledge (samyag-jAUna), by the studont’s life of 
chastity ( brahmaearya ), constantly practised" (iii. J. 5). 

“ Not by sight is it grasped, nor by speech, 

Nor by any eenso organ, austerity, or work: 

By tho peaco (or clear light) of knowlodge (jOuna-puudda), one’s 
nature purifiod— 

In that way, by meditating, does ono behold Him who is without 
parts." (iii. 1. 8). 

Concerning this verse Ranade (C.S. 341) says, “The Mundaka Upanisad 
tells us that it is only when a perfect katharsis of the whole moral being 
takes placo by the clearness of illumination, that one is able to realise the 
immaculate God after meditation.” 

Then, immediately after Mund. iii. 2. 3 (which is identical 
with Kalha ii. 23), and corresponding therefore with our verse, 
Muijd. has 

Na^ayam dltftd balahtntna labhyo, 

Na ca pramadal, tapato vZpy alitig&t ; 

Elair upayair yalaU yas-tu vidvSrjtt, 

Tasya^e*a alma vtiale brdhma-dh&ma. 

" This Soul is not to be obtained by one destitute of fortitude. 

Nor through slackness, nor without distinctive mark of discipline, 
But he who strives by these means, being wise,— 

Into his Brabraa-nbode this Soul enters.” 

AsamdhUa, unprepared, unconcentrated, possibly refers back 
to Br. 2. 1, where Yajflavalkya says to Janaka, “Verily, as 
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a king about to go on a great journey would prepare a chariot 
or a ship, even so you have a soul prepared with these mystic 
doctrines ( upanisadbhih samdhiUi-dtma)'' And the whole 
passage may have in view Br. iv. 4. 23, “ Therefore having this 
knowledge, having become calm, controlled, quiet, patiently 
enduring and collected (6anU> ddnta uparaUis tilikfuh samdhito) 
one sees the self just in the Self. One sees everything in the 
Self. Evil does not overcome him; he overcomes all evil. 

_ This is the Brahma-world, 0 king.” (Cf. Galatians 

v. 22, 23). 

It is right that we should do justice to Hinduism by keeping 
in mind these moral qualifications which are insisted on in 
many Upanigad passages. At the same time it remains true 
that there are numerous other passages in Hindu scripture 
which teach that morality, though a necessary propiedeutic, 
belongs to the phenomenal world which must be transcended. 

TO TO affair: I 

JZ*JTOfafhR TOT ** I 

25. Yasya brahma-ca Icsairam-ca 

ubhe bhavata odanah, 

Mvtur yasya jwpa&ccanam , 
ka itthd veda yalra sah. 

25. For whom the priest and warrior both, 

Are as a meal of cooked rice, 

Of which death is the curry-spice : 

Who knows for certain where He is ? 

25. This verse reads like an agnostic interpolation on the 
part of one who objected to the teaching of the knowability of 
the Supreme Being contained in the previous verses. 

It reminds one of Rg Veda x. 129, 

“ Who knows for certain? Who shall hero doclare it? 

Whence it was bom, and whcnco camo this creation.” 

If it is not an interpolation but fits into the context, then we 
must accept Sankara’s suggestion that its purpose is to declare 
emphatically the impossibility of knowing Brahman on the part 
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of those who lack the qualifications described in the previous 
verse. 1 

The vivid picture of Brahman as the universal destroyer 
reminds one of Brhad&rawjaka i. 2. 1, where the creation of the 
universe is ascribed to Death, Mrtyu being there evidently a 
name for the Supreme. “ In the beginning nothing existed. 
All was concealed by Death. He thought, Let me be possessed 
of a body. By worshipping he produced water, foam, earth, fire 

and air.men, cattlo. Whatever he brought forth, that 

he began to eat. Verily he eats ( aiti) everything: that is the 
aditi nature of Aditi ” (i.e. the Infinite, here explained as the 
Eater). 

In our text however death is not a name of Brahman but is 
said to be the Destroyer’s spice or curry powder as though it 
were that which gives flavour to an otherwise dull universe. 

The Brahmin and the Kgatriya are mentioned as the two 
highest orders of creatures, those regarded as fitted to inquire 
into the nature of Brahman. Yet after all how little fitted 
they are. 

“ As for man, his days are as grass. 

As the flower of the field, so he withercth." (Psalm 103: 15). 

“ What is man that thou art mindful of him? " {Psalm 8: 4). 

And yet, in grace, He is mindful. {See Hebrews ii. 9.) 


» And so, adds R5m&nuja, lack Divine grace. “ The clause, * Who knows 
him whore ho is ?’ clearly shows that wo have to recogniso hero tho Solf 
(or highest Brahman, which is the topio of the entire section), of whom it 
has been said that Ho is hard to know unless He assists ua with His 
graco.*’ {Sb. 1. 2. 10.) Ho further says that the clause, "To whom (or 
of which) death is a condiment", moans that death leads to the roabsorp- 
tion by Brahman of tho ontire world in which the Brahmins and Ksatriyos 
hold the foremost placo, death itself also being absorbed in the Eternal. 
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Trtiya Valll. 

1 . Rtam pibaniau sukrtasya lake, 

guham pravistau parame pardrdhe : 

Chdyd-tapau brahmavido vadanli, 
pancdgnayo ye ca Irindciketdli. 

THIRD VALLl. 

The Two Selves. 

1. Two drink the rta in the righteous world, 

Lodged in the cave in the high upper realm : 

Shadow and Light do Brahma-knowers call them,— 

And those who tend five fires, three Naciketas. 1 
i Pious householders, especially those who tend the NSciketa fire. 

The connection of thought seems to be as follows: 

The First Valli, which is introductory, ends with the third 
and chief request of Naciketas that he may be taught the 
meaning of the “ great pas9ing-boyond The Second Valli 
first points out that there are two ways, the way of pleasure 
and ignorance which leads to repeated death, and the way 
of good and of knowledge which alone leads to that which 
is enduring. This eternal reality, greater than anything this 
world or the heaven of the gods can give, is deeply hidden but 
may be obtained, not indeed by ordinary empirical (scientific) 
knowledge, but by meditation on one’s own inner self. To the 
one whose will is at peace (from foolish egotistic striving) and 
thus concentrated, the Supreme Self manifests Himself: other¬ 
wise it is impossible for human knowledge to reach Him. The 
Third Valli again takes up more in detail the question how 
Brahman,—the Supreme Self, may be known and the goal 
of immortality attained. The first verse seems to teach that 
meditation on the inner self leads to knowledge of the Supreme 
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because the Supreme Self dwells in close fellowship with the 
individual self in the cave of the human intelligence. The 
parable of the chariot then goes on to set forth the method of 
yoga, the yoking of all the powers of our nature so that our 
whole being may be controlled and guided to its goal by the 
Supreme Person. 

Ramanuja, whose guidance we have largely followed in the 
above exposition, summarises Valli III as follows: “The sloka, 
iii. 1, ‘There are two drinking, etc.’ shows that, as the object 
of devout meditation and the devotee abide together, medita¬ 
tion is easily performed. Then the section, ‘ Know the Self to 
be him who drives in the chariot’, teaches the true mode of 
meditation and how the devotee reaches the highest abode 
of Vi§nu.” (£ribfia$ya, 1. 4. 6.) 

This interpretation is not without its difficulties and requires 
justification in detail, but if the first three vallls are to be 
taken as a literary unity it provides the best clue we have 
discovered to their meaning. 

1. “ There are two drinking the rta ” {rlarp pibatilau). 

fita, from tho root r=to move, means os an adjoctivo ‘ fitting ‘ right 
‘true’. As a noun it is ono of tho groat key words of tho Voda and 
means established ordor, divine law or truth. It signifies the divinely 
established order of the universe, both natural and moral. Hume here 
renders * rightoousnoss This is hardly tho right shade of moaning in 
this oontoxt. It probably here refore to that law or divine order connect¬ 
ing deeds with their results. So Sankara comments, “ Illarn—mlyom 
avatyambhavilvat karma-phalarp pbanlau "—"There are two that drink 
fla, i.e. true because inescapablo fruit of action ”. 

“ In the world of righteousness ”—The two words sukrlasya foie 
naturally go together. Macdonoll, S.D. notes tho phrase as Vodio and 
renders as above, referring to heaven. Sankara, howevor, takes sukrta- 
sya as equivalent to sva-kjtasya and construes with rfa (phala). So he 
would render—“ There are two who oat tho fruit of their own deeds". Lois 
he takes separately a a=asmin iarlre : “ In tho world, i.e. in this body ”. 

Another possibility is to take sukrlasya lokt together but to interpret as 
evakrtasya loke : so Thibaut in his translation of Ram&nuja’a S'ribh&sya 
I. 2. 10 (p. 267) has, “ There are two drinking their reward in the world 
of thoir own works," i.e. the world created by their own deeds. This 
seoms preferable to Sankara’s reading, but we prefer to keep sukrlasya 
and render—“ There are two that drink their recompense in the world of 
righteousness ". 
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Who are the two here referred to ? 

We should probably interpret in the light of a passage which 
occurs identically in Murjd. iii. 1, and Svet. iv. 6 and 7, and goes 
back to Rg Veda I. 164. 20. (Introduction, p. 15.) 

14 Two birds, fast bound companions, 

Clasp close tho solf-samo tree : 

Of those, ono eats the sweet fruit, 

Tho other looks on without oating. 

On the self-same tree a person, dejected. 

Grieves for his impotence, deluded: 

But when ho sees the other, his loved Lord— 

And all his greatness—sorrow is departed." 

The two birds are evidently the individual soul ( jivdtman ) and 
the Supreme soul ( Paramatman ) personified as the Lord (14a), 
and the two here referred to are evidently the same, though 
with less personification. Sankara, R&manuja and NimbSrka in 
their comments on Vedanta-sutra I. 2. 11, all agree in this 
view. But how can the Supreme Self, which in &vet. and 
Mund. is said to look on without eating, be here said to drink 
the recompense or reward of deeds ? Sankara, Ramanuja and 
Srinivasa (in his supercommentary • on Nimbarka) all explain 
away the difficulty by citing the example of two men walking 
under an umbrella, of whom one might loosely say, “ There go 
the umbrella-bearers ”, whereas only one carries the umbrella. 
Probably however the intention in our passage is to emphasise 
the close fellowship of the two selves, spite of the fact that they 
arc so different that they are called “Shadow and Light”. 
The Supreme Self dwells with the individual self in the cave of 
the heart, making it possible by His fellowship for the indivi¬ 
dual to drink the recompense of reward in the world of righte¬ 
ousness, and, by sympathy, sharing in that reward. So 
Madhva quotes the Brhat-Samhitd and says, “The Lord Hari 
dwells in the heart of beings and accepts the pure pleasure 
arising from their good works ”. 

“ In the highest upper sphere ”—may indicate that the 
“ cave ” of the heart is not to be understood in the bodily sense. 
Deussen has, “ On high, in the world beyond ” (“ Droben im 
Jenseits ”), which is quite a literal translation of parame pardrdhe. 
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The heaven, however, referred to here and in the phrase 
sukrtasya loke is surely that kingdom of heaven which Jesus 
said is within us, the deepest and highest reaches of our 
personality where the human soul holds fellowship with God. 

The last lino shows that the Katha Upani§ad, while extolling 
the way of meditation or of spiritual knowledge of the Brahma- 
knowers, does not regard the older way of sacrifice or ritual 
religion as valueless. Pious householders may also reach a 
measure of spiritual understanding through due performance of 
the appointed sacrifices. 


wf ftc?fr?cTT TO | ^ | 


2. Yah seiur ijdnanam, 

aksaram brahma yat param, 

Abhayam titirsatdm param, 
ndcikelam £akemahi. 

2. That bridge for sacrificers, 

The imperishable highest Brahman, 

For crossers to the fearless shore : 

That Naciketa may we master. 

Verse 2 continues the theme of l.d. There are two ways of 
crossing the river of samsara (over the change and sorrow of 
this world), (1) the sacrifice, by which (so the Vedas • taught) 
men cross to the heaven of the gods, and (2) the knowledge of 
Brahman, which is the supremo means. The first is in that 
it symbolises the second, and should prepare the way for it. 
So it is said in B.A.U. iv. 4. 22, “Him Brahmins desire to 
know through sacrifice ”. 

The verse seems to be a prayer in which master and pupil 
unite before commencing the yoga-vidhi which is the real 
Naciketa ,—the new and characteristic contribution that the 
Katha Upani§ad has to make to human salvation. 
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Atmdnam rathinam viddhi, 
iarxram ratham eva tu ; 

Buddhim tu sdrathim viddhi, 
manah pragraham eva-ca, 

Indriyani hayan dhur, 
visayams tes-u gocaran; 

Atmajindrix/a-mano-yuktam, 
bholeld^ity dhur mani§inah. 

Yas tv avijndnavdn bhavaiy- 
ayuktena manasd soda ; 

Tasyajindriydny avaiydni, 
duft&Sva iva sdratheh. 

Yas tu vijhdnavdn bhavati 
yulctena manasd sadd; 

Tasyajindriydni vatydni, 
sadaivd iva sdratheh. 

Yas tv amjnanavdn bhavaty- 
amanaskah, sadd 'sucih; 

No sa tat padam aproti 
samsaram ca^adhigacchali. 
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8. Yas tu vijndnavan bhavali 

samanaskah sadd Sucih ; 

Sa tu tat padam dpnoti 
yasmdd bhuyo na jdyate. 

The Parable of the Chariot ( Ratha-rupaka). 

3. Know the soul ( diman ) as lord of a chariot. 

The body the chariot itself; 

Know reason ( buddhi ) as chariot-driver, 

And the mind ( manas ) as bridle and reins. 

4. The senses ( indriydni ), they say, are the horses, 

The objects of sense ( vi?aya ) arc their path ; 

The soul, yoked with mind and the senses, 

Learned men call the ‘ enjoyer ’ ( bhoktr ). 

5. He who has no understanding, 

Always of unrestrained mind (ayuktena manasd). 

His senses are out of control, 

Like a charioteer’s bad horses. 

6. But he who has right understanding 

Always with mind well restrained (yulciena manasd). 

His senses are under control, 

Like a charioteer’s good horses. 

7. He who has no understanding, 

Careless and ever impure, 

Never attains to that goal, 

But goes on to transmigration (samara). 

8. But he who has right understanding, 

Always attentive and pure, 

Attains at length to that goal, 

Whence he is no more reborn. 

The Parable of the Chariot constitutes quite a distinct 
section of the Katha Upani§ad and introduces its most charac¬ 
teristic teaching. The soul ( dtman ) is compared to the lord or 
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owner of a chariot (rathin), (the chariot being of course the 
body). There is a driver ( saralhi) called buddhi (reason, intellect), 
or vijilana (true or discriminating understanding). The horses 
are said to be the indriyani. This word is usually rendered 
“ senses ” but' 4 life-powers ” would perhaps be more appropriate. 
They fall into two groups,—the five jiidnendriydni or powers of 
knowing, i.e. the five senses, and the five Icarmerdriydni or powers 
of acting,—generally enumerated as the organs of speech, 
reproduction, evacuation and the hands and the feet (by which 
is meant not simply the organs themselves but the powers 
or functions they express). The indriyani are therefore, in 
modern language, the senses and the instincts. 1 

As horses must be controlled by the driver by means of 
bridle and reins ( pragraha) so intelligence, the driver of the 
chariot of the soul needs an instrument, the manas through 
which it may control the senses and instincts (indriyani). 

The term “ manas ” has passed through very various shades of 
meaning in the course of the long history of Indian thought. 
It is derived from the root man to think, and at first meant 
mind in its widest sense as the seat of thought, feeling and 
will. In this wide senso it is often used as synonymous with 
soul (diman). This is the meaning in the Rg Veda and it 
has persisted in popular usage till the present day. Quite early 
however a narrower specialised meaning was also developed. So 
in a number of passages in the Brhaddranyaka and Chdndogya, 
manas is one of the five prdiyify or organs, i.e. breath (smell), 
speech, eye, ear and manas. All these are organs or functions f 
of the dtman. “As breathing he is called breath, as under- 


1 N.B.—Wo have enumerated the indriyani as in the developed 
Samkhya and Ved&nta philosophy. The first clear reference to ten indriyani 
is in Prabia iv. 2, which is distinctly later than the Katha. In the earlier 
Upanisada ( Br. and Oh.) indriyam means vital power and pranSh is 
generally used for the organs. Thoso aro usually givon as five but the 
five are not our five sensos (the jA&nendriyani) sinco apooch is almost 
invariably put first among them. In Br. iii. 2. 2-9, eight organs are 
mentioned (called grahdh, i.e. ‘graspers ’)—breoth (prSna), speech, hands, 
oyo, oar, tongue, skin and manas. The exact number thought of by the 
Katha is not clear, but the powers symbolised by tho horses must inoludo 
both those by which we become aware of objects and thoso by which we 
react upon them. 
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standing mind ( manas ): all these are only names for his 
effects”. (Br. i. 4. 7.) The other organs or powers are how¬ 
ever subordinated to the manas. So it is said in Bf. i. 5. 3, 
“I was elsewhere with my mind, therefore I did not see. 
For only with the mind do wo see, and only with the mind 
do we hear ” (c/. Plato: Theaeielus, 184. C.D.). 

In our passage then the manas is the central organ of the 
conscious life which shapes into perceptions the impressions 
of the senses, and also translates these perceptions into conative 
acts expressed through the organs of action. The mind should 
be under the control of a higher power,—the reason, intelligence 
or discriminating understanding (bivddhi or vijndna). He who 
has such a discriminating understanding controlling the 
impulses of the mind, which is then said to be yoked ( yukta ), is 
called vijndnavan (wise, of right understanding); while the man 
without such a discriminating controlling judgment, whose 
mind therefore is unyoked ( ayukla ), is called avijndnavdn 
(without understanding). A controlling understanding makes 
a man attentive and steady-minded (samanaska) while without 
it the mind is inattentive and shifty ( amanaska ). Such an in¬ 
attentive mind cannot control the senses and instincts. Mind 
in verso 9 means a steady or attentive mind. 

Plato’s Parable of the Chariot.—The Parable of the 
Chariot reminds one very strongly of Plato’s similar parable in 
the Pluzdrus} 

“ Every soul is immortal. ... For every body which derives 
motion from without is soulless, but that which has motion 
within itself has a soul, since that is the nature of the soul.” 

“About its form we must speak in the following manner. 
To tell what it really is would be a matter quite superhuman 
and of long discourse but it is within human power and a 
shorter matter to say what it is like. Let it then be likened to 
the combined power of a pair of winged horses and a charioteer. 
Now the horses and charioteers of the gods are all good 
but those of others are mixed. Our ruling power (o apxotv ) 
then, drives a pair of horses, one being beautiful and noble and 
the other quite the opposite in breed and character. Therefore 
in our case the driving is necessarily difficult and troublesome. 


1 §§ 24-28 in Fowler’s Edition, Loeb Library; pp. 471-9. 
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... Now the chariots of the gods, whose well-matched horses obey 
the rein, advance easily; 2 but the others with difficulty, for 
the horse of evil nature weighs the chariot down, making 
it heavy and pulling toward the earth the charioteer whose 
horse is not well-trained. There the utmost toil and struggle 
await tho soul.Yearning for the upper region but un¬ 

able to reach it, they (i.e. earth-bound souls) are carried round 
and round beneath, trampling upon and colliding with one 
another, each striving to pass his neighbour. So there is the 
greatest confusion and sweat of rivalry, wherein many are 
lamed and many wings are broken through the incompetence of 
the drivers.” 

The charioteer (o fyioxos) or ruling power (o apxotv) Plato, 
calls voGs, i.e. intelligence or reason. The two horses symbolise (1) 
8vp6s the spirited principle of the soul,—the higher emotions, 
which on the whole side with reason, and (2) to iiriOvprjrucSv, the 
lower, more animal appetites and instincts. 

These two parables, which must be almost contemporaneous 
in composition, show differences which are probably too great 
for any dependence, one way or the other. The Katha parable, 
for example, differs from Plato’s in that it does not explicitly 
recognise a double nature of our life-activities (the horses); 
and even if, in accord with later thought, we distinguish two 
classes of indriydni , those two classes do not correspond to 
Plato’s and there is no moral difference between them. 3 

Spite of various differences, however, the Katha UpanLjad 
and the Phffidrus agree in the main purpose of the parable. 


2 i.o. upward, toward heaven (vni r^v xnrovpdviov oi/iiSa). Cf. St. Paul’s 
conception of the Christian life in Ephesians as iv rois iitovpavLon. 

8 It would bo a more serious difference if we were to treat literally 
the remark of tho Ph&drus that the soul is a composite power made up 
of three parte. This is opposed to tho trend of tho argument on tho 
immortality of the soul which immediately precedes tho parable of the 
chariot and still more opposed to tho wholo argument of the Phcedo 
which asserts that the soul is one and indivisible. As Fowler says, 
“ It is important to boar in mind that the description of tho soul in 
the Phadrus is figurative, otherwise we are involved in hopeless con¬ 
fusion ”. “It is ovident that Plato did not oonsidor the soul a com¬ 
posite creature, but a single being. The two horsos then represent 
not distinct parts of the soul, but modes of the soul as it is affected 
by its contact with the body.” 4 Loob Library, Plato, Vol. I., 408, 409. 
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They agree in their insistence that the ruling power of the soul, 
called by the Katha buddhi or vijndna, and by Plato nous, 
must really rule and set in order and direct to one end all 
the powers of our nature. So Plato elsewhere (in the Republic, 
Bk. IV. 443 4 ) remarks, “ The just man sets in order his own 
inner life, and is his own master and at peace with himself; 
and when he has bound together the three principles within 
him (i.e. reason, emotion and the sensual appetites), and is 
no longer many but has become one entirely temperate and 
perfectly adjusted nature, then he will proceed to act, if he has 
to act, whether in state affairs or in private business of his 
own.” This is in entire agreement of spirit with the Katha 
Upanigad, and like it sets forth the true nature of yoga, —not 
as it is often conceived a kind of magic or a sot of rules about 
breathing and posture but the yoking or complete control 
of all the powers of our complex psychical and physical nature 
and their direction to the highest end. 

iftsvw qrornftfir i e i 

9. Vijndna-saratkir yas tu, 

manah pragrahavdn narah, 

So 'dhvanah, pdratn dpnoli, 
tad Vifnoh paramam padam. 

9. With reason for chariot-driver, 

The man who has mind well-reined, 

Reaches the end of the journey,— 

The highest abode of Vignu. 

Vi$}iob paramam padam. The end of the journey is said to be 
the highest step or place of Vignu. This is a reference to 
Rg Veda, 1.154., 

1. I will proclaim the mighty deeds of Vi$ou, 

Of him who measured out the earthly spaces : 

Who, firmly holding up the higher station, 

Strode out in triple regions, widely-pacing. 

4. I would attain to that dear homo of his, 

Where mon devoted to the gods rejoice; 

There is tho friendship of the mighty-strider,— 

In Vis^u’s highost step a spring of nectar. 

(“ Vitnoh pade parame madhva ulsah ”.) 
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Sankara comments: “ What the goal is, is now explained: the 
man who has discerning intelligence for driver, whose mind 
is under control and thought concentrated, and who is pure, 
i.e. the wise man, reaches the end of the road of samsdra. 
That is to say that wise man reaches ‘ the highest place of 
Vigriu’, i.e. the nature of the all-pervading Brahman, the 
Paramatman known as Vasudeva 
This seems to be the first place in the Upanisads in which 
the personal name Vignu is used for the Supreme Self, but the 
identification is regularly made in the Gita and later Vaisnava 
literature. The Katka Upanifad is not a sectarian Vaignava 
book (this is the only occurrence of the name Vignu) but 
it seems to be on the direct lino of development of Bhagavata 
or Vaignava ideas. 

TfanNn to vt w i 

TO HTHTO I S 
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10. Indriyebhyah para hy arthd 

arthebhya^-ca param manah, 
Manasaa-tu para buddhir 
buddher attnd mahdn par ah. 

11. Mahatah param, avyaktam 

avyalddt purufah par ah, 
Purufdn na param kihcit 
sd kdfthd sa para gatih. 


12. E?a 8arve$u bhute$\i 

gudho 'trad na prakdAate, 
Drtyate tv agryaya buddhyd 
suksmayd suk$ma-dariibhih. 
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IS. Yaccked van-manan prdjnas 

tad yacchet^jUdna dtmani, 

Jndnam aimani mahuUi niyacchet 
tad yacchet^J&nta dtmani. 

The order of progression to the Highest Person : 

The Way of Yoga. 

10. Beyond the senses are sense-objects, ( artha ) 

Beyond the objects is the mind, ( manas ) 

Beyond the mind is the reason, ( buddhi) 

Beyond the reason, the great self, {alma mahun) 

11. Beyond the Great (nuxhat ) is the Unexpressed, ( avyalda) 

Beyond the Unexpressed, the Person, (jmrufa) 
Beyond the Person there is nothing; 

That is the end, that is the final goal. 

12. Hidden in all living beings 

This Self does not shine forth: 

Yet he is seen by subtle seers, 

With subtle keen intelligence. 

13. The wise man should restrain speech and mind, 

He should restrain it in the knowing self, 

The knowing one he should restrain in the Great Self, 

That he should restrain in the Self of Peace. 

The parable of the chariot has taught that the lower elements 
of our being must be controlled by the higher if the goal 
of life is to be attained. An attempt is now made to formulate 
a progressive order of superiority in these elements, which how¬ 
ever does not stop with the individual self but leads beyond it 
to a cosmic principle or being called the Unexpressed ( avyalda ), 
and beyond that again to the ultimate being, the Puru$a, 
who is the final goal. 

In these verses we meet with a kind of hierarchy of prin¬ 
ciples or beings which are described by names which have 
become technical terms in the later Samkhya and Vedanta 
philosophies, and the difficulty is to avoid being unduly in¬ 
fluenced by these later developments of thought in our inter¬ 
pretation of the passage. 
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Let us note certain preliminary details. 

First of all. What oxactly is the kind of superiority or ultimateness 
indicated by para? Does it indicate causal priority, and is the series 
therefore to be regarded as evolutionary ? This is how R&manuja takes 
it * (so that ono point in his attack on a Sftmkhya interpretation is that 
in Kapila's system the objects are not viewed as causes of the senses nor 
the mind os cause of the objects, 2 all those being the effects of ahaipk&rd). 
Or perhaps it would be more correct to say that he considers that the 
aeries would have to bo regarded as causal and evolutionary if given a 
SSmkhya interpretation. 

The statement, "Higher than tho senses aro tho senso-objecte”, cer¬ 
tainly cannot be interpreted causally. Moreover, howevor wo interpret 
para, the objocts come in rather oddly in a series, the other members of 
which have to do with the solf, and they are omitted in tho order of 
yoking in voreo 13. We suggest that the passage is a vidya or meditation 
in which, storting from tho outward life of sense, tho aspirant moves 
inward and upward till he reaches the central and highest reality of his 
own being. But at the first step comes the reflection that sensation is 
dependent on objects, and that might have led to quite another path of 
meditation such as we have in Br. iii. 8, whore one passes from outward 
nature to tho one world-ground,—the Aksara (Avyakta ). But hero, in 
our passage, stopping at the first step outward the aspirant turns inward, 
reflecting that the life of sense, though dependent on senso-objects, is still 
more dependent on the mind,—as also ore the objects, because "the rela¬ 
tion of the senses and their objects (i.e. sense-perception) is based upon 
the mind ”. 3 

In vorso 13, v&l-manasi seems to be cloarly a dvandva, i.e. "speech 
and mind Sankara howevor says, vak-vacom, manasi-monasi, chando- 
8am dairghyam. The suggestion is that in Vedic language manasi may 
optionally be written for the usual locative form manasi, while v5k is 
written for vacam. The translation will then be, “ A wise man should 
restrain speech in mind”. But this is surely an unnecessary straining 
of grammar (though Sankara has distinguished followers). Speech hore 
stands for all the indriySni. The dual compound *' speech-and-mind ” 
indicates the perceptive (and active) self. Beyond and controlling this 
is the jOSno Simon,— the solf of knowledge, called for short jfOma, which 
is identical with the buddhi and vijftSna of the preceding passage and the 
tallva of vi. 7. Beyond this the mahan StmS. Beyond this the ianta 
Simon, or peaoeful self, which is probably to be identified with the avyakta 
(c f. PraJna v. 7.) or else represents the inmoat Solf as avyakta-purusa 
combined. 

1 S'ribhatya, i. 4. 1. (Th. 357). 

2 It is interesting to note that in tho theistio Samkhya of the Moksa- 
dharma section of the S’anti-parvan of the MahSbhSrata (Bk. xii, 306. 
27-8, Bombay odn.) the mind is spoken of as the cause of the five 
elements. 

8 Sankara, Sb. i. 4. 1. (Th. L 239). 
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We will now consider various traditional interpretations. 

(i) Is a Samkhya interpretation permissible? 

The Samkhyas maintain that this passage gives scriptural 
warrant for their philosophy, because there is here enumerated, 
by the same names and in the same order, the three highest 
principles of the universe as taught in the Samkhya system, 
i.e. the mdhat, avyakta and purufa, and because the whole 
passage is best interpreted on the supposition that the elements 
here enumerated are the 25 principles of the Samkhya. 

The twenty-five principles of the Samkhya are as follows: 4 — 

(1) Avyakta (the unevolved), called alao Prdkfti (Nature or undiffer¬ 
entiated energy-matter) and Pradhana (or chief principle, since it is 
the productive cause of oil others except Puruta). From this, when its 
equilibrium (the balance of its throo gunas, i.e. moods or constituent 
elements) is disturbed by the attraction of Purusa, proceeds tho evolution 
or aft fi, of tho wholo of tho manifest (the world of experience), consisting 
of the following 23 principles. 

(2) Mahal (the great principle) or Buddhi (intelligence)—tho first pro¬ 
duct of avyakta. This givos rise to— 

(3) Aharpkara (egoism or sclf-consciousnoss, the principle of individua¬ 
tion). From it aro ovolvcd— 

(4) Manas (“mind”)—tho central co-ordinating sonse-organ, the organ 
of perception; 

(5-9) Five buddhindriyani or aenso-organs. 

(10-14) Five karmendriyani or organs of action. 

(15-19) Five tanmatrani or subtle objects of Benso,—the primary elements 
of touch, sound, colour, taste and smell. Also called auksma-bhulani 
or subtlo olemente, i.e. subtle ether, air, light, water and earth. From 
thoso subtle elements are evolved— 

(20-24) Tho five sthula-bhutani or gross elements, i.e. perceptible ether, 
air, light, water and earth, and tho material bodies of which they are the 
constituents. 

Lastly, there is tho 25th principle— 

(25) Purusa or spirit—an infinite multiplicity of souls, totally distinct 
in nature from all the other principles, being neither producer or 
produced, though by its influence on Prakrti it produces consciousness 
and causes the evolution of the manifest world. In itself it is quite 
inactive, a spectator only, and is compared to a lame man who has to be 
carried on the shoulder of a blind man (unperceiving matter) before he can 
do any thing. Tho simile however is not quite accurate as Purusa though 
called a spectator, only rises to consciousness through its material instru¬ 
ments,—the intelligence and tho mind. 

Essentially thon the Samkhya is dualistic—explaining the universe by 
two fundamental principles,— Puruta (a multiplicity of so-called “ souls ”) 
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and the one Prakrli, or energy-matter, existing in two forms, unrnanifoat 
{avyakta) and manifest (t njakta )—all tho other principles, i.e. intelligence, 
self-consciousness, mind, tho senses and organs of action and all material 
objects being only manifestations of Prakrli. 

We have given above an outline of the classical Samkhya 
as it appears in the Samkhya-fedrika* This cannot be dated 
at the earliest beforo the fourth century A.D., but the essential 
features of the system are found in the great Epic (particularly 
the Anuglta and the Mok$adharma section, c. 3rd century 
A.D.). Traces of Samkhya ideas, however, are found much 
earlier, e.g. the Oita. Can we say that Katha iii. 10-13 is a 
still earlier expression of them ? 

We note first the absence in the Katha list of the principle 
of ahamkdra. This however is not a serious difference for, 
as Keith remarks in dealing with the early Samkhya of the 
great Epic, “The distinction between intellect and individua¬ 
tion is a slight one and is not normally made. Rather it is 
assumed that intellect per se involves individuation (S.S. 35.) 

Much more serious is the criticism made by Sankara, 
Ramanuja, and all the chief Vedantic commentators, that the 
Katha Upanigad does not identify the buddhi and the mahat 
but specifically distinguishes them. “ Beyond the buddhi is 
the alma mahdn ” (also called mahat). Moreover in Kapila’s 
system the mahat, which is a manifestation of prakrli could 
not be called a ‘ self ’. 

Further, as Sankara remarks, from the general purport of 
the passage it is obvious that the terms avyakta and purufa as 
used here mean something quite different from the avyakta and 
paru§a of the Samkhyas. The puru§a of the Samkhya is 
not beyond the avyakta which is an ultimate principle, i.e. 
there is no Supreme Purusa. If then there are Samkhya ideas 
in our passage it is not the classical Samkhya but a theistic 
Samkhya of the type found in the Gita, which recognises a 
Purufottama or Highest Person. 

Again as Sankara says, the word avyakta in itself merely 
indicates something unexpressed, unevolved or immanifested. 


4 See the Bttrjikhya-kMka, secs. 22 ft. (Davies, Hindu Philosophy, pp. 
54 ff.). Also with its commentary the TaUva-Kaumudi in Gangs Nftth 
Jha’s Edn., 60 ff. 
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and the fact it occurs here between the mahat and the puru$a 
no more proves that it refers to the pradhana or unintelligent 
matter of the Samkhyas as cause of the world than the fact 
that a cow is tied in a place usually occupied by a horse proves 
that it is a horse. (See Sankara’s comment on Vcddnta-sutra 
I. 4. 1.) Further verse 13 seems to refer to the avyakta as ‘ the 
Self of peace’ or else it omits to refer to it at all, either of 
which suppositions would preclude its being the prakrti of the 
Sfimkhya. 

Katha iii. 10-13, we conclude, does not give scriptural 
warrant for the (classical) Samkhya, nor is it permissible to 
interpret it according to Samkhya ideas. If however, by the 
Samkhya we mean not merely the atheistic dualism later 
formulated by Ifivara Krsna (the author of the Karikd) but 
also the qualified monistic theism called in the Gita by that 
name, then it is probable that in our passage we have the 
earliest extant basis for certain Samkhya ways of thought. 

(2) Can Sankara’s interpretation be adopted ? 

(a) Re. the Mahat or Mahan Atmd. 

In his Kathaka-bhafya Sankara interprets the mahat or mahan 
alma as referring to Hiranyagarbha, the Great-soul of the 
universe, the internal principle of the intelligence of all living 
beings, who is said to be the first-born of Avyakta. 

In his Sulra-bhdfya I. 4. 1, however, he says, “Higher than 
the intellect is the Great Self which was represented as Lord of 
the chariot. The same self is referred to in both passages. 
The soul is appropriately called ‘ Great ’ as it is the master ” 
(i.o. of all its powers represented by the chariot, etc.). He 
proceeds, however, to give as an alternative the same explana¬ 
tion as in the Kathaka-bhaqya : “ Or else the phrase ‘ the 
Great Self’ may here denote the intellect of the first-born 
Hiranyagarbha which is the basis of all intellects.” 

The conception of Hiranyagarbha : This conception of a 
world-soul goes back to Rg Veda X. 121,—the Hymn of the 
Golden Germ. There we read that in the beginning there was 
a chaos of waters, floating on which appeared Hiranyagarbha — 

‘ the Golden Germ ’—the first-born of creation and the creator 
of all other beings. Concerning the conception Deussen says 
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(P.U. 199), “Because it is the first principle itself which 
appears in its creation as first-bom, therefore it also is denoted 
by Brahmdn (with a change of gender and accent), as though it 
were Brdhman (neut.) personified ” l . That is to say, Sankara 
takes the Great Soul, or Hiranyagarbha, as another name for 
his Saguna Brahman or ISvara, the product of the imposition of 
avidyd (cosmic ignorance) or mayd (illusion) upon the absolute 
unqualified Brahman. 

Deussen goes on to say concerning our passage (see P.U. 201), 
“To the series of primaeval being, primieval waters, and 
first-born ( Brahmdn, Hiranyagarbha) there corresponds the 
description of purufa, avyakiam, and mahdn alma, given after 
abandoning the mythological form in Kalh. 3. 10-11, 6. 7-8, 
as the three earliest principles. Here, in contrast with the 
individual atman, the Mahdn alma is the soul of the universe, 
i.o. the 4 self-conscious of all ’ Hiranyagarbha... For the 
metaphysical comprehension of the universe this idea is indis¬ 
pensable. We know that the entire objective universe is 
possible only in so far as it is sustained by a knowing subject. 
This subject as sustainer of the objective universe is manifested 
in all individual subjects, but is by no means identical with 
them. For the individual subjects pass away, but the objective 
universe continues to exist without them; there exists therefore 
the eternal knowing subject also ( Hiranyagarbha ) by whom it 
is sustained.” 

On this Dasgupta comments (H.I.P. vol. I. 52),—“ This 
seems to me wholly irrelevant, since the Hiranyagarbha doctrine 
cannot be supposed to have any philosophical importance in 
the Upanisads ”. Moreover, we would add, it is gratuitous, 
for Sankara in his polemic against the SSmkhya interpretation 
of our passage has said, “We must avoid the mistake of 
abandoning the matter in hand and taking up a new subject 
And he has also said, “ Higher than the intellect is the Great 
Self which was represented as the lord of the chariot. That 
the same Self is referred to in both passages is manifest.” 
Why then bring in Hiranyagarbha (except as a support for 


1 Base brdhman, nom. sing. »ns brdhma, neuter. 

» brahmdn, „ „ brahmA, masc. 
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his doctrine of the two forms of Brahman) ? As a commentator 
Sankara cannot help admitting that the mahdn dtnd of our text 
most naturally refers to the individual self, but as a philosopher 
seeking support for his particular doctrine, he puts forward 
as an alternative the Hiranyagarbha view. 

(6) Re. Avyakta. 

Following out the principle of interpretation that the beings 
or principles mentioned in verses 10 and 11 are the same 
as those spoken of symbolically in the parable of the chariot, 
Sankara says that avyakta must mean the body (symbolised by 
the chariot). But the term avyakta which means ‘ unmanifest ’ 
cannot refer to the gross body. It must, therefore, mean the 
subtle body. (Sutra-bhdsya I. 4. 2.) This has Ignorance 
(avidyd) as its cause and is of the naturo of illusion ( mdya ), 
“ For Maya is properly called undeveloped or non-manifested 
since it cannot be defined as that which is or that which is 
not ”. (Sdtra-b. I. 4. 3. Th. 243.) In support he quotes &vet. 
iv. 10, “Know that prakrti is mdya". Sankara thus objects 
to the Samkhya teaching that avyakta means independent 
matter or prakrti but interprets it as that illusory power which 
imposes itself on the supreme Brahman to produce Saguna 
Brahman and the whole world, of which from the empirical 
standpoint he is regarded as the soul. 

All this, however, is a much later theory, imposed upon our 
text and not naturally deduced from it. 

(3) Ramanuja’s interpretation. 

Ramanuja has a very full discussion of our passage which 
occupies the greater part of the fourth pada of the first adhyaya 
of the &ribhd$ya. (See S.B.E. xlviii, 354-407.) 

(a) Re. the meaning of the mahat or mahan dtmd. 

Ramanuja says that the text under discussion refers only to 
those entities which have previously appeared in the parable of 
the chariot. The intellect is compared to the chariot-driver. 
“ Higher than the intellect is the individual self, for that self 
(symbolised by the owner of the chariot) is the agent whom 
the intellect serves. And as all this (intellect, mind and senses) 
is subject to the wishes of the Self the text characterises it 
as ‘ the great Self 
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Then, quoting Katha iii. 12. 13, Ramanuja comments, 
“ This passage, after stating that the Highest Self is difficult to 
see with the outer and inner organs (of knowledge) unsubdued, 
describes the mode in which the ‘senses,’ compared to horses, 
are to be held in control. He should restrain speech, which 
stands for the karmendriydni and jiianendriydni of which it is 
the first, in the mind; that he should restrain in the know¬ 
ing self or buddhi ; the knower or intellect he should restrain in 
the great Self, i.e. the active individual Self (kartr ); that he 
should restrain in the Self of Peace, i.e. that active (individual) 
self he should restrain in the highest Brahman who is the Inner 
Ruler ( antarydmin) of all. By such a chariot-owner the place 
of Vignu must be attained.” (I. 4. 1.) 

Ramanuja, we conclude, is correct in regarding the mahat or 
mahdn alma as the individual self, not however as being a 
separate and self-sufficient being like the Samkhya puru$a but 
as indwelt by the Highest Self. 

(6) Re. Avyalcta. 

In brief he says, “The word avyakta does not denote a 
pradhdna (primary matter) independent of Brahman; it rather 
denotes the body represented as a chariot in the simile”. 
(I. 4. 1.) But how can the term avyakta (unevolved, unmani¬ 
fest) denote the evolved body ? Like Sankara, Ramanuja 
replies that it denotes the elements in their fine or unevolved 
state, which, entering into a particular condition, become the 
body. (I. 4. 2.) Then, say the Samkhyas, you have admitted 
that avyakta means subtle matter, i.e. prakrti or pradhdna. 
Not so, says, Ramanuja. We, by no means, wish to deny 
prakrti (in the sense of unevolved matter), but we do deny a 
prakrti of the Samkhya kind —i.e. matter as an ultimate prin¬ 
ciple independent of the Lord. For the fact is that it consti¬ 
tutes his body or means of manifestation, He himself being 
both its productive and material cause. So he quotes Oita 
ix. 8, “ Presiding over nature ( prakrti) which is my own, I 
send forth again and again this whole company of beings 
(Soe I. 4. 8.) 

Moreover, even a theistic Samkhya view which admits a 
Lord as productive and ruling cause, but regards prakrti asso¬ 
ciated with Him as the material cause of the world, is not 
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admissible. There is only one ultimate cause. So he main¬ 
tains, “ Prakrti (or avyakla) denotes Brahman in its causal 
phase, when names and forms are not yet distinguished 
Further, as against Sankara, Avyakla is not mdyd, —an illu¬ 
sory manifestation of Bralunan. It is a real mode (prakdra) or 
development (parindma) of Brahman, through which Brahman 
evolves a real universe. (See esp. I. 4. 23-27.) 1 

We may note that Madhva and Nimbarka substantially 
agree with Ramanuja. Madhva says, “ The word avyakta, 
which primarily denotes the supreme Lord alone, also denotes 
the other (i.e. matter) for it is dependent on Him and like 
unto a body of the Lord ” 2 * . He goes on to say that it is the 
will or creative purpose of the Lord that is spoken of as prakrti 
(i.e. avyakla)} So also Nimbarka, “Through the statement 
of reflective purpose in the words, ‘ Ho thought, may I become 
many ( Ch . vi. 2. 3.) Brahman’s state of being prakrti or his 
creativeness is declared ”. 4 

All the chief schools of the theistic Vedanta, then, agree 
in regarding avyakla, in its higher sense as used in our 
passage, as a divine hypostasis, the supreme Brahman in its 
causal aspect, the creative, purposive energy or will of the 
Supreme Person. 


1 Re. Ramanuja's interpretation of avyakta. Though justi6od as against 
the Samkhyas and Sankara he is too scholastic. Like Sankara ho says 
that the text under discussion only refers to those ontitiee which have 
previously appeared in the simile of the chariot. Thorofore avyakta must 
mean the body, symbolised by the chariot itself. This involve* the 
absurdity that the body is higher than the self, and constrains him to 
go on to explain the body as moaning subtlo matter or nature in its 
uomanifosted state as a mode of the Lord. This gives quite good sense, 
but RAmSnuja would probably have said much less about matter if in the 
S’rtbhasya ho hod been directly interpreting our passage instead of in¬ 
directly discussing its use by the Samkhyas. That this is so soems 
evident from the way in which he interprets certain 0 ! 12 passages refer¬ 
ring to avyakta (in his OUd-bhaeya) without any reference whatever to 
mottor. 

2 Sulra-bha*ya I. 4. 1. 3 Sutra-bhdsya I. 4. 25. 

* ‘ Tad aikqata bahu sydm' ity abhidya^ujyadciTid brahmanah srajfrtva- 

praijlUve vartete. I. 4. 24. 
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(4) Avyakta in the Gita and Upanisads. 

Let ua now attempt a more independent treatment based 
upon the literature nearest in time and thought to the Katha, 
i.e. the Oita and early metrical Upanisads. 

The Gita sometimes uses the word avyakta in what we may 
call a quasi-Siimkhya sense to denote prakrti or subtle matter 
in the pralaya state, as when it says: “ From the unmanifest 
sprang forth all manifest existence at the coming of day.” 
<viii. 18.) But it goes on to say, 

“ But higher than that Unmanifest 

Is another eternal unmanifeet existence, 

Which, when all beings perish, does not perish. 

Unmanifcst, Imperishable, (avyakla^aktara) is it named. 

Men call that the highest goal. 

Attaining which they como not back : 

That is my highest dwelling-place. 

That higher (Unraanifest) is the Person ( purusa ) 

To be gained by undivided devotion, 

Wherein do beings abide. 

Whereby all this is pervaded.” (viii. 20-22).* 


3 Para-i tasmdl tu bhavo 'nyo 'vyaktdt sandtanah, 

Yah aa sarv&iu bhuU&u naSyalsu na vindttyati. 

Avyaklo 'ksara ily ulUas, tarn dhuh paramdm gatim, 

Yarn prdpya na nivartante, tad dhdma paramam mama. 

Purtutah sa parah pdrtha, bhaktyd labhyas tv ananyayd, 

Yasya^/ 2 nlahsthdni bhutdni, yena sarvam idam tatam. 

It is curious how variously * Punv/ah sa parah ' has been translated. 
If it were proso it could surely only mean, “ That higher (one) is puru?a ”. 
Hill renders, “ This is the Person Supremo ”, and Barnett similarly, 
“ This is the Supremo Male ". We doubt whether this is admissible, 
but oven if it is our interpretation would not be affected. Dr. P. M. Modi 
{Akfara, 148, 149.) rondore vereee 20, 21 and 22 as follows: “However, 
beyond that Unmanifeet (technically ho called), there is another 1 eternal 
Unmanifost Existence ’ which does not perish when all beings perish. 
This (latter) Unmanifeet Existence is (technically) called the Immut¬ 
able ( aksara ); (tho sagos) call it the Highost Goal. That (Existence) 
(from which the liberated) after hoving roachod it, do not return, is my 
Supremo Abode. Higher (than tho Immutable) is that puruta obtainable 
through undivided devotion, in tho interior of whom (all) beings reet and 
by whom all this (visible world) is permeated." 

I agroo with hia gonoral interpretation, but doubt whether his transla¬ 
tion of verse 22 can be grammatically justified. 
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The Oita then uses avyakta in a double sense : 

(a) lower,—subtle or unovolved energy-matter, not in¬ 
dependently existing as in the classical Samkhya but a lower 
expression of the Lord's nature; 

(b) higher,—eternal or sanatoria avyakta, called also afyara, 
the Imperishable. It also uses the term prakrti (nature) in 
much the same double sense : (a) the lower nature,— apard 
or gunamayi prakrti, and ( b ) the higher nature,— para prakrti, 
of which it is said in vii. 5. that it is “ very Life (jivabhutd), 
by which this universe is upheld The lower nature is called 
in xv. 16. hfara (perishable), since it is subject to preday a, and 
the higher, atyara and kutostha (immovably exalted). Then 
in xv. 18. it is said, “ Because I transcend the Perishable and 
am higher also than the Imperishable (akfardd api ca juttamah) 
therefore am I known as the Person Supreme (Purufottama) ”. 
Here then as in the Katha the Puruqa is said to be higher than 
the aksara (avyakta). The same is true of viii. 21. since Krsna, 
who is puru$ottama, says that the avyakta aksara is his highest 
dwelling (dhdma paramam) and the highest goal ( paramd gati) 
of human life (c/. Katha iii. 9, Visnoh paramam padam). 

The next verse however (Oita viii. 22.)* at first sight presents 
a difficulty, since it identifies the higher avyakta with the purufo 
and speaks of the latter in terms which in the previous verse 
have been used of the avyakta. But taken in conjunction with 
viii. 21. and ix. 4, (which says that it is in the form of avyakta 
that Krspa pervades the universe), there need surely be no 
doubt as to the meaning. The avyakta is one with the purvja 
in that they are not two separate beings, for the avyakta is 
the Supreme Person’s own nature. But though one with the 
Highest Person or Self there is yet a distinction, for it is that 
Person, not in its inner being as the One self-subsistent Reality 
but in its outward movement as the constitutive reality of the 
many,—not only the cause of the world but the source and ground 
and dwelling-place of souls, “ in whom we live and move and 
have our being ”. For one whoso movement of thought is 
toward the One it is still therefore possible to say, “ Beyond 
the avyakta is the puru§a ”. 4 


4 1 had reached this point in the exposition and was discussing it with 
Professor F. W. Thomas, when ho introduced mo to a work which had 
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We have dwelt at some length on the Gita doctrine of the 
aksara-avydkta because there we see in somewhat developed form, 
and so are able to realise the significance of the distinction 
made by the Katha between purusa, and avyakta. Let us note 
first however that the root of the distinction is found in the 
old prose Upani$ads and possibly goes back to the still older 
distinction between the diman and the brahman, —the principle 
of personality and the more impersonal, though numinous, 
world-ground. These two conceptions, which probably originat¬ 
ed independently, were afterward identified, 1 so that in the 
early Upanistads the distinction was practically obliterated. 
The term puru$a (** man ” or “ person ”) goes back of course to 
the Pum?a~8ulda ( Rg . x. 90) and is probably older than dtman. 
It originally denoted “ the human being with his peculiar bodily 
structure ” andis distinctly personal inmeaning. 1 Another 
term which occurs fairly frequently is alc?ara. This may be 
an adjective meaning “ imperishable ” or “ immutable ” and 
so is used to qualify Brahman. But, as Modi has pointed out 
it, it frequently stands alone and becomes a technical term 
for the eternal world basis,—a predominantly impersonal con¬ 
ception. See e.g. Br. iii- 8, “Across what is space (or ether) 
woven, warp and woof ? He said, That 0 Gargi, Brahmins 
call the aksara. It is not coarse, not fine, not short, not long, 
etc.” (i.e. avyakta, unexpressed). Contrasted with this we 
find in Br. iii. 7. a description of the antaryamin, the dtman 
or purusa who is Inner-controller, a distinctly personal concep¬ 
tion. This suggestion of a difference between an impersonal 


recently been sent to him by the author, Aksara, a forgotten chapter in 
the History of Indian Philosophy, by Dr. Prataprai M. Modi, Professor 
of Sanskrit in the Samaldas College, Bhavnagar, an inaugural-disserta¬ 
tion for the doctorate of Kiel University, (published at the Baroda 
State Press, 1932). In ray discussion of Avyakta in the Katfta and 
the GWi I thought I had explored new (or forgotten) ground, but I 
find that Dr. Modi has anticipated me in much that I have said and has 
pressed into much wider fields in the discussion of Aksara in the schools 
of the later Mahdbhdrata and in the Veddnta-sutras. I have written 
the following paragraph after reading Dr. Modi’s treatise. If I hod 
met it before I should have mode much more uso of it, but it is perhaps 
just as well that we should have reached our conclusions independently. 

1 On these points soo Introduction, pages 24-34. 
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and a personal absolute is not however maintained, (in Bf. iii. 
8. 11, and iii. 7. 23, the two are described in identical terms) 
and nowhere in the old prose Upanigads is there a suggestion 
that the one is subordinate to the other. 1 

The Katha Upanisad seems to have originated a new move¬ 
ment for distinguishing more clearly between the aksara and 
the purusa, definitely subordinating the impersonal to the 
personal, regarding the former as the naturo of the latter, by 
which Ho moves to manifestation in a world of matter and 
finite spirits. This movement may be traced through the other 
early metrical Upanigads, (i.e. the Mundaia, 2 Prabia and 
Svetitivalara a ) and leads to very important developments in 
philosophy and theology which cannot be considered here. 
For our present purpose its chief importance is that it led to the 
personal theism of the Gita. 


* “ This identification did not satisfy the philosophers of tho Earlier 
Metrical Upaniaads, who seem to have gone on reasoning ‘ How could the 
personal and tho impersonal be identified ? Were they not both of them 
mentioned separately in tho Oldest Prose Upaniaads T If thoy should be 
kept separate what should bo their relation ? Can tho impersonal be 
master of the personal ? No. The personal must bo higher than tho 
impersonal.’ This aocma to have been tho view prevalent during the age 
of the Earlier Metrical Upanigads. All of them agree in placing purusa 
above aksara. {Mund. ii. 1 . 1-2; Praina v. 5. 7; Stel. i. 7-12, v. 1.)’* 
Modi, Aksara, 12, 13. 

2 Mundaka ii. 1. 1-2, probably represents tho noxt stage in tho 
movement: 

Just as, from a well-blazing firo, sparks 

By thousands issuo forth, all of like form, 

So from the Imperishable ( aksara) beings manifold 
Are bom, and thither also go again. 

Heavenly, formless, is the Person [purusa). 

He is without and within, unborn. 

Without breath, without mind (manas), pure, 

Higher than the high Imperishable. 

(aifarat paralah parah). 

3 The S'vtiaivaiara describes reality as a triad [Irividharp brahmam, 
i. 12 .) of three unboms, purusa [xia, deva), aksara (avyakta, higher 
prdkrtx), and flea. Aksara is called oj& (femalo unborn) in contrast with 
purusa (male), and yoni, i.e. tho womb or source of creation ; also appa¬ 
rently devatma-iakli. 
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(5) Summarising the various views. 

The Mahal of the Samkhya is the intellect regarded as a mate¬ 
rial instrument. 

„ Sankara „ either (a) the individual soul 
or (6) the soul of the world. 

„ Ramanuja „ the individual soul. 

The Avyakta of the Samkhya is PraLjti, i.e. Nature or independ¬ 
ent matter-energy. 

n Sankara „ Nature or subtle matter-energy 
regarded as Mdyd —an illusory 
appearance. 

„ the Gild „ (a) Nature or subtle matter- 
and theistic energy as a real mode of 

Vedanta Brahman. 

(b) The inexpressible eternal 
Brahman himself as having 
such a mode: the Divine 
Nature as creative cause and 
ground of subsistence of the 
world and of individual souls. 

The Puru^a of the Samkhya is a multiplicity of “ souls 

„ „ Sankara „ Paramdlman, the supreme, 

unqualified Brahman. 

„ the Gild „ Puru§oUama, the highest Self 
and theistic regarded as supreme personal 

Vedanta God. 

(6) Conclusion. 

If, for the general reader, we might venture to sum up freely 
in modem terms, our conclusion would be as follows: 

The parable of the chariot teaches the necessity of yoga in 
the sense of the yoking or ordered control of all the elements 
in our nature so that they may work to a common end. So 
far it is at one with Plato’s parable. But vv. 10-13 carry the 
Katha teaching beyond Plato’s, teaching not merely the yoga 
of self-discipline but the yoga of mystical religion. Plato 
regards reason as the highest controlling principle. The Katha 
says that “beyond reason is the great self”. Reason is 
one of our highest faculties but it is not the whole self, and 
in our self-discipline we must keep the whole in view. But 
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the whole self is more than an individual self. Every stage 
in the process by which we rise from the life of instinct and 
sense to the life of scientific understanding and of reason, 
is a transcendence of our subjective individuality and an 
entrance into truth which is universal. So with morality, 
we realise our higher self in which we are one with others 
in proportion as we control our instinctive and individual 
desires and satisfactions. But religion puts it the other 
way. It is through the intuition that we are not merely 
separate individual selves that wo find power to overcome 
our lower nature. Deep within and fundamental to the indivi¬ 
dual self there is another. When first we meet that other it 
appears mysterious and inexpressible (avyakia). Yet those 
who feel its reality, centro their thought upon it in recollected 
meditation and yield themselves to its control for ordered 
unselfish living, find more and more that that other behind 
our own lives and the world is not merely a mysterious power 
or energy but is essentially one with us in nature. “Higher 
than the unexpressed is the Person.” And with that realisa¬ 
tion religion comes to full moral as well as full devotional 
power. 

It is to this fully religious yoga that the Gita applies the 
name “ Baja-yoga ”—the royal rule, and says, “ On me be thy 
mind, to me be thy devotion,—thus having yoked thy soul, 
making me thine aim, to me shalt thou come”. With this 
we may compare the saying of Jesus, “Take my yoke upon 
you and learn of me, for I am meek and lowly of heart, and 
ye shall find rest to your souls”. Here the yoke of Jesus 
means the moral discipline to follow in His steps, but it also 
means the fellowship which enables one to follow. 

St. Paul expresses what we may call the lower Christian yoga 
of self-discipline when he says, “Everyone that striveth for the 
mastery keeps a grip upon himself in every respect ”. (nas Si 
6 aycovi^ofitvos ndvra iyKpaTtvrai ; i Cor. 9. 25) but he expresses 
the higher or royal Christian yoga when he says, “ But it is 
not I (the separate individual) that live, but Christ liveth in 
me, and the life that I now live in the flesh I live by the faith 
of the Son of God who loved me and gave himself for me”. 
(Gal. 2 . 20.) 
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74. XJttisthala jagrala, 

prdpya varan nibodhata ; 

K$urasya dhdra nUila duratyayd, 
durgam pathas tat kavayo vadanti. 

15. Atabdam aspariam, arupam avyayam, 

tathd ‘rasam nityam agandhavat ca yat; 
A nady-antantam mahatah param dhruvam, 
nicayya tan mrtyu-mukhdt pramucyate. 

16. Naciketam upakhydnam 

mrlyu-proktam sandianam; 

Uktvd srulvd ca medhavi 
brahma-loke mahiyate. 

17. Ya imam paramam guhyam 

iravayed brahma-samsadi, 

Pray at ah iraddha-kdle vd 
tad dnantydya kalpate, 
tad dnantydya kalpatejiti. 

Jti prathamo ’dhyayah samdptab. 
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Concluding Exhortation. 

14. Arise! awake! 

Obtain your boons and understand ! 

Sharp as a razor’s edge and hard to cross, 

So difficult that path,—sages declare. 

15. That soundless, touchless, formless one, unchanging, 

Is likewise tasteless, odourless, eternal: 

Endless, beginningless, beyond the Great, abiding,— 
Discerning That from death’s dread maw one finds 
release. 

16. This Naciketas story, 

Death’s immemorial teaching,— 

Hearing and telling this the wise 

Grows great within the Brahma-world. 

17. Whoso then this highest secret 

Shall recite in Brahmin-session, 

Or at Sraddha-time devoutly, 

For eternity prepareth: 

For eternity prepareth. 

It must be admitted that the Katha Upanifad only ad¬ 
umbrates, and never fully reaches the kind of conclusion given 
above. These concluding verses of the Third Valli (and probably 
of the original Upani§ad) make it plain that though, as we hold, 
the Katha Upanifad is on the main line of development toward 
a personal theism which resulted in the Olid, that development, 
spite of the use of the terra “ Purusa" for the highost being, 
had not yet proceeded very far. There is real mystical religion 
in the Katha Upanisad but the writer after repeated essays 
toward a positive conception of the Divine repeatedly falls 
back to negative conceptions like v. 15. Truly he describes 
the difficulties of such a way, “Sharp as a razor’s edge and 
hard to cross ”. The way of religion is never easy. “ Strive to 
enter in at the strait gate, for narrow is the gate and straitened 
the way that leads to life, and few be they that find it ”, 
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said Jesus. But if His way was strait, how much more that of 
the Upanigads. 

Though in verse 11 the puru$a is said to be the final goal, 
it would seem that the Upani$ad sage had difficulty in penetrat¬ 
ing further than the ak^ara-avyakta. In the first place the 
negatively described being of verse 15 is described as “ beyond 
the Great ” (mahatah param), which in the context is most 
naturally taken as technical expression, referring to avyakta. 
In the second place the Gita clearly has this passage in view 
when, in chapter xii, it discusses the two ways or goals,—the 
ak$ara-gati, or way of meditation upon the nature of the soul, 
and the puru$a-gati , its own distinctive way of devotion to the 
Highest Person. 

1. Those devotees who, constantly yoked, thus worship Theo (i.e. 
Kr^na as purusoUama), and those who worship the Imporisliablo-Unraani- 
feat (aksara-avyakla ),—which of these are bettor versed in yoga ? 

2. (The Blessed Ono said:) Those who havo fixed thoir minds on me, 
who ever-yoked worship me, who arc possossod of supreme faith,—these 
I consider perfect in yoga. 

3. But those who worship the Imperishable (afcyaro), tho Undcfinablo, 
tho Unmanifost (avyakta), that is omnipresent, inconceivable, immutably- 
exalted, unchanging, firm-abiding,— 

4. Who hold in control tho group of tho sensos, whoso judgment is 
in all things balanced, who dolight in tho good of all beings,—these indeed 
win to me. 

(That is to say, those who follow the avyakta-gali, the Upani^ad way of 
meditation, especially as developed into the Ktuha way of yoga, may 
attain the Highest Person. But the way is very difficult.) 

5. Greater is the toil of those whose thoughts are fixed on the 
Unmanifost, for painfully is the way of tho Unmanifeat won by them 
that wear tho body. 

6. But those who, casting all their works on me, intent on me, 
meditate on mo and worship mo with single-hearted devotion (yoga), 

7. Soon will I save them from the ocean of this life of death (mrtyu- 
eamsara), O son of Pritha, for their thoughts are stayed on me. 

Perhaps we might rather say that the way of soul-mysticism 
(or as the Gild sometimes calls it dhyana-yoga) and the way of 
personal devotion or faith ( bhakti-yoga ) arc not so much alterna¬ 
tive as complementary paths. The way of soul-mysticism may 
lead to the very heights of religious experience, or, without 
adequate basis, it may lead to a barren ego-centrism or a vague 
and equally sterile pantheism. It needs as its basis the firm 
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objective ground of historic divine revelation. Then, in 
Christian language, faith in the Son or manifest Word of God, 
leads on to union with the unmanifest Word or creative will 
of God which is the true basis of the sours being. And such 
union, ever growing more complete as sin, which is creaturely 
self-will, is done away, issues in the realised communion of the 
Holy Spirit, which is God’s ever renewed self-impartation of his 
own power, truth and joy, of his eternal life and very being, 
to the soul which he created and sustains, and now in love 
indwells. 

14. Obtain your boons (prdpya varan) Sankara says varan — 
prakrftdn deary an, i.e. most excellent religious teachers. But 
the primary reference is surely to the boons of Naciketas in 
which hearers of the Katha who have his devotion and keenness 
are privileged to share. 

17. The Srdddha or funeral feast would be a most appro¬ 
priate and solemn time for reciting the Naciketas’s story which 
here finds an appropriate ending. The other three vallis were 
probably added later. 


Here ends the First Adhydya. 
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Caturthi Valli. 

1. Parana lchani vyatrnat svayar/ibhiis 

tasmdt pardri patyati jia^antaratman. 

Kaicid dhirafi pratyagdtmanam aikfad 
avftia-caksur amrtatvam icchan. 

Second Adhyaya. 

FOURTH VALLI. 

The Self is not to be sought through the senses. 

1. The Self-existent pierced^ the senses outward : 

Therefore one looks without, not at the Inner-self. 

Desiring immortality a certain sage 

With eyes averted saw the Self-within. 

The Self-existent ( Svayam-bhu ). In &al. Brdh. I. ix. 3. 10, 
the word is applied to the Sun as symbol of Prajapati. “ Self- 
existent art thou, best ray of light ” (see p. 89). Tail. B. III. 
xii. 3. 1 speaks of Svayambhu Brahman. Br. three times at 
the end of genealogical lists of spiritual teachers says, “ Brah¬ 
man is the Self-existent” (H. vi. 3 ; IV. vi. 3; VI. v. 4). The 
conception here is obviously theistic. 

The terms Antar-dtman and Pratyag-atman seem to be used 
here for the first time in Upani§ad literature. The latter 
(according to Jacob, C.) is used only here and in the Sarvo- 
panisad. Both here seem to indicate the One Self or Soul as 
variously embodied (a difference from the doctrine of the two 
selves in the previous valli). ( Pratyag-atman in later literature 
generally denotes the individual soul as distinguished from the 
Supreme Soul, but the two terms here are identical in meaning.) 
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Pierced the openings (i.e. of the senses). The eyes and ears 
are regarded as holes through which the soul can look. 

Sankara comments : (In the preceding valli) it has been said that, “ This 
Self hidden in all living beings does not shine forth, yet it is seen (by 
subtle seere) with keen intellectNow it is asked. What is tho obstaclo 
to the keen intelligence because of which the Self is not (usually) seen J.. 

Tho senses go outward to reveal their objects.Therefore the porcei- 

ver sees or perceives external objects (which are not tho atman), and not 
tho antarotman. Though this is the nature of the world some wise or 
discerning man, as though going against tho current of a river, sees the 
pratyagolman, —tho Solf which is within.How ho sees is thus ex¬ 

plained,—with avrtla cakni. He whose eyes, oars, etc. are averted (vySvrtta) 
from all the numborlcea objects of sense is called avrtla-caksu. Thus pre¬ 
pared ho sees the Innor-solf. For it is not possible for the same man to 
be intent on external objects and to have vision of the Inner-self 

We may agree with Sankara in his last remark if by external 
objects is meant “ objects of desire ” {kdmdh), as in tho next 
verse. But what of the unselfish intentness of the scientist,— 
or of the artist, who, as Plato says, “ uses the beauties of earth 
as steps along which he mounts upward for the sake of that 
other Beauty, absolute and everlasting 

Sankara, in commenting on the phrase, “The Self-existent 
pierced the senses ”, interprets it as meaning that ParameSvara 
has cursed or injured them l . It is an estimate such as this 
which has cursed with sterility much of India’s best effort, just 
as it was the verdict of Genesis, “ God beheld everything that 
he had made and behold it was very good ”, which prepared 
the way for modem science. And not only for science but for 
such a spiritual view of the world as that of Wordsworth, who, 
to the influence of natural objects revealed by sense owed 

“ That blessed mood 
In which tho burthen of tho mystery, 

Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened: . 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things." 


» Vyalrnat—hirpsitavan hananarp krtavan UyarthaJj. (SitSrftma 
6&strl; “ Parame6vara has damned them." 

Sarnia: "God has doomed our senses.’’) 
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Our text does not say like Sankara that the senses are accursed, 
but it does, at first sight, seem to say they are something to be 
ignored. This would be quite different teaching from that of 
the previous valli where the senses are oompared to horses 
which, properly guided, may lead us to our goal. Surely the 
charioteer must come to grief if he keeps his eyes averted. 

Valli IV then, if thus interpreted, would be a distinct declen¬ 
sion from Valli III. It would teach the negative yoga of sense- 
suppression instead of the positive yoga of sense-direction. 
This, however, I am now convinced, would be a misinterpre¬ 
tation. It may rather be argued that Valli IV takes the truth 
stated in the parable of the chariot for granted but stresses the 
complementary truth reached in the sequel. Coleridge does 
not contradict Wordsworth when he says : 

“ It were a vain endeavour 
Though I Should gaze for ever 
On that green light which lingers in the west. 

I may not hopo from outward forms to win 

The passion and the life whose fountains are within." 

Spiritual seeking has two movements,— outicard to find libera¬ 
tion from the narrow, self-seeking self in the vision of God’s 
revelation in the wonder and beauty and harmony of nature, 
and inward to a deeper vision in which even these are forgot in 
the surpassing wonder of the immediate self-revelation of God 
the Spirit in our inmost soul (and outward also again to find 
and serve God in our follow men). These two movements, says 
Dean Inge, are the systole and diastole of the spiritual life, and 
each is helpless without the other. Indian mysticism under 
the domination of the doctrine of illusion has too often turned 
away from all the wonder and beauty of the world and taken 
only the inward, whioh has then become a negative path. On 
the other hand we must remember that the Indian, far more 
than the Westerner, has always worshipped in the open air,— 
his temple the river-side, his sacrament the rising or setting 
sun, and even where the doctrine of illusion has been most 
dominant it has seldom succeeded in closing the mind to the 
suggestions of Nature. Further, though the second adhydya of 
the Kalha may have been somewhat influenced by the school 
whioh produced the Brhaddra^yaka, the doctrine of illusion is 
no more to be seen there than in the first adhydya. One of the 
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most interesting features of Valli IV is its use of Vedic nature- 
symbolism and one of our chief tasks in its exegesis is to show 
how Sankara misinterprets it in the interest of his illusion 
doctrine. 

The correct view of our verse, then, is that it is a summary 
comment on the final result reached in the first adhydya. Most 
men lead a purely outward life, but a certain sage, i.e. Naci- 
ketas, turned his gaze inward and saw the Self. But though 
attention is thus focussed on the final stage or result of 
adhydlma-yoga, there is no intention, we take it, to ignore the 
necessity of the earlier stages set forth under the simile of the 
chariot. 

qnrfl i 
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2. Paracah kdmdn anuyanti balds 

te mrtyor yanti vitatasya pdJam ; 

Atha dhird amrtalvam vidilvd 
dhruvam adhruvesv iha na prdrthayanie. 

2. The childish follow after outward pleasures,— 

They walk into the snare of wide-spread death: 

The wise, then, knowing immortality, 

Seek not the eternal midst things transient here. 

Verse 2. Cf. II. 6 and 10. Dhruvam adhruvefu: Seek not 
the stable or enduring amid the unstable or transient. Yet 
II. 10, speaking of the right symbolic use of so unstable a thing 
as fire, says, “By means of transient things I have obtained 
the eternal. In its feeling IV. 2 may be compared with the hymn, 

“ Swift to its close ebbs out life's little day ; 

Earth's joys grow dim its glorios pass away; 

Change and decay in all around I soo: 

O Thou who changest not, abido with mo.” 

But II. 10 and Blake’s Auguries of Innocence are nearer 
the heights of both Hindu and Christian mystic experience: 

“ To see a world in a grain of sand, 

And a heaven in a wild-flower; 

Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 

And eternity in an hour.” 
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3. Yena rupam rasam gandham 

iabddn, spar£dm£-ca maithundn, 

Etena^eva vijandti : 
kim-atra partiisyate: Elad vai tat. 

4. Svapnantam jdgaritdntam 

ca juhhau yenajanupaiyali, 

Mahdntam vibhum dtmdram 
matvd dhiro na £ocati. 

Yet the Self is the agent in all perception and knowledge. 

3. That by which (one perceives) form, taste, smell. 

Sounds also and touches of love,— 

By that also one gains knowledge. 

What is there here remains (unknown to it) ? 

This indeed is that. 

4. That whereby one both perceives 

Dream-objects and the waking state,— 

That great and omnipresent Self 

Knowing, the wise man grieves no more. 

Though the Self is not manifest to the senses yet it is the 
agent in all sense-perception and in all knowledge, whether 
in the waking or the sleeping state. It is both all-pervading 
and all-knowing, and is that supreme Reality concerning which 
Naciketas has inquired. 

3. What is there here remains ? (kim-atra pariMsyaie ?) 

Max MQller takes as a relative clause, “By that wc also 
know what exists beside Pelly’s rendering, “ What else is 
there in the world ? ” takes the passage as teaching a thorough¬ 
going idealism. Hume is literal and non-committal, “What 
is there left over here ? ” but may mean the same. We prefer 
to follow Sankara who comments, “ What is there in this world 
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remains unknowable by the Self? Nothing so remains,— 
for everything is knowable by the Self. That Self to which 
nothing remains unknowable is omniscient.” 

This is that ( Etad vai tat): Sankara says, “ The meaning 
is that this is that which was inquired about by Naciketas 
(about which even the gods were puzzled, and which has been 
spoken of as ‘apart from dharma, etc.’ ‘the highest place 
of Vi§nu ’, than which there is nothing higher)”. 

If the ultimate reality inquired about is called Brahman 
(which is very seldom in the Katha), then “This is that 
(inquired about)” is equivalent to “This (atman) is that 
(Brahman) ” or in the words of Chdndogya III. 14. 4, “ E?a ma 
almdnlarhrdaya, etad brahma”.—" This self of mine within 
the heart, that is Brahman.” This is afterward summarised 
in Ch. VI. 8. 6, in the phrase, “Tat tvam asi”, —“Thou art 
that”. 

rj XjR ^ *JTrWUT sffaflfaniTcr I 

tore *r cTcd i i ^ i 

5. Ya imam madhvadam veda 

dlmdnam jivam antikat, 
l&anam bhuta-bhavyasya 
na tato vijugupsate: Etad vai tat. 

The individual soul is one with the Universal. 

5. He who knows this honey-eater,— 

The living spirit close at hand,— 

As Lord of future and the past, 

No longer seeks to hide (through fear): 1 

This truly is that. 

* Or, From Him he does not shrink away. 

5. Madhv-ada: Honey-eater: the individual experiencing 
soul, compared to a bee, obtaining pleasure from the various 
objects of perception. 

(Sankara says, Madhvada=kanna-phala-bhuja ,—"tho onjoyer of the 
fruit of action ’’.) 

Atman jiva=nvdtman: “the living soul”, a term generally 
used to distinguish the self as individual from the Supreme 
soul (paramdtman). 
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The soul not only experiences pleasure but also pain and fear 
in the midst of what is apparently a hostile and alien world. 
But when it realises that it is not a separate individual but 
is one with that Supreme soul who is Lord and ruler of the 
whole course of the world, then all cause of fear is removed. 

This truly is that: means either as before, This is that which 
was inquired about, or, This (individual percipient) is that 
(supreme eternal Lord). 

6d. Na tato vijugupsole. recurs Br. iv. 16d., 16a 6d., and Katha iv. 
12d. 5c. also—Bf. iv. 15c. Talas may mean “ thereafter ”, “ from Him ” 
(i.e. tho Atman or God), or (in the liu) "from them" (i.o. "all beings”, 
at first viewed as alien but now "in tho Self ”). In the Br. passage it is 
clearly God from whom one docs not shrink away or seek to hide. 

“ When ono porceives Him 
As the Self, us God, clearly. 

As Lord of the past and the future. 

One does not shrink away from Him.” 

In our verso and vorse 12 tho shrinking may be from God, or alien things, 
or both. When one ceasoe to shrink from God one fears nothing else. 

Sankara comments: “ Navijugupsale means * does not wish to hide *, be¬ 
cause ho has attained fearlessness. So long as dwelling in tho midst of fear 
he thinks himself to be non-eternal, he desires to conceal (or protect) 
himself. But whon he knows tho Self to be eternal and without a second, 
then who would wish to hido what ?—and from what ? ” 

Na vijugupsatc—na gopayitum icchali abhaya-pr&platv&t. Yaixid^hi 
bhayamadhyastho 'nityam aimanaip manyale, lavad gopayitum icchali atma- 
narp. Yada tu nityam advailam atmdnam vijtinati, Coda kirp lcah kuto va 
gopayitum icchet. 

We doubt whether quite such a simple doctrino of non-duality or 
complete monism can bo read into our text. 

v ^ aWt snflfrsp ig&wwci i 

$Ti afais froii *rt i n < n 

6. Yah purvam tapaso jdtam 

adbhyah purvam ajdyata, 

GvMm pravidya tifthantam 
yo bhutebhir vyapadyata: 

Etad vai tat. 
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6. He who born of old from tapas 

Was formerly bom of the waters,— 

Entering the cave one sees him stand 

Who looked forth through the elements: 2 

This truly is that. 

2 Or, through beings. 

6. Max Mullor Bays, “The text of these verses (6, 7) is abmpt, 
possibly corrupt. The two accusatives, tisiharlam and tisShantim, seem 
to roe to roquiro veda to be supplied from verse 5 ”. Hume says, “ This 
stanza contains an ungrammatical form and impossible constructions. 
The text hero, as also in v. 7, is probably corrupt”. 

Wo hove supplied lam with tisthantam, and also paAyali used imper¬ 
sonally, continuing the idea of kaicid dhirah aiksad of verso 1; We also 
read jdtah for jdtam, and vyapaAyat for vyapaiyala. 

Purvam may bo either an adverb meaning “first”, “formerly”, 
“ long ago ", or an adjective meaning “ before ” (governing tho ablative). 

Almost all translators take the first “ purvam" adverbially but many, as 
also Sankara, toko the eocond adjectivally; “was bom beforo tho 
waters Hume takes it as we havo dono above. Grammatically both 
uro oqually possible but wo have taken it adverbially because it fits 
bettor the Hiranyagarbha hymn. 

Sankara does not need to supply pasyati because he takes vyapaA- 
yala as = paAyali, its subjoct being “t/o" in the sense of kaAcid dh\rah 
or mumuktuh. This involves taking listhanlam along with bhulebhir. 
Evon so he does not escape tho need of supplying at the end —sa etadeva 
paAyali. Translating under hia guidance our version would be as foUows: 

“He (i.o. the Universal Soul) who, first produced from tapas (i.e. 
Brahman characterised as knowledge, etc.), was producod before tho waters 
(i.o. tho five elements),—ho who soos Him (i.e. this first-bom) who, 
(after creating bodies), entering tho cave (of tho hoart) remains standing 
(i.e. perceiving) with the elements (i.o. senses):—ho indeed sees that 
(i.e. the Brahman which is tho subjoct of discussion).’’ 

Tho objection to Sankara’s rendering is that it twiste the words out 
of tho order of the text and in 90 doing destroys tho parallelism with 
tho following verse. “ Yo bhdtelhir vyapaAyala" is clearly parallel with 
“ Yd bhuUbhir vyajayala ”, and no translation which obscures this can 
be correct. Humo renders : 

" He who was born of old from austerity (tapas) 

Waa bom of old from tho waters, 

Who stands entorod into the secret place (of the heart). 

Who looked forth through beings—This verily ia that! ” 

This apparently involves reading “tisthali" for •• listhanlam ”, but ho 
does not give an amended text. 

We have purposively left the reference of “ Entering the cave ” (gidiam 
praviAya) ambiguous as in the original. The meaning may be, “ Entering, 
i.e. looking, within oneself one sees Him”, or, “One scce Him who 
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has entered within one's own inner nature." Both meanings may be 
intended. 

The One born of tapas : Hiranyagarbha ? 

Sankara says that the subject of the verse is Hirayyagar- 
bha, —the Universal Soul (sarvdtman). We both agree and 
dissent. 

(1) It is clear that the idea expressed in our text goes back to 
the Hiranyagarbha hymn, Rg Veda X. 121 and to the great 
Creation hymn, Rg. X. 129. For these see the Introduction, 
pages 16-18. Note especially 129, verses 1-4, and 121, verses 
1, 7, 8, 9. See also pages 88-90 and 133-5. 

The myth appears in various forms in the Brahmanas (see, 
e.g. &atapatha vi. 1. 1. and xi. 1. 6), and in the Upani§ads (see, 
e.g. Chdndogya iii. 19). An interesting though unusual form is 
that in Brhadarayyaka i. 2 where the first-existent is called 
Death. 

"Formerly there was nothing here whatever. By Death this was 
concealed. He made up his mind,—‘ Let me be possessed of a self 
(Stman, probably here = ‘ body ’). From him as he was praising ( arcan ) 
water was produced. The foam of the water hardened and became earth. 
On it he toiled. From him as he toiled and became heated ( lapla , ? 
performed austerity) fire was produced whoso essenco is brilliance ( Ujas ). 
He made himself threefold—(Agni), Aditya and Vfiyu. He is that thrice 
divided life (prana).’’ 

Here the primitive being evolves himself and becomes 
manifold, producing the world and the gods. Here tapas is not 
simply natural heat but the energy of will and of austerity. 
The “desire” (kama) of Rg. 129. 4 is apparently a different 
description of the same energy. 

The developed Hiranyagarbha myth as found stated in the 
Manu-sarnhitd i. 5-9 is as follows: 

This (universe) was formerly immersed in darkness, unpercoived, 
without distinctive marks.... Then the Self-bom Lord (Svayambhur 
bhagavan), himself at first unoxprossed ( avyakta ), making this (world), i.e. 
the elements, etc. discernible, became manifest, dispelling the darkness. 
Wishing to creato various offspring from his own body, he firet by thought 
created the waters, and put his seed in them. That seed became a golden 
egg. in splendour liko the thousand-rayed sun. In that egg he himself 
was bom as Brahma, the progenitor (pitamahah) of the whole world.” 

This is of course later than the Katha but practically all tho elements 
in the myth as here given can be found in earlier literature. 
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Philosophically then the Hiranyagarbha myth is an attempt 
to explain how the first-existent evolved the world from its 
(or rather his) own being or energy, and then entered into it, 
becoming manifest as world-soul. We agree with Sankara 
when he says that the subject of our verse,—the one bom of 
tapas and the waters,—is that Universal Soul referred to in the 
Hiranyagarbha hymn, etc. Our text is therefore equivalent in 
meaning to Brhaddra^yaka i. 4. 7 : “ Verily that which is this 
(i.e. the universe) was then undifferentiated. It became 
differentiated by name and form... He then entered in here 
even to the finger-nail tips.” He is manifested in life, speech, 
sight, mind. But these are only effects. His real nature is 
best expressed by Atman —Self. “ For this self is the padanxya 
(trace or footprint) of the All,” i.e. it is the One Self which is 
active and conscious in all beings and our own inner 
nature is therefore the clue to His nature. 

(2) While we agree with Sankara that the subject of our 
verse might legitimately be said to be Hiranyagarbha in that it 
is the Soul of the world referred to in the Hiranyagarbha hymn 
and myth, we totally dissent from the view that it is Ike 
Hiranyagarbha of his jthilosophy. 

For Sankara Hiranyagarbha is a name for Saguria Brahman 
or livara, a being who possesses only empirical reality, the pro¬ 
duct of the imposition of avidyd or Ignorance on the highest 
or Nirguna Brahman. So here Sankara explains tapas as " the 
Brahman defined as knowledge ”, but knowledge here does not 
imply consciousness. The supreme Brahman only comes to 
apparent consciousness through the elements or creatures of its 
(apparent) creation. This is a conception in some ways akin 
to the Samkhya, where puru#a, though called pure intelligence, 
is not in any distinctive sense conscious, till it rises to self- 
consciousness through the sense-organs which are evolved from 
nature (pralcrti). 

We may note, by the way, that both Deussen and Hume 
interpret the one born of tapas as the Samkhya purufa and 
Aditi of v. 7 as prakfii. 

As against both Sankara and the Samkhya interpretation we 
maintain that the Self-existent of Katha iv. is conceived 
as, from the beginning, a knowing, conscious being. It is true 
that He is described as looking forth through the elements or 
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senses of his creatures, but he does not there for the first time 
gain consciousness. Moreover, as against Sankara, the evolution 
of the world and of conscious individuals, is not conceived as 
an illusory development from a characterless absolute but as a 
real evolution of the Self-existent. In other words this passage 
teaches not acosmism but a naturalistic (though idealistic) 
pantheism. There are a number of passages in the Katha (and 
in this valli) which seem to favour Sankara, but on the whole 
we agree with Keith when he says, “ We have efforts in the 
Katha to accept as real and deduce from the Brahman the 
whole of the spiritual and non-spiritual world, efforts which 
lead to antinomies regarding the relation of the absolute 
and individual souls, and end in the abolition of the absolute 
in the Samkhya, (of the individual in Sankara*), and of both 
absolute and individual in Buddhism ”. (R.P.V. 513,* inserted.) 

jfTt afw i *rc*t<tcr e o i 

7. Yd prdv^na sambhavati, 

aditir devatdmayi, 

Guhdm pravtiya tisthanlxm 
yd bhulebhir vyajdyata : Etad vai tat. 

7. She who arises 1 with life,— 

Aditi, soul of the gods,— 

Entering the cave one sees her stand 
Who was bom through the elements: 2 

This truly is that. 

i Or, “ as Life ". * Or, “ through beings ", 

7. Aditi: probably derived from a+diti , not bound, bond- 
lessness, boundlessness (Macdonell, V.M., 121), though Sankara, 
following Br. i. 2. 5, derives from root ad, to eat. 

The Adityas are sons of Aditi and she is sometimes called 
the mother of all the gods,—hence the epithet devatdinaxji= 

* containing all the gods ’ (Sankara comments Sarva-devdtmikd, 
i.e. the soul of all the gods). Aditi sometimes seems to be a 
personification of the boundless sky and sometimes of universal 
Nature (e.g. Rg. i. 89. 10—“ Aditi is tho sky, Aditi the air, 
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Aditi is mother, father, and son, Aditi is all the gods and the 
five tribes, Aditi is whatever has been and will be bom ”). It 
is in this latter sense of universal Nature ( Nalura genelrix — 
Mother Nature) that Aditi is probably used here. Substan¬ 
tially this agrees with Deussen and Hume’s interpretation of 
Aditi as prakrli though we deny that the idea is specifically 
Samkhyan (see above). 

Sankara takes Aditi as another name of Hirapygarbha to 
express the fact that he is the universal “ eater ”, i.e. enjoyer 
or experiencer. “ That soul of the gods called Aditi, because it 
eats (i.e. experiences) sounds, etc. is born from the highest 
Brahman as prdrxa (Life), i.e. in the form of Hiranygarbha.” 
Anandagiri says that the reference is to another modification of 
Hiranyagarbha. (Hiranyagarbhasya era vi3e$ananlaram aha.) 
If by Hiranyagarbha is meant the being of the hymn (x. 121) 
who is described as “ devdnam asur ckah ”—" the one Life of the 
gods ”, we have no objection. If Aditi represents universal 
Nature it is not dead unconscious nature but that Life-power 
which comes to separate life and consciousness through the 
material elements and the living creatures which are the 
products of its own evolution. 

Verses 6 and 7 then state that the creative energy which made 
the world is present in the material elements he has made as 
World-Soul, and Ruler. Further as supreme Life-power it is 
born to separate life in the creatures which are the product of 
the evolution of the elements. It has entered into the cave of 
the heart of each conscious creature, so that the wise man, 
looking within his own heart, realises that his own inner self is 
an expression of the nature of that energy, life and soul manifest 
in Nature, which again is an expression of that eternal reality 
which is the subject of inquiry. 

Additional Note. Ramanuja’s interpretation. 

In tho Srt-bhatya I. 2. 11, Rftm&nujo connects Kalha iv. 7 with “the 
two entered into tho cavo" of Kafha in. 1, and says: “To the individual 
soul there refers iv. 7, ‘Who is together with the vital breath, who is 
Aditi, made of the deities, who entering into the cave abides therein, who 
was bom variously through the elements ’. Aditi here means the indi¬ 
vidual soul which enjoys (aUi) the fruits of its works; which is associated 
with the vital breath; which is made of tho deities, i.e. whose enjoyment 
is dependent on the different sense-organs; which abides in the hollow of 
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the heart; and which being connected with tho elementary substaneco, 
o»\rth and so on, is bom in various forms, human, divino, otc. 

JRf X3 HHJcff I 

few x^t i *rstcj<T r *= u 

8. Aranyor nihito jataveda 

garbha iva subhrlo garbhinibhih, 

Dive divejidyo jdgrvadbhir 
havismadbhir manu$yebhir aqnify: Etad vai lal. 

8. All-knowing Agni hidden in the fire-sticks, 

Just like an embryo borne by pregnant women, 

Daily should be adored by the awakened,— 

By mortals offering their oblations. 

This truly is that. 

8. This verse is a quotation from Satna Veda I. i. 8. 7, 
and is found with slight variation in Rg III. 29. 2. 

Jatavedas, n.s. Jdtaveddh : a title of Agni which occurs 120 
times in R.V. It apparently means “ He who knows (all) 
beings ” ( jalam sarvam veili iti jdtaved.dk) and so is equivalent to 
vttvavid and visvavedas (“ all-knowing ”), other titles of Agni (see 
Macdonell, V.M. 07). 

Hidden in the fire-sticks (arariyor nihitah): the sacrificial fire, 
produced by friction of the upper and lower fire-sticks ( utlara 
and adhard arani) is regarded as existing previously in the 
sticks. 

Offering oblations (havi$-mat) : the havis was a burnt-offering 
of grain, soma, milk or butter. One who offers such a sacrifice 
is called havi§-mat. In the Rg and Sama Veda passages only 
one class of people is referred to. Men when they wake in the 
morning offer sacrifice to Agni. Or “ awakened ” ( jagrvat ) may 
mean “watchful” (so Stevenson, Sama V. p. 12, “By watchful 
attendant priests ”). 

Sankara however distinguishes two classes: rtvilcs or karmins, 
those who follow karman in the sense of the Vedic ritual and offer 
oblations of ghee, etc., and “awakened” men, i.e. yogins, who 
offer in the heart contemplation and meditation ( dhydna — bhd- 
vand). Both in their different ways worship Agni and this 
(Agni) is that Brahman who is the subject of inquiry. 
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cf =rrifa toot i ^tctcr t ^ 8 

Yatat-cajudeti suryah 
a&tam yaira ca gacchati, 

Tam devdh sarve arpitds 
tadu na^atyeli katcana: Elad vai tat. 

9. From whence ariseth forth the sun. 

And whither too he goes to rest, 

On him all deities are fixed, 

Beyond that none soever goes. 

This truly is that. 

9. The first two lines are a quotation from Bf. 1. 5 . 23 and 
also occur Atharva Veda X. 18. 16. In the B T . passage the sun, 
as representing all the devaldh, is said to rise from and set in 
P'dva, who among the cosmic powers (devaldh) is specially 
manifest m the unresting wind ( Vdyu) and among the psychic 
powers is the life-breath. 


S’aftkara comments: 

“That prana from which tho sun arises, in which day by day it also 
sets, that Life or .Self (atman) in which all the gods beginning with Ami 
(spooking of its adhidaiva or theistic aspect) or all tho senses beginning 
with speech (speaking of its adhyulma or psychical aspect) arc during tho 
t.me of their existence fixed, like spokes in the axle of a chariot.-he is 
certainly Brahman. This is that Brahman who is the Self of all. Beyond 
that none soever goes, i.e. no one ceasing to be of that nature becomes 
other than that." 


Note that the existence of the ancient Vedic gods is recog¬ 
nised by the Upani?ads as the old Greek gods are recognised by 
Epicurus, but they have become shadows of their former selves, 
all their reality consisting in the One from whom they derive 
their being. 

We thus see that verses 5-9, with the continual refrain elad- 
vai tat , first (verse 5) identify the living soul which experiences 
sensation with the eternal Lord, then (6) the Soul of the uni- 
verse with the individual percipient soul, and (7) infinite Nature 
or the supreme life-power with the individual soul in which it 
is bom. In verses 8 and 9 there is no specific reference to the 
individual,—Fire worshipped in the daily sacrifices as itself 
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divine is taken as a symbol of Brahman, and the Sun and all the 
gods (or powers) are said to have their reality in Brahman, but 
probably we should again interpret the refrain, “ This is that”, 
as meaning “ This Agni and this Surya, all the gods or adorable 
nature-powers are or represent that Brahman,—that supreme 
reality of which you ask, of which it has been said that it is 
specially manifest in the cave of your own heart. 

I 

*r ««traisrfa * Tf TOfa n \<* n 

NJ ' 

•rr^' TOfa n a 

10. Yad-evajha tad amutra, 

yad amutra tad anv iha; 

Mjiyoh sa mflyum apnoti 
ya iha ndndjiva paSyati. 

11. Manasd^evajdam dptavyam, 

najiha rand 'sti kiiicana; 

Mflyoh sa mrlyum gacchati 
ya iha ndndjiva pasyati. 

Failure to realise unity leads to reincarnation. 

10. Whate’er is here, that too is there, 

Whate’er is there, that too is here; 

Death after death that man obtains 
Who sees things as if different here. 

11. By mind alone This is to be obtained: 

There is no difference here at all; 

From death to death he travels on 
Who sees things as if different here. 

10. N5ti5 iva, as if different, various, manifold. Iha (' here’) usually 
means in this world, in this context it must moan in tho ultimate reality. 

10. c.d ,=Br. iv. 4. 19. c.d. II. a.b.=B/\ iv. 4. 19. a.b., except that for 
5 plavyam (to be obtained) Bf. reads drarlavyam (to be perceived). 

These two verses then are clearly cognate with the teaching 
of Yajnavalkya to King Janaka in Br. iv. 4. “ As a caterpillar 
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when it. has come to the end of a blade of grass draws itself 
together for the next step, so with the soul... Whereto 
one’s mind is attached—the inner self goes thereto. Obtaining 
the end of his action, whatever he does in this world, he comes 
again from that world, to this world of action. But as for 
the man who does not desire. Being very Brahman, he goes 
to Brahman.” Then comes the verse quoted Katka vi. 14, 
and then the passage on the unity of Brahman as given above, 
continuing in verse 20— 

“ As a unity only It is to bo looked upon— 

This undemonatrable enduring being." 

The passage culminates in the famous saying, “That self 
is not this, not that ” (5a e?a dlman neii rteti). 

Whereas however the Br. passage above makes rebirth (or 
rather re-death) dependent on desire, this passage traces it 
back to the very perception of plurality or difference. The 
doctrine of non-dualitv could not be stated more emphatically 
than in these two verses: “Death after death he obtains 
who sees (things) as if different here ”. 

It is curious that with such an emphatic statement of non¬ 
difference should be coupled the saying, “ By mind indeed 
This is to be obtained ” ( manasd eia idam dptavyam). If the 
word “ idam ” (this) may be interpreted, as Hume interprets it, 
as meaning “this truth”, then there is no difficulty. But 
Sankara interprets ‘ idam ’ as 'Brahman*, and Hume also in 
the parallel passage Br. iv. 4. 19 interprets in the same way. 

“ By the mind alone is It to bo perceived ” (T.P.O. 143). 

Our text then is parallel to Katha vi. 9, and teaches that 
Brahman is knowable by the mind,—not a lower Brahman 
but the Brahman in whom there is no difference. Yet how 
the mind can know a pure undifferentiated unity is unin¬ 
telligible. 

Sankara tries to get out of the difficulty by saying, “ Before 
the knowledge of the oneness by the mind prepared by the 
spiritual teacher and scripture, This, i.e. Brahman, the one 
essence, should be obtained,—(through such scripture passages 
as) ‘ There is the Self alone, nothing else exists \ When 
obtained, through the removal of Ignorance ( avidyd ), which 
is the cause of the perception of difference, then here, i.e. in the 
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Brahman, there is no difference whatsoever, not even the 
slightest.” (Continued below). 

s *rnwf i T fd^&fd i 

tsiPrt * deft I iiiitdd » ^ g 

« * 

t^TPft ^ v i ^d|dd ii ^ e 

12. Anguflha-widtrah puruso 

mddhycjitmani listhali ; 
li&no bhula-bhavyasya 

na lato vijwjupsatc: Etad vai tat. 

13. Anguftha -mdlrak purufo 

jyotir-iva^adhumakak; 

Udno bhula-bhavyasya 
sa evajadya sa u &vah : Etad vai tat. 

12c. Some Mss. have itanam. 


Reassertion of the identity of the individual and the 
Supreme Self: The angustha-matra purusa is 
the eternal Lord. 

12. A person the size of a thumb 

Stands in the midst of the body: 

Lord of the past and the future: 

Therefore one does not seek to hide: 1 

This truly is that. 

13. A person the size of a thumb 

Like a flame devoid of smoke: 

Lord of the past and the future,— 

Alpha and Omega He : 2 This truly is that. 

1 Or, From Him one does not shrink away. 

2 Or, literally, He is (the same) today and tomorrow. 

Sankara's position has been represented as similar to that 
of Herbert Spencer. Just as Spencer maintained that one 
can know of the existence of the infinite and absolute though 
otherwise it is unknown, so it is said Sankara maintained 
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that we can know the existence of the One though we cannot 
know anything about it except that it is One. This however is 
not a fair statement of Sankara’s position: if an agnostic he 
is of the type of Mansel rather than Spencer: that is to say, 
he holds that while Brahman is not proveable by reason Its 
existence and unity are known by the mind of the prepared 
seeker through scripture and a qualified spiritual teacher. Thi9 
knowledge is however only preliminary,—it so dispels investing 
Ignorance that the light of Brahman’s own self-manifestation is 
able to shine in the seeker’s soul producing not merely intellec¬ 
tual knowledge but an immediate realisation of oneness with 
the Supreme. (See later note on vi. 12.) At bottom he is 
a mystic, though His mysticism sometimes finds strangely 
agnostic expression. 

12, 13. The term angu?tha-matra puru$a (“person the 
size of a thumb”), occurs in the Taittiriya Ar any aha x. 38. 1; 
Kaiha iv. 12, 13; vi. 17; &vd. Hi. 13; v. 8; Mailri vi. 38; 
Mahdndrdya'na xvi. 3. See also Mahdbhdrala, Vana Parvan, line 
16765 (Calcutta edn.), where in the story of S&vitri we are 
told, 

Talah Salyavalah kUyot, petfabaddham valatigatam, 
AhguHhairialram purusam, niicakarta Yamo balat. 

“Then from the body of Prince Satyavfin, 

Yarns with his grim force extracted out, 

A person of the measure of a thumb,— 

Bound with his snare and brought in his control.'* 

The thumb-sized person here referred to is obviously the 
individual soul, called “thumb-sized” because it is conceivod 
of as occupying the cavity of the heart. It is said to stand 
madhye dlmani,—diman here clearly meaning the body. 

Sankara discusses the meaning of these two verses in his 
Suira-bhdfya I. 3. 24, 25. The question at issue is, Is the 
person described as angustha-matra the individual or the highest 
Self? It is natural at first sight to take it as referring to 
the individual soul for how can the supreme self whioh is 
infinite be said to be of the size of a thumb ? But then 
the person here referred to is spoken of as “ Lord of the past and 
future ”. Moreover the words “ This verily is that ” expressly 
identify it with the Supreme Self. Our passage teaches then 
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that the soul which is said to be the size of a thumb is in 
reality Brahman. Ramanuja and Nimbarka agree but add 
that the highest self can be called thumb-sized because He 
dwells in the heart of the worshipper. 

Perhaps the better way of stating it is to say that the 
" thumb-sized person is primarily the individual soul but it is 
here taught that this is not a separate entity in each creature 
but is the antaralrnan, —the one eternal Self present in each 
individual. So the Upani§ad ends with the verse: (vi. 17): 

A person of the measure of a thumb. 

The inuer-self, dwells in each creature’s heart: 

So from the body one should draw it forth 
As from its sheath one firmly draws a reed : 

Then know that as the deathless and the pure. 

We remarked at the beginning of the valll on the difference 
between vallls iii and iv. Valli iii spoke of two selves. Valll 
iv sets forth a doctrine closely akin to the single self theory 
which is so prominently associated with the name of Yajna- 
valkya, and it is perhaps significant that it borrows very 
largely from the Brhad&ranyaka, or draws from the same 
material. 

Lord of the past and the future,—Alpha and Omega He: the 
last clause translated literally reads, “ He alone is to-day, and 
also to-morrow ” ($a eva adya sa u 6vaJi), and is a quotation 
from Br. i. 5. 23. Cf. Rev. i. 8. The one Self is not viewed 
as a timeless absolute (as with Sankara) but as Lord and 
ruler of the time-order. This comes out even more strikingly 
in Br. iv. 4.15, 16 with which 12. c.d. is connected. 


At whose feet time rolling on. 

In years and days goes by ; 

Whom as light of lights the gods, 

Adore as immortality: 

On whom the fivefold host of living things, 
And also space depond,— 

Him know I, being wise, as my own soul, 
Immortal, the immortal Brahman. 
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?rs*rrf%ai rn^hr wqfd i 

*ur g^f^sTRd srntrc irarfd Jrhm u n 

14. YathdjudaJcam durge vr?tam 

parvale&u vidhdvati, 

Evam dharmdn prtJiak pa4yam& 
tdn-eva^anuvidJiavati. 

15. Yalkaju/lakam hiddke Suddham 

asiklam tddrg [era] bhavali, 

Evam muner vijdnata 
dlmd bhavali Oaulama. 

Perception of multiplicity and unity, and their results. 

14. As water rained upon a height 

Runs various waj'S among the hills, 

So he who views things as diverse 
Distractedly runs after them. 

15. Just as pure water into pure 

Poured forth, becomes the very same,— 

So, Gautama, becomes the soul 
Of the sage who really knows. 

14. Height : Humo, “ rough ground ” ; durga means a placo where it is 
difficult to go. Hero it must mean a mountain ridgo from which rain¬ 
water flows in different directions. 

Dhorman prthaJc paly an : He who views things as diverse. 

Hume : He who sees qualities separately, runs to waste after them. 
Doussen: Ho who attends to sense-impressions as distinct existences 
hiraseli runs after them. 

Sankara: He who sees dharmun, i.o. different selves as separate, i.e. 
different in each separate body, runs after them only, responsive to 
tho variety in the bodies,—i.e. again and again ho obtains a separate 
body. 
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The interpretation turns on the meauing of dharmdn. The 
various meanings of dharma are discussed in connection 
with ii. 13 (page 96). Philosophically we said dharma means 
the characteristic quality or nature of anything. Here we take 
it the meaning is, He who views the natures of things (and 
therefore things themselves) as quite separate, etc. Sankara 
limits the things to ‘ selves ’ but the text is more general. It 
insists on the necessity of perceiving the unity of law and 
nature among the apparently quite separate individual things 
(and selves) of experience, otherwise there is not only intellec¬ 
tual error but moral distraction and running to waste. (If this 
is too much to read into anuvidhdvati we believe that it 
represents the spirit of the passage.) The continual warnings 
of the Upani$ads against pluralism are wearisome repetitions if 
regarded only as the enunciation of a metaphysical monism : 
we only understand them if we credit the writers with some¬ 
thing of the moral and religious feeling which animated 
Xenophanes and the Hebrew prophets in their protest against 
polytheism. 

15. This verse attempts to describe through a simile the 
state of the soul when liberated through true knowledge (i.e. of 
oneness with the Supreme Self). Does it become identical with 
the Supreme ? Yes says Sankara,—the perception of difference 
due to the limiting conditions (which are the product of 
Ignorance) having been destroyed then, “Just as pure water 
poured into pure becomes just such (tadfg eva), i.e. completely 
of one essence and not otherwise ( eka-rasam-eva na anyalhd ) so 
also the soul of the sage, i.e. the man practised in meditation, 
who knows the oneness, becomes just similar (euam-eva bhavati ).” 
The nature of the simile seems to favour Sankara’s interpretation 
of tddrg eva and therefore we have translated it as “ tho very 
same ”. Literally however it means simply “ just such ” or 
“ exactly similar **. 

The interpretation given by Ramanuja and Nimbarka is not 
therefore excluded by this verse,—i.e. the view that the liberat¬ 
ed soul is non-different (i.e. not in any way separate— prthak) 
but not metaphysically identical with the Supreme. It is one 
with Him in will and nature (except that it does not share His 
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power of ruling the world), but not identical in a sense that 
would exclude the supreme bliss of the contemplation of the 
perfection of the Supreme Lord. (See Vedanta-sutra-bhasya 
iv. 4. 17-22.) 

With our verse we may compare Mundaka Hi. 2. 8: 

Even as rivers flowing to the ocean 
Merge in it and relinquish name and form, 

Just so the wise, from namo and form delivered. 

Attains unto tho highest, heavenly Person. 

Prima facie this also teaches the merging of identity. Yet 
the highest being is conceived theistically. The oneness there¬ 
fore cannot be that of bare identity but must permit of 
personal relationship. 

It is interesting to note that a Christian mystic with so 
ardent a personal religion as Bernard of Clairvaux could use a 
simile like that of our text and say: “As a drop of water 
poured into wine loses itself and takes the colour and savour 
of wine, so in the saints all human affections melt away, by 
some unspeakable transmutation, into the will of God. For 
how could God be all in all if anything merely human remained 
in man ? Tho substance will endure, but in another beauty, 
a higher power, a greater glory.” 

St. Theresa also says, “ Spiritual marriage is like rain falling 
from the sky into a river, becoming one and the same liquid, 
so that the river water and the rain cannot be divided; or 
it resembles a streamlet flowing into the ocean, which cannot 
afterward be dissevered from it ”. 

“ Lord, we are rivera running to Thy sea. 

Our waves and ripples all dorived from Thee: 

A nothing wo should have, a nothing bo. 

Except for Thco." 


—Christina Roeotti. 
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Pancami Valli. 

1. Puram ekadaia-dvdram 

ajasyajxvakra-cdasab; 

Anufthdya na socati 
vimuklm-ca vimucyaU. Elad vai tat. 

2. Hamsah 6uci?ad vasur antariksa-sad, 

hota vedi-sad aiithir durona-sal; 

Nr-sad vara-sad fta-sad vyoma-sad, 
ab-jd go-jd rta-jd adri-jd jtam brhat. 

FIFTH VALLI. 

The Lord of the city of the body is Lord of the world. 

1. There is a city of eleven gates, 

Owned by the unborn uncrook’d intelligence : 

By ruling it one does not grieve, 

And being freed is freed indeed. 

This truly is that. 

2. The swan in the sky, the Vasu in space, 

The priest at the altar, the guest in the house : 1 
In men and their betters, in right and the sky,— 

Born in water and earth, born in right and in rock, 
is the Right and the Great. 

1 Or, jar. 

The Fifth Valli simply reinforces the argument of the fourth 
that the soul of each individual is not a separate soul but is the 
one eternal Atman dwelling in each individual as Inner-self 
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{antaralman). The later verses of the valll, however (from 
v. 12 ), seem to depart from the one soul theory, and, at least 
provisionally, speak of two souls,—the antardtman being 
spoken of as dtma-stha (standing in the soul) : an apparent 
return to the standpoint of the third valll. 

1. The eleven-gated city : Bunyan, in his Holy War, des¬ 
cribes the human soul as living in a city with five gates, i.e. 
the five senses. So in the Oita (v. 13) we are told that, " Re¬ 
nouncing with the mind all (attachment to the results of) 
works, the embodied soul sits happily as master in the nine- 
gated city The nine gates of the body there referred to are 
the two eyes, two ears, two nostrils, mouth, anus and genera¬ 
tive opening. The other two to make up eleven are the navel 
and sagittal suture ( vidrti ),—the opening at the top of the skull, 
perceptible only in children, through which the liberated soul 
is supposed to escape at death. 

The uncrooked intelligence [avakra-cetas ): uncrooked, i.e. up¬ 
right, righteous. By implication there must exist, at least in 
appearance, crooked, perverted (human) intelligences. This 
verse however says nothing of such. It apparently assumes 
that there is only one Self eternal and perfect, which is Lord of 
all bodies, directly, without vicegerents. 


Renderings of tho second half of the verso vary according to the moan¬ 
ing given to anusthuya. Anu+stha means (1) to stand near, (2) to perform, 
practise, (3) to rule, govern. Sankara takes a modification of the second 
moaning and interprets anueth&ya as dhyatva. “ Annethaya means con¬ 
templating that Highest Lord, the master of the city.” Following him 
wo should translate, "Contemplating (or meditating on) Him one does 
not griove." Like Hume however we prefer the third meaning, which 
gives a more natural construction, the object being puram. 

We take the verse as resuming the theme of iv. 1, and 
to some extent also reconciling it with that of the Parable of 
the Chariot. The senses “ pierced outward ” are not merely 
openings from which the soul must turn away; they are like 
the gates of a city through which its Lord receives influences 
from the outer world and through which also he acts upon 
it. As by controlling the gates the Lord of a city dwells 
in happy peace, secure from attack, so the soul, controlling the 
senses, is free from sorrow, being free from insurgent desire. 
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This is the true freedom which begins even here and leads after 
death to complete release from the task of controlling a body. 

2. This verse, except the last word, occurs Rg Veda iv. 40. 6, and in 
full in tho TaiUinya SamftilS of the Black Yajur Veda, i. 8. 10; iv. 2.1;- 
the Vajosaneyi Samhild of tho White Yajur Veda, x. 24; xii. 14; and the 
S’alapalha Brdhmana, vi. 7. 3. 11. 3 

As quoted in the Salapalha B. the passage refers to the triune 
Agni who is identified with the Sun in heaven, Vdyu, (wind) in 
the interspace, and dwells on earth both as the divine priest 
(symbolised by the sacrificial fire) and as the guest in the homes 
of men (alitkir duranasat). 

Here in our text the triune Agni, the supreme energy that 
sums up all the gods, all the powers of the universe, is implicitly 
identified with Brahman, who is the universal Atman. 

Sankara says: The Self is not a dweller in one city only but dwells in 
all citiee. He is harpsa (the swan), i.e. the mover, iucitad —dwelling in the 
clear (sky) as the Sun {Adilya). He is the Vasu (so called because he 
animates all) dwolling in the interspace (antarikea) as tho Wind (Vdyu). 
As a priest (hold), i.e. as Agni at the altar, i.e. on earth. As a guest, i.e. 
Soma, he ia called durona-sat, i.e. dwelling in a jar; or olsc duronasal may 
mean that he dwolls in houses as Brahmin guosts. Nrsat —dwelling in 
men; varasat —dwelling in betters, i.e. gods (S'alapalha says eara=spaco) • 
rlasat —dwelling in rta, i.e. truth ( satya) or the sacrifice (yajfla), vyomasal — 
dwelling in tho sky or ether. Ab-jah —bom in water in the form of 
conches, whales, etc.; go-juh —bom of earth as rice and barley, etc.; fla- 
jSh —bom as adjuncts of the sacrifice (yajUdnga); adrijah —rock-bom, 
born of mountains as rivers. Though the soul of all yet he is flam —i.e. of 
unchanging nature, and because he is the cause of all he is called bfhgl— 
great. Tho meaning of the mantra is that the all-pervading Soul of the 
world is only One and there is no distinction of self (atma-bheda). 

Apart from tho interpretation of rta-jdh, which we have rendered “ bom 
in right” wo have on the whole followed Sankara. Keith - renders fla — 
“holy order” and Eggeling—"law“Right" is intended as including 
these two meanings, for fla in tho Rg Veda signifies that sacred Law or 
order of the world which is both true, i.e. dependable, and right, i.e. morally 
good. 


2 See Keith: Veda of the Block Yajus School, Vol. I. 127, II. 308. 
s See Eggoling: The Satapatho Brahmana, part III (S.B.E. XLI), p. 281. 
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3. U rdhvam pranam unnayali, 

apdnam pralyagasyaii ; 
Madhye vdmanam dsinarn 
vikve dem updsaie. 

4. Asya visramsamdnasya 

iariraslhasya dehinah; 

Dehad vimucyamdmsya; 

Kim atra parUisyate. 

Elad mi lot. 


5. Na pranena na^apdnena 

mariyo jivali kaicana; 

Itarena tu jivanti 
yasminn^elav upaAriiau . 

3. Upward the outbreath he lcadeth, 

The inbreath downward he casta: 

The dwarf who is seated in the midst 
All the devas do worship. 

4. When this embodied soul that dwells 

Within the body, is unloosed 
And from the body is set free,— 

What is there here that then remains ? 

This truly is that. 

5. Not by outbreath nor by inbreath 

Does any man whatever live, 

But by another do they live 
On which these (life-breaths) both depend 
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3. PrUna and Apana : i.e. the life-breaths or vital powers. Prana is a 
word of very varied moaning. Originally it meant" breath ”, then “ life ", 
and was also, oven as early us tho Atharva Veda, used os a name for the 
Supremo Being (so =Atman). In tho early Upanisads all tho vital powers 
(e.g. speech, breath, eye, oar, manas) aro called priiiiah. Then a distinction 
is mado between the pranah, as forces of unconscious life, and the indri- 
yani and manw,—the forces of conscious life. Tho pranah are distinguish- 
od as five,— prana, apana, vy&na, samana, t iduna (e.g. Br. i. 5. 3, TaiL i. 
7). These are sometimes looked upon as varieties of breath and some¬ 
times as powers presiding over different ports of the body. When prana 
is used alone it usually means “breath” (both inspiration and expira¬ 
tion), but when used with apana it gonorally means oxpiration, while 
apana moans inspiration. Apana also came to mean tho “ wind " or power 
of digestion and evacuation. For a fullor discussion see Deussen, P.U. 
274-280. 

The dwarf ( vdmana ): another name for the angustlia-m&tra 
purusa, i.e. the embodied self. This person within, “ nearer to 
us than breathiilg ” is the Supreme Being whom all the gods or 
nature powers worship. Sankara however interprets “ all the 
devas” as the senses and vital powers (pr&nafi) which are sub¬ 
ject to the person within who is their Lord and worship him by 
their uninterrupted activity on his account. In any case the 
main point of the verse is that it leads on to v. 5. 

4. “ Here ”, i.e. in the body. Sankara answers, “ Nothing 
remains For when the soul leaves it, then this assemblage of 
causes and effects wc call the body becomes powerless and 
perishes. But atra may equally mean there or then. What 
remains after the soul is freed from the body ? Just the one 
.Self,—the dehin or embodied soul is one with the universal Soul 
(sarvatman ). “ This is that.” 

5. This verse may have in view the Buddhist doctrine of 
anattd (an-atman) that what we call a person is only an assem¬ 
blage of parts, but is more likely to refer to the CSrvaka 
doctrine. 1 Sankara says, the theory may be urged that man 
lives only by the life-breaths, etc. and is destroyed by their 
exit,—that a man, like a house, is a combination of parts. 
But a house does not exist for itself but for one who directs the 
combination of its parts. So the bodily powers are not self- 
explanatory : thoy depend on and exist for another,—the Soul. 


1 See Vedfintasara vi, J. 77. Also Introduction, 43. 
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6. Hanta tejidam pravaksydmi 

guhyam brahma sandtanam; 

Yathd ca maranam prapya 
dtmd bhavati Qautama. 

7. Yonim anye prapadyante 

farxratvdya dehinah; 

Sthdrium anye 'nmamyanti, 
yathd karma yathd 6rutam. 

The Eternal yet Transmigrating Soul. 

6. Come then, to you I will declare 

This hidden Brahman everlasting ; 

And also, after reaching death. 

How the soul fares, O Gautama. 

7. Some souls go forth into a womb, 

Unto a new embodiment; 

Some enter stationary things: 

According to their knowledge and their deeds. 

6, 7. Soul (v. 6 )=dtman\ Souls (v. 7)=i lehinah. The soul 
or self ( dlman ) which in its essential nature is one with 
Brahman, becomes a dehin (owner of a deha or body). How 
this occurs is nowhere olearly stated. Embodiment is not, 
as with Sankara, an illusion. “In the Upanigads wo have, 
on the one hand the constant efforts to show that there is 
but one self, and on the other hand the reality of the individual 
self is constantly insisted on.” (Keith, R.P.V. 552.) But 
embodiment having occurred, souls go on after death to new 
embodiment— yathd karma —in accordance with their deeds. 
As Br. iv. 4. 5, says, in one of the earliest statements of the 
doctrine of transmigration, yathd karma tathd bhavati, —“ as 
one acts so one becomes”. Our verse mentions only two 
of the kin ds of possible embodiment,—as men and trees. 
For a fuller statement see Chdnd. v. 10. 7 and Kauf. i. 2. 
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The nature of rebirth is also said to be “according to know¬ 
ledge” ( Kaus. i. 2, yalhd vidyam, here yatha irutam), since 
knowledge is largoly determinative of deeds. True knowledge 
however, of the kind here communicated, leads beyond all 
rebirth. 

We have taken dehinah as nom. pi. agreeing with anye. (So Sankara) 
Hume takes as gen. sing. “Some go into a womb for the embodiment of a 
living being." (So apparently also Doussen and Max Muller.) 

giro tpnft frfirHrap i 

cT^<TO<TJpq% I 

<rf5R??farr: facTH *TT<SfH I II *= I 

8. Ya efa supte$u jdgarti, 

kdmam kdmam puruso nirmimanah; 

Tad eva tuJcram lad brahma, 
tad evajxmrtam ucyate. 

Ta8minJ,okah Sritdh sarve, 
tad u najitydi kaAcana. Etad cat tat. 

The Inner Soul is ground of the world. 

8. He who is awake in the sleeping, 

The person who fashions desire on desire,— 

That is the Pure: That is Brahman: 

That indeed is called the Immortal; 

On that do all the worlds depend; 

Beyond it none soever goes. This truly is that. 

8. The Upanitjads hold that the oneness of the individual 
with the supreme Self is more manifest in the sleeping than 
in the waking state. See for example Chdnd. vi. 8. 1, where 
svapiti —“he sleeps” is connected with svam apita —“he has 
entered into himself”: “When it is said that the man is 
asleep, then has he attained to union with the self-existent 
Moreover dream-consciousness is regarded as a proof of the 
existence of the Atman. In sleep the prana!} —all the bodily 
powers, are laid to rest. What is it then that remains active ? 

“ Striking down in sloop what is bodily, 

Sleepless he contemplates the sleeping (organs).” 
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“Thero are no chariots there, no teams (of horses), no roads, but he 
creates for himself chariots, teams, roads. There are no blissos thero 
or pleasures or delights, but blisses, pleasures, delights ho creates for 
himself " (soe the whole passage, B.A.U. iv. 3). 

Desire on deaire (korram kumam): Kama primarily means desire but 
here as in i. 24. 25, "objects of dosire ", probably as in the B.A.U. passage 
just quoted, “dream objects of desire”. Sankara, commenting on 
nirmimanah, i.e. fashioning or creating, adds aoidyay 3, " by Ignorance 
Ramanuja however objocte. Drcam-objeots, like the objects of our 
waking consciousness, aro creations of tho Supreme Person and are only 
rriaya, not in the sense of illusion but in the sense of " wonderful 


a (. n 

znpmwt afwt ^q ^q afer^ift i 

^q afswf qfw i \° i 

9. Agnir yalha^eko bhuvanam pravifto, 
rupam rupam pratirupo babhuva, 

Elcas tathd sarva-bhiUa-antaralmd, 
rupam rupam pratirupo bahiJ-ca. 

10. Vdyur yathd^elco bhuvanam pravifto, 
rupam rupam pratirupo babhuva, 

Ekas tathd sarvabhutantardlmd, 
rupam rupam pratirupo bahii-ca. 


The One Inner-soul: Immanent yet Transcendent. 

9. As Fire, though one, having entered the world, 
Adapts itself in form to every form, 

So the one Inner-soul of every being, 

Enwrapped in every form is yet outside. 

10. As Air, though one, having entered the world, 
Adapts itself in form to every form, 

So the one Inner-soul of every being, 

Enwrapped in every form is yet outside. 
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9, 10. Rupam rupam pralirupo babhuva : literally, “ Has 
become the counterform of every form ” so also line d.: “ Is 
the counterform of every form and is outside 

This is a quotation from Rg Veda vi 47. 18, tho famous MS yd vorae, 
Rupam rupam pralirupo babhuva. 

Indro mayabhih pururiipo iyate. 

It tells, how, in hia conflict with the demons, 

“ Indra went multiform through his magic powers. 

Ho bocamo tho counterform of every form." 

The thought of the passage is, however, probably moro baaed on Rg 
x. 51.1-3, which tells how Agni, fearing to bo injured by continual uso in 
sacrificial worship, hid himself in animals and plants, assuming their 
forms. 

The interest of this verse lies in its teaching of the imman¬ 
ence and yet the transcendence of the Supreme Self. The 
thought is evidently a development of Rg Veda x. 90 (the 
Purusa-sukta), where it is said 

“ The Person had a thousand heads, 

A thousand eyes, a thousand feet: 

Ho fillod tho oarth on evory aide 
Yet stood ten-fingers' length beyond. 

Such is his greatness, and yot more 
Than all this is the Purusa: 

All beings are one-fourth of him ; 

Three-fourths immortal in the heaven.” 


The &veid6vaiara develops the thought by quoting the Puru$a- 
sukta and saying, 

“By him, the Person, this whole world is filled ” 

“Who utterly transcends this world." (SifCL m. 9. 10.) 

Sankara says, Bahii-ca,—svena avikrtena rupena, atettaval. 
That is to say, The Self, like the ether assumes many forms and 
yet is outside them in its own unmodified nature. This implies 
that all modification is in appearance only. But t his surely is 
going beyond the text which intends to preserve transcendence 
while at the same time teaching immanence. 
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11. Suryo yatha sarva-loJcasya taksur, 

na lipyate edtfufair bahya-dosaih, 

Ekas tathd sarvabkuidntardimd, 
na lipyale loka-duhkhena bdhyah. 

The Impassive Self, untouched by the world’s pain. 

11. Just as the Sun, the eye of all the world, 

Is not defiled by outward faults of vision, 

So the one Inner-soul of every being 

Is touched not by earth’s pain, being outside it. 

11. Sankara says, “If one is the Atman of all he may be 
regarded as subject to the grief of aatfudra, therefore this is 
said. As the sun, manifesting unclean things like dung, is not 
tainted by their outward visible faults, so the one inner Self of 
all is not tainted by the misery of the world, being outside it. 
For the world, by ignorance ( avidya ) superimposed on the 
Atman, experiences misery arising from desire and karman, but 
that is not really in the Atman : just as a snake superimposed 
on a rope (by mistaken imagination) does not really exist as a 
blemish in the rope. Thus the world having superimposed on 
the Atman the false notion of deed, agency and fruit of action 
( icriyfi-karaka-phala) suffers thereby the misery of birth, old- 
age, death, etc. But the Atman, although the soul of all the 
world, is not tainted by the misery of the world through such 
false attribution: because like the rope he is external to the 
false notion imposed upon him.” 

We quote this explanation more because it is so character¬ 
istic than because we consider it gives a correct interpretation 
of our text. Sankara denies the reality of the world’s misery: 
it is an illusion. The TJpanigad admits its reality though it 
denies that it touches the Self. Sankara’s teaching here is 
based on his acosmism. He denies not only the world’s pain 
but the world itself except as a creation of Ignorance. The 
teaching of the Katha, though it sometimes seems to 
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follow the one soul theory (the absolute idealism of YSjiia- 
valkya which is the precursor of Sankara’s teaching), is 
on the whole a panentheism more akin to Ramanuja’s teaching, 
in which tho world, including individual souls, constitutes the 
body of Brahman, while Brahman is anlaratman, not as being 
the only self, the sole real existence, but as the Self within all 
selves, their innermost reality (see atmastha next verse). 

To return to our text. It does not deny pain and misery, 
and it may have been written about the time when another 
Gautama, the Buddha, saw in duhkha,— human suffering, the 
one great indubitable fact which bulked so large it almost shut 
out the vision of all else. Our text however denies that human 
suffering ( loka dufikha) touches (literally “smears”) that 
Supreme Being who is also our inner-self. May not such 
teaching have been one reason why Buddha found no use for 
God or the diman. A reality transcendent in this sense was 
too out of touch with the desperate facts of life to be of any 
practical value. 

The doctrine of the impassiveness of God has infected most 
theologies. Even Christian theology took it over from Aristotle 
and counted Patripassianism a heresy: and this spite of the 
teaching of the Old Testament that “ In all our afflictions He 
was afflicted ”, and of the New, that the cross of Christ is not 
merely an event in time but is the manifestation of the eternal 
spirit of God. 


g'aft ^ toht w i 







12. Eko va£i sarvabhuldntardtma, 

ekam rupam bahudhd yah karoti, 
Tam dima-siham ye 'nupa&yanti dhirds 
te§am sukham 4divalam na^ilaresam. 
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IS. Nityo ’nilyanam ahmcd cetandnam, 
eko bahundm yo vidadh&ti kdmdn, 

Tam atmastham ye ’nupa6yanli dhtras 
tesdm Sdniih 6&6vat% na^iiare?dm. 

13. Some Mss. : Nityo nilyanam. 

The Vision of God within the soul leads to eternal bliss. 

12. The One Controller, Inner-soul of all things, 

Who makes his one form manifold,— 

The wise who see Him, standing in the soul, 

They and no others have perpetual joy. 

13. Eternal mid the transient, Conscious mid the conscious, 

The One amid many who grants their desires,— 

The wise who see Him, standing in the soul, 

They and no others have perpetual peace. 

12. The One Controller {Eko va&): This title is a name for 
the supreme Self only occurs here and &vet. vi. 12, but it goes 
back in thought to By. iv. 4. 22. “ Verily He is the great, un¬ 
born Soul, who is this (person) consisting of knowledge among 
the senses {prarjal}). In the ether within the heart lies the 
Controller of all, the Lord of all, the King of all.” {Sarvasya 
vail, sarvasya Uanafy, sarvasya adhipatih.) Our verse is repro¬ 
duced in &vet. vi. 12 with the first two lines in tho following 
form:— 

“Tho Ono Controller of tho inactive many. 

Who makes tho one seod manifold.” 

Standing in the sold {Atma-stha ): 

Here surely we have a clear reversion to the two soul stand¬ 
point,—Brahman being regarded as the Inner-soul of our 
individual souls. It is true that alman sometimes means 
“ body ”. Sankara, while desiring to uphold the one soul stand¬ 
point, denies that it means “ body ” here. He explains it 
as meaning the Self manifest in the form of intelligence in the 
buddhi (conditioned intellect) in the ether within the heart. 
{Tam atmastham — sva-farira-hydaydkd^e buddhau caitanya v 
dkdrena abhivyaktam iti etat). This explanation, however, 
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ultimately involves his illusion doctrine, which, as Ramanuja 
remarks, makes nonsense of the Vedas (see &ribhd?ya ii. 3. 42, 
Thibaut 561, 2). Supporting his contention that individual 
souls stand to the Supreme in a bkedabkeda relation, i.e. are 
eternally distinct but not separate, Ramanuja several times 
quotes Katha v. 13 (see &ribha$ya i. 1. 4 ; ii. 8. 43). 

13. We have translated verse 13 literally keeping the order 
of the original, but the sense is perhaps better rendered in 
Thibaut’s translation, “ He who, one, eternal, intelligent, fulfils 
the desires of many, non-eternal, intelligent beings Better 
still, “ grants (or disposes) the objects of desire,” (taking kamdn 
objectively as in i. 24, 25; v. 8). Deussen sees in this a doc¬ 
trine of Divine providence. (P.U. 212.) 

Cetana4-cetandndm—“ Conscious mid the conscious ”, “ Intel¬ 
ligent mid the intelligent”. Sankara says, The intelligence of 
other conscious beings, beginning with Brahma is due to the 
intelligence of the Atman (dtma-caitanya-nimiltena) . Yet else¬ 
where he denies intelligence of a conscious character to the 
supreme Brahman. 1 

Returning to our discussion of atma-stha, we have surely in 
these verses a doctrine which is not Absolutism nor mere 
Pantheism but something analogous to the Christian doctrino of 
the Spirit. We hope to discuss this more fully elsewhere. Here 
we will only ask whether it is fanciful to compare &vet. vi. 6, 
which continues the thought of our passage, “ Know Him 
who stands within the soul, the immortal abode of all ”, with 
i John iv. 13 ,—“Hereby know we that we abide in Him and 
He in us, because He hath given us of his Spirit.” There are 
of course important differences, but there is surely also an 
equally important agreement. 

d^d'fefci TOT I 

^ 3 df**rprVr fag fanfa ?n i n 


* Seo note on cil, VedanUuara, Introdn. Jacob 3-5 or Rowson, OiM 
oj the, Ved&nla. 
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14. Tad dad Hi manyante v 

’nirdedyam paramam sukham; 

Kalham nu tad vijdniyam, 
kim u bhdti vibhdli vd. 

15. Na UUra suryo bhdti, na candra-tarakani, 

najimd vidyuto bhanli, kuio 'yam agnih; 

Tam-eva bhdntam anubhdti sarvani, 
ta&ya bhdsd sarvatn idatn vibhdli. 

14.d. Ono Ms.: na bhSli va. 

The Light of the World. 

14. “ This is that ’’—thus they recognise. 

The supreme indcsoribable bliss. 

How then may I come to know this ? 

Does it shine, or does it reflect ? 

15. There shines not sun, nor moon, nor any star; 

These lightnings shine not, how then could this fire ? 
Him, the resplendent, everything reflects, 

His shining only all this world illumines. 

14. Recognising that this, the Inner-soul, the Dweller in the 
innermost, the Spirit, is that supreme Reality of which they are 
in search, the wise or steadfast taste supreme bliss. But how 
can one know the supremo Reality ? Ordinary knowledge takes 
place when objects reflect back the light of the mind. Is the 
Supreme Being such an object or do those who have been pre¬ 
pared know it through its own self-luminous manifestation ? 
(N.B.—This involves taking vibhdli here as equivalent to 
anubhdti —reflect.) 

15. No earthly light can illumine the Supreme for He is the 
source of all light. So our knowledge cannot find Him out 
except as He communicates himself as “ the master-light of all 
our seeing.” Cf. Revelation xxi. 23. 



ci^reag^ i 
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Sasthl Vallt . 

0rdhva-muio 'vdk-tdlcha 
eso 'hatthah mnatanak; 

Tad-eva iukram tad brahma 
tad-eva^amrtam ucyale, 

Tasmin^lokah sritah same, 
tad-u najatyeli kadcana : 

Etad vai tat. 

Yad idam kinca jagat sarvam 
pram^ejaii nihsrtam ; 

Mahad bhayam vajram udyatam; 
yejdad vidur amrtds te bhavanti. 

Bhayad asyajxgnis tapali, 
bhayad tapali suryah ; 

Bhayad indrai-ca vdyu4-ca 
mflyur dhdvali pancamaff,. 
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The World Tree. 

1. With root above and branches down 
Is this eternal pipal tree. 

That is the Pure; that is Brahman, 

That indeed is called the Immortal; 

On that do all the worlds depend; 

Beyond it none soever goes. 

This truly is that. 

A picture is here drawn of an atvattha or pipal tree (Ficus 
religiosa) with its root upward, presumably out of sight, and its 
branches hanging down 1 . The question arises, what is the point 
of comparison ? Is the whole tree compared to Brahman 1 
This seems the most natural interpretation if we take this 
verse alone into account. Taken however in conjunction with 
the next verse which says that the whole world springs from 
Brahman, we judge, with Sankara, that the unseen root 
represents Brahman. 

Sankara says that the tree represents the world of experience 
( samsdra ), and the object of this valli is to ascertain the nature 
of Brahman, the root or cause, by examining the nature of the 
effect, i.e. the tree of the world. If so one would expect the 
root to be of the same essential nature as the tree. Yet in 
describing the tree he says, The tree of samsdra, always shaking 
to the wind of desire, like the aivattha tree, has as its branches 
all the worlds (heaven, the world of the fathers, the world 
of men, etc.)—with nests thereon built by the birds (i.e. 
all living beings), reverberating with the singing, laughing and 
crying produced by mirth and grief,... changes in its nature 
every moment, like jugglery, like a mirage, like cloud-cities 


* Some confusing the pipal with the banyan have supposed that 
“ branches down" refora to the aerial rootlets of the banyan which drop 
down from its branches. Hill also commenting on this passage as parti¬ 
ally quoted in QU& xv. (p. 236) is very anxious to turn the tree right 
side up. This seems only to detract from a striking similo. 
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in the sky, and ultimately vanishes, cut down by the sword of 
the realisation of the Paramdtman. 

But if the tree is so unreal, what of its root ? That root is 
said to be the Highest Brahman yet in the same breath the 
tree is said to be produced from the seed of Ignorance ( avidya ). 
That is the fitting source for such a tree. The reality of the 
world is very explicitly taught in the next verse. 

The Great Fear. 

2. The whole world, whatever here exists, 

In Life originates and moves : 

A great fear! An upraised thunder-bolt!— 

Those who know that become immortal. 

3. Through fear of Him the Fire burns; 

Through fear (of Him) the Sun gives heat; 

Through fear, Indra and V&yu both. 

With Death as fifth, speed on their way. 

2, 3. Here Brahman is described as the mysterium tremen- 
dum, the source and the moving energy of the universe. He is 
called Prdryi —Life-force (61an vital) and the universe is said to 
originate (literally, “ be emitted ”— nibsrtam) from Him and 
to continue to move (vibrate or tremble— ejati) in Him. 
Evolution is no mechanical process,—the world trembles with 
awe as it moves to obey that Living One on whom it depends. 

Verse 3 is very similar to Tait. ii. 8.1 

Bhita^,asmad uStaA pavale, bhita^udeli ouryah. 

“ Through fear of Him the Wind doth blow, 

Through fear of Him the Sun doth riso, 

Through foar of Him, Fire and the Moon, 

With Death as fifth speed on their way.” 


Note on page 187. 

4. atakal. 2 aor. of oak, to be able, have power. So, " If a man has 
been able to know”. Tattvabhusan says, aSakal=na Sakai (saknuyat) 
and translates, "If anyono fails to know it”. So too Sarvananda 
“ aSakat—becorae unable”. But this is a grammatical tour de force, 
viorao, V.=falling, decay, dissolution (fr. orarrts to fall), visrasah (abl.) 
prdk= C. Sk. vtorarpsanai purvam. 
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Ihaced asakad boddhum 
prdlc iarirasya visrasah, 

Tatah sargefu loJcef u 

iariraUv&ya kalpate. 

Yatha (d)daro'e tathd (d)lmani, 
yatha svapne tathd pUfloke, 

Yatha ’psuparijiva dadrfe 
tathd gandharva-loke, 

Chdyd-tapayor-ixa brahma-loke. 

4.o. One Ms. sarveau kaltau (Webor, LS., 196); 

Bohtlingk, aturgent loktau ; 

Oeldner, aarvcau lokcau. 

Degrees in the vision of Brahman. 

4. If here a man has come to know (Him), 

Ere the falling of the body, 

Then in the created worlds,* 

He partakes embodiment. 

5. As in a mirror, so (it is seen) in the soul; 

As in a dream, so in the Fathers’ world; 

Just as if seen in the waters, 

So in the Gandharva world; 

As in shadow and light (it is seen) in the Brahma-world. 

• Or, Then within the heavenly worlds. 

4. sariratvaya kalpaU may mean “he is fit for embodiment”, but kip 
with the dative commonly moans “ to partake of 
For sargeau we may amend to svargttu,—" in the heavenly worlds ”,— 
a much more suitable meaning. Thore is, however, no MSS. support 
and one wonders why such an obvious reading should have been changed 
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to one more difficult. The same remark applies to Geldner’s emenda¬ 
tion. Ho reads sarvesu and emphasises the possible idea of fitness con¬ 
tained in kalpate, rondering. 

Then indeed in every world. 

He is fit to bear a body. 

If we keep tho reading sargesu, we may understand it as meaning 
" other ” (and higher) created worlds, e.g. those enumerated in tho next, 
verse. Either of these interpretations however only mitigates the diffi¬ 
culty thot this verse contradicts the theory that knowledge of Brahman 
produces release from reincarnation immediately after death. 

Sankara attempts to avoid tho difficulty by treating the verse as 
containing an ellipsis and renders as follows: “If here, in this life, a man 
is able to know the awe-inspiring Brahman before the falling of the 
body, he is freed from the bond of samsara : if he is not ablo to know, 
then, for lack of knowledge, he takes embodiment in oarth and other 
croated worlds". This, however, quite changes the meaning, and it 
would be bettor frankly to emend the text and supply a negative. Max 
Muller says, “I doubt whether it is possible to supply so much (as 
Sankara), and should prefer to read, iha etn nSiakad, though I find it 
difficult to explain why so simple a text should have been misunderstood 
and corrupted". Ranado (U.P. 327) also reads a negative—“Unless a 
man can know Him". This certainly seems the simplest way to deal 
with the text. 

Another way to deal with the text is to understand it (as Deusaen 
does) as teaching krama-mukti (salvation by stagos). If a man can know 
Brahman (e.g. by scripture and works) ovon though he has not attained to 
that intuitivo vision of Him in his own soul which is attained through 
adhyatma-yoga, ho enters on tho devayana, or path of the gods, from 
which there is no return to earth and which leads gradually to the 
Brahma-world. The difficulty of this interpretation is that it would 
require us to take the Pitr-loka and the Gandharva-loka of tho next verse 
as stages on the path. But the Pitr-loka or world of the Fathers is 
usually represented as the terminus of the other path,—the pilryana, by 
which, after a period in the world of the Fathers (usually pictured as the 
moon) bouIs return to re-incarnation on earth. This difficulty may 
perhaps be surmounted by regarding our text as following Kauaitaki 1. 2, 
which represents all souls as first going to the moon (or pitr-loka), somo 
returning thence to earth but others going thence by the devaydna 
through the worlds of Agni, V6yu, Varuna. Indra and ProjApati to the 
Brahma-world. 

The Gandharvas (“angels") are spirits which, in the Bg Veda, are 
said to dwell in tho fathomless spaces of air (Hg VI11. 65. 5), but 
thoy arc also associated with tho sun and in Atharva Veda IV. 34. 3 
tho blest are said to live with them in heaven. In Bj- IV. 3. S3, we 
aro told that the bliss of the world of tho Fathora is a hundred times 
the highest bliss of men; the bliss of the Gandharva-world is a hundred 
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fold that of the Fathers' world; tho bliss of the gode by works a hundred¬ 
fold that of the Gandharva-world; tho bliss of the gods by birth is a 
hundred-fold that of tho gods by works of merit. Again tho bliss 
of tho PrajSpati-world is a hundred-fold that of tho gods by birth, and the 
bliss of the Brahma-world and of him who iR learned in tho Vedas, 
without crookedness and free from desire, is a hundred-fold tho bliss 
of tho PrajSpati-world. Here we have a series of stages which may 
be stages on the devayana corresponding in some degree with that in Kata 
T. 3, and our text may give a similar but obbroviated series. Further our 
text is almost certainly connected with Br. IV. 4. 4,—“As a goldsmith 
taking a piece of gold, reduces it to other and more beautiful forms, 
just so this soul, striking down tho body and dispelling its ignorance, 
makes for itself other and more beautiful forms, like those of the Fathers, 
or the Gandharvas, or the gods, or Projfipati or Brahma ”. 

But though it is possible to regard verso 4 as referring to krama-mukti, 
it is clear from verse 5 that this method of salvation is not taught in 
the sense of recommended. Almost in the spirit of an evangelical 
proacher, warning those who would put off the business of salvation 
to some purgatorial world hereafter, our text says in effect, “Now is 
the day of salvation ”. For, as Sankara says. Here, in this world, the 
vigion of the Atman may be as clearly visible as one's own face re¬ 
flected in a mirror, but not in other worlds except the Brahma-world. 
Just os in a mirror ono sees oneself vory clearly reflected, so here, in 
the soul, i.o. in one's own purified intelligence, a clear vision of the Self 
may bo obtained. As in a dream porcoption is confused, so indistinct 
is the vision of the Self in tho world of tho Fathers (because ono is 
ongrossed in the enjoyment of tho fruit of one’s deeds). Just as in 
water ono sees as if an image of oneself with tho parte not clearly defined, 
so is Self-vision in the Gandharva-world. It is only in tho Brahma-world 
that a vision may be attainod clearer than that posaiblo on earth, and that 
world is hard to reach. The meaning is, therefore, that ono should seek to 
attain the vision of the Self here and now. 
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6. 

Indriydnam prthag-bhdvam, 
udaydstamayau ca yat, 
Prthag-idpadyamandn&m, 
mated dhiro na iocati. 


7. 

Indriyebhyah param mano, 
manasah sattvam uitamam; 

Sattvdd adhi mahdn alma, 
mahato 'vyaktam uttarnam. 


8. 

Avyaktat-tu parah purufo, 
vydpako 'linga eva ca, 

Yam jndlvd mucyale jantur, 
amrtatvam ca gacchati. 



The order of progression to the inmost Self,— 
to the highest Person. 

6. The separate nature of the senses, 

And that their rising and setting 
Is of things produced separately (from the self), 

The wise man notes and does not grieve. 

7. Beyond the senses is the mind. 

Higher than mind is its essence ( saliva , i.e. reason) 
Above that essence is the great self ( mahdn alma) 

Higher than the Great—the Unexpressed ( avyakta ) 

8. Beyond the Unexpressed is the Person, (purufa) 

All-porvading and bodiless, ( alinga ) 

By knowing whom a man is freed, 

And goes to immortality. 

6. How then is the vision of Brahman to be realised in 
the mirror of the soul ? The first thing is to recognise that the 
senses and their objects are quite distinct from the self. Their 
fluctuation does not trouble the wise and steadfast man. 
Verses 7-9 are practically a repetition in slightly modified 
form of iiL 10-12, and our verse stands to them in the same 
relation as the Parable of the Chariot stands to iii. 10-12. 
Rising and setting: i.e. activity and its cessation in the waking 
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and sleeping states. Things separately produced: i.e. the senses 
are regarded as produced from the subtle elements and not 
from the self, of which they form the instruments. 

This verse lends itself naturally to a Samkhya interpreta¬ 
tion the senses belonging to the sphere of prakjii, the first 
essential to the attainment of salvation, which consists in 
kaivalya is the recognition of their total separateness from the 
purusa. We have already discussed, however, whether a dis¬ 
tinctively Sfimkhya interpretation of iii. 10, 11, is permissible 
and decided in the negative. The arguments apply here also. 

7, 8. Comparing the series here given with that in iii. 10,11, 
we note ( 1 ) the omission of the sense-objects, (2) sativa corres¬ 
ponds to buddhi, i.e. reason or intelligence. Saliva is either 
used here untechnically in its primary sense of essence or 
reality, reason constituting the essence of mind; or semi- 
technically, the buddhi being called sativa because in it the guna 
or quality of “ goodness ” predominates. But with this very 
doubtful exception there is no trace of the Samkhya doctrine of 
the gunas ( sattva , rajas and tamos) before the much later Maitri 
Upani?ad. 

The Alihga Puru§a : 

The highest being is here called the alihga purusa. The word 
‘ ling a ’ has two main meanings : 

(1) A mark or sign, particularly a characteristic or distinctive mark. 
Later special applications of this meaning are— 

(а) to distinctive sex marks,—so the word is applied to the outward 

malo generative organ, the phallus ; 

(б) os o logical term lifiga means an invariable sign which is a basis 

of inference. 

(2) The subtle body (suksma /farira),—the transmigrating entity consist¬ 
ing of buddhi, ahamkara, manas, indriySni, and subtle elements. (This 
is the sense of the term in the SSrakhya philosophy but it is used in tho 
other systems also.) Derivatorily— 

(а) it sometimes seems to be used in tho general senso of ‘ body ’; 

(б) it may bo applied to anything ‘ perishablo’. 

Alihga may have a corresponding variety of meaning 1 but 
there are two main meanings, (1) without distinctive mark, 
( 2 ) without subtle body or psychic apparatus. 

In seeking to determine the meaning here we note that this 
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seems to be the first occurrence of the term. Rather later 
occurrences are Mund. Hi. 2.4 and Maitri vi. 31; vi. 35; vii. 2, 
in all of which the first meaning is most suitable. Linga occurs 
in the sense of ‘ mark ’ or ‘ characteristic ’ in Maitri it. 5 ; v. 2 ; 
vi. 30. 31; Oita xiv. 21, and in the sense of * subtle body &vet. 
vi. 9 (probably); Maitri vi. 10. 19. There is however a very 
important earlier usage in the famous transmigration verse, 
Br. iv. 4. 6, and as the Katha refers repeatedly to this section 
of the Brhadaranyaka it probably may be taken as determina¬ 
tive of the meaning here. 

Tad-eva saktah sahaharmand^eti, 

Lingam mano yatra nifaktam asya. 

“ Where a man’s mind and linga (subtle body, i.e. whole 
psychic disposition are fixed, there he goes, together with his 
work, being attached to that alone.” Here ‘ lingam ’ seems 
clearly to refer to the transmigrating entity. Deussen, com¬ 
menting on this verse (P.U. 282), says,“ Here we meet, apparently 
already a technical term, the word lingam, by which the 
adherents of the Samkhya were accustomed later to denote the 
subtle body.” It is perhaps to be taken in the same meaning in 
Kath. vi. 8, and 6vet. vi. 9, where moreover the atman is des¬ 
cribed as “ Lord of the lord of the senses ”, i.e. lord of the subtle 
body. Keith (S.S. 18) partially disagrees, preferring to adopt 
the meaning, “ bearing a characteristic mark ” in Br. iv. 4. 6, 
but says that Katha vi. 8 and &vet. vi. 9 may refer to the 
‘subtle body’. In his later R.P.V. (565), however, he says, 
“ The term linga is apparently used technically to denote the 
entity which transmigrates as early as the Katha at least.” 

We take it then that the meaning is that while the individual 
self or person has a psychic organisation (reason, mind, senses) 
which of itself may be perishable, deep within it, constituting 
its ultimate reality, there is another Person, which needs no 
such psychic organs and is not subject to transmigration or 
decay. Truly knowing that Highest Person tho individual self 
shares in His immortality. 

If however the other meaning is preferred (i.e. ‘ without 
mark’) we should note that thi3 passage cannot bo taken as 
supporting the doctrine of a characterless Absolute, which 
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could not by any possibility be known. Even Sankara says, 2 
“ He is called alinga, meaning devoid of all empirical attributes ”. 8 
And the Maitri Upanifad which takes alinga in the sense of 
‘ without marks \ speaks of “ the mark of Him who is without 
marks” and says, “He is to be apprehended by his own 
peculiar marks” (vi. 31). “He verily is pure, clean, tranquil, 
undecaying, eternal, etc.” (ii. 4). 


1 Here arosomo of the renderings of alifiga givon by different translators: 
Hume: "Without any mark”; Sitarama Sastri: "Devoid of distinctive 
marks"; Mead: " Far beyond distinction’s power”; Max Mailer:" Entire¬ 
ly imperceptible”; Tattvabhusan: "aJarira" ("bodiless”). Deussen 
(S.U. 286) says that it may mean either (1) "without mark” (ohne 
Merkmale), (2) "imperishable” (unverganglich), or (3) “devoid of a 
subtle body ” (ohno feinen Leib). 

2 Sankara's comment is as follows:— 

Avyaklat tu parah puruto vyupdko, vyapakasya^apy uhafTidch sarvasya 
kZranatvdt. Alihgah—lihgyale gamyaU yena lal-lifigam — buddhyadi, lad- 
avdyamanam asya^iti so'yam alifiga eva. Sarva-samsHra-dharma-varjita 
ityetat. Yam jAalva^Jicaryalah ffistralaica mucyate janlur avidyadi- 
hrdaya-granthibhir jivanneva, polite, 'pi iarire ' mrtatvam ca gacehali. 

“ Boyond tho Avyakla is the Puru^a called ‘ all-pervading ’ because it is 
the cause of all things liko the other which aro all-pervading. Re. a/ifiga 
—that by which anything is reached or known is lift go, —such as the 
buddhi, etc. and just because of its absence in His case He is called 
alinga. The meaning is. He is devoid of all ompirical attributes. Know¬ 
ing Him through teacher and scripturo, even while living a man is freed 
from the knots of the heart, beginning with Ignorance, and when the 
body falls ho goes to immortality.” 

3 The Slva-linga : Though unnecessary for the interpretation of this 
passago it is interesting to note that whilo wo have here a statement that 
the Highest Porson is tttUAga, and while tho Svelaixalara some hundred 
years or so later identifies that Highest Porson with Maheivara-6iva and 
6ays, naiva-ca lasya lifigam, " Ho has no linga at all", India is now full 
of stone lihgas or phallic embloms of 6iva. It is true that as wo 
have seen Stitt, vi. 9, uses lifiga in a different sense, but it could hardly 
have made tho statement if the author wero familiar with the stone 
phallus as an emblem of 6iva. Bhandarkar, V.S. 114, says that he could 
find no trace in literature of tho 3iva-linga as an object of worship before 
tho lato Anui&sana-parvan of the Mahabharala (? c. 300 A.D.). He consi¬ 
ders that it was borrowed by the Aryas from tho aborigines of the 
flub-Himaloyan forest region (VrStyas, NisSdas, otc.). 
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9. Na samdrk, ti?thati rUparn asya, 

na cab$u$a pa4yati ka4cana^emm: 

Hrdd manisd manasa ’ bhildpto , 
ye^elad vidur amrtds te bhavanti. 

Inner Vision. 

9. Not in tho field of vision stands His form, 

By outward eye no one soever sees Him: 

By heart, by thought, by the mind apprehended: 

Those who know Him thereby become immortal. 

9. OJ. TaiUiriya iranyaka, x. 1. 3, and also, (probably quoted from 
tho Katha), Svtt. it i. 13 ; iv. 17; Mahan, i. 11. 

9. This verse is one of the most striking in the Upani^ad. 
Negatively, the first half insists on the utter impossibility 
of forming a visual image of the Supreme Person; positively, 
the second half insists with equal emphasis that there is a way 
by which the Supreme Person may be apprehended or known. 
“ By heart, by thought, by the mind apprehended.” 

The Heart ( hfd ) is in Vedic usage the seat of the emotions 
and mental activities. No antithesis is therefore intended 
between heart and mind (in its wider sense). The reference is 
not to a merely emotional religious experience but to an 
apprehension or intuition of the supreme reality which involves 
the whole self through the yoga, i.e. yoking or concentrated 
direction of all its powers. The apprehension by the heart 
referred to here, then, is something which goes beyond the 
mere processes of the understanding. “Not by learning or 
power of intellect ( medhd) is this Self to be obtained. Only by 
the man whom He chooses is He obtainable. To hi m the Self 
reveals His person.” But though mere intellect can nevor 
attain Him, nevertheless intelligence or reason is not supersed¬ 
ed. “ By thought, by mind He is apprehended.” 
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Matiisa is a Vedic word meaning “reflective thought”. 
Sankara interprets as vikalpa-varjita-buddhi, —“Intelligence 
freed from false notions, ruling as controller of the purposive 
mind 

(Noto that in V.Sk. the inst. of mantsa has the same form as tho nom. 
In C.Sk. it would bo manxsaya.) 

Manas (see p. 124) in V.Sk. does not mean merely the organ 
of sense-perception as in later Samkliya and VedSnta usage, or 
as in the parable of the chariot and the scale of the faculties, 
iii. 10 ff. and vi. 7, but i3 often used in a wider sense. It is in 
this wider sense it is used here and is evidently intended to be 
synonymous with manifd. Sankara interprets as manarta-rupena 
sumyagdar&ana —“ true insight in the form of meditation 

Abhildpta (apprehended): A common V. use of the root Jdp is 
in the sense ‘ to share or partake of ’ (e.g. yajno deve$u kalpa- 
tam, “Let the sacrifice be partaken by the gods”). Sankara 
explains as abhisamarthita , abhiprakd&ita, i.e. ‘ realised ’ or 
* revealed’. 

Sankara does not attempt to explain away the force of this 
verse. Instead he says, “ The Atman can be known, should be 
added to complete the sentence ” (i.e. “ Being realised by heart, 
thought and mind the atman can be known ”). 

Ramanuja has a very illuminating reference to our text in 
its relation to others of similar import in &ribhdsya i. 4 (Sk. 
text, 159). “ I maintain that by such scripture texts as the 
following,—‘He should be heard (i.e. through soripture), re¬ 
flected on, steadily meditated upon ’ ( Br . it. 4.5); ‘ Ho who 
knows Brahman obtains the highest’ (Tati. it. 1. 1); ‘Not by 
the eye is He apprehended nor yet by speech ’ ( Mun. iii. 1. 8) 
but by a pure mind; “ By heart, by thought, by mind, He is 
apprehended”:—it is proved that through the injunction of 
meditation ( dhydna-niyoga ) the mind becomes pure, and that 
tho mind so purified gives rise to direot (intuitive) knowledge 
of Brahman” (Nirmalam ca mano Brahma jxparoksa-jnanam 
janayati ). 

Compare the greatly simple words of Jesus, “ Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God ”. 
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10. Yadd panca^avatifthante 

jndndni manasd saha, 

Buddhte-ca na viceftati 1 
Tam ahuh paramdm gatim. 

11. Tarn yogam Hi manyanle, 

sthiram indriya-dharandm; 

ApramaUas tadd bhavali, 
yogo hi prabhavapyayau. 

The Way of Yoga further expounded. 

10. When the five means of knowledge rest, 

Together with the knowing mind. 

And intellect no longer strives,— 

That is, they say, the highest way. 

11. This they consider as Yoga,— 

The firm control of the senses: 

Then one becomes concentrated. 

For Yoga is acquired and lost. 2 
1 C. viccstale. 

* Or, Yoga is creation and passing away, 
or, Yoga is beginning and end. 

Yoga: In ii. 12, in the phrase adhydlma-yoga, we have the 
first usage of the word u yoga ” in the Upani§ads in a philo¬ 
sophical or religious sense. The verse emphasised as strongly 
as possible the utter mystery and inaccessibility of the supreme 
being yet stated that He might be perceived through adhydlma- 
yoga. This theme is taken up and expounded in the Parable of 
the Chariot and throughout the third valli. The word yoga is 
not used, but the nature of yoga is expressed when it is said 
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fchal the senses and all the powers of one’s nature must be 
yoked ( yulda ) so that there may be complete restraint or control 
of the lower by the higher,—the object being the direction and 
concentration of our whole being upon the goal,—the realisa¬ 
tion of that Highest Person who is also our inmost self. Vallls 
iv and ? emphasise this identity in various ways and point out 
as a prerequisite to Self-realisation what the later Yoga calls 
pralydhdra —the turning aside of the senses, and mind from 
outward objects with a view to inner concentration. This is the 
state referred to in verse 10. 

In verse 11, Yoga is defined as indriya-dfidrayd, —the holding 
firm of the senses (including the mind). The term is probably 
here used non-technically, and means very much the same as 
the yoking and restraint ( yama , niyama) of the senses in valll 
iii. In the developed Yoga however, as set forth in the Yoga- 
sUiras of Pataujali (c. iv century A.D.) the eight parts or angas 
of yoga are said to be: yama, niyama, dsana, prdndydma, 
pratyatidra, dhdrayd, dhyana, samadki. Here yama has be¬ 
come specialised to mean ‘ abstinence ’ from injury, falsehood, 
theft, incontinence, and greed, and niyama means such positive 
religious duties as cleanliness of body and mind, contentment, 
austerity, study and devotion to God. 1 Asana of course refers 
to bodily postures and prdndydma to the control of breathing, 
subjects to which the later Yoga devoted disproportionate 
attention. These are aids to pratyahdra and so to dharaya, 
with which yoga in its higher sense begins. This is the con¬ 
centration of the mind in fixed attention upon some symbol or 
object. In its higher stage it passes into dhyana, —meditation 
or contemplation, when the object thought of completely oc¬ 
cupies the mind, and this again into samddhi when one is so 
absorbed in the object that one loses sight of oneself. 

Eight centuries intervene between the first exposition of Yoga 
in the Katha Upani§ad and its full formulation in the Yoga- 
suiras, so that one obviously ought not to be particularly 
guided in one’s interpretation of the former by the latter. It is 
fairly certain, however, that the a?tdhga-yoga is much earlier 
than its formulation in the Sutras, and in any case it is of 
interest to note its relation to yoga as set forth in our text. 


i Sfitra ii. 29 (Woods. 177 If.). 
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Apramatta : Resuming our exegesis: As a result of the yoga 
which consists in dhdrand ,—steady control, one is said to 
become apramatta (concentrated). This too is a technical Yoga 
term. Tn Yoga-sxitra i. 30, pramada, literally “intoxication”, 
“ excitement ”, but generally used in the sense of “ carelessness ” 
is mentioned as one of the distractions that stand in the way of 
yoga. Apramatta occurs Ch. i. 3. 12 and ii. 22. 2 in the sense 
“careful”, “intent”. In Mwnd . ii. 2. 4, it is used of un¬ 
distracted or concentrated attention to one’s aim. “The 
pranava (Om) is the bow, the arrow is the soul, Brahman is 
called the mark. By the ‘undistracted’ man it should be 
pierced: like an arrow he should become one with it.” &vet. 
ii. 8, mono dhdrayeta apramaUah, is obviously a development of 
our passage: “ Like a chariot yoked with vicious horses a wise 
man should control the mind, being ‘ undistracted ’. ” Apra¬ 
matta then means as Sankara says, negatively, free from care¬ 
lessness and distraction, and positively, constant endeavour 
toward complete concentration (apramattah—pramada - varjilah, 
samddhdnam prati nilyam prayatnavan). 

It is of interest to note the central importance of apramdda 
(Pali, appamddo) in Buddhist ethics. All the virtues are said 
to have their root in it. 1 (Fausboll translates it by ‘ vigilanlia ’; 
Max Muller, ‘ earnestness ’; Saunders, ‘ zeal ’; I suggest ‘ keen¬ 
ness ’.) The whole of the second chapter of the Dhammapada 
(called by Barua the Apramdda-vaga 2 ), is concerned with this 
root virtue. It begins, in the Pali version, 

Appamddo amata-padam, pamddo macaino padarh; 

ApamaUd ra mlyanti, ye pamattd yathd matd. 

“ Keenness is the way of immortality, slackness the way of 

death; 

The keen never die, the slack are as if dead already.” 

The Dhammapada seems to have been accepted at the Council 
of Asoka in 240 B.C. as a collection of the sayings of Gautama 
Buddha, and certainly this ohapter breathes the spirit of the 
Buddha and also of his kingly disciple, with his continual 
exhortation, “Let everyone exert themselves, both small and 
great.” 8 

It is further of interest to note that apramdda is one of the 
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three virtues which, according to the short summary of the 
ethical requirements of the early Bhagavata faith, given in the 
second part of the Besnagar pillar inscription (c. 180 B.O.), 
“ lead to heaven 

Nayaniti svaga dama caga (i.e. tyaga) ajnamuida* 

“Self-control, self-denial, and keen concentration lead to 
heaven. ” Though the Katha Upanifad is not specifically a 
Bhfigavata or Vai?nava work it is, we hold, on the general line 
of development of thought which connects Chdndogya Hi. 17 
with the Besnagar inscription and the Gild. 

Further, on this line of development it is clear that Buddhism 
is not, as once supposed, an intrusion. The Buddhist ethics 
and Buddha’s own living example help to provide the founda¬ 
tion for the ethical yoga here set forth. We may also surmise 
that the second adhyaya of the Katha may be Asokan in date, 
though there is no real proof of this. 

Yogo hi prabhava^apyayau : The fourth line gives a reason 
for the concentration of attention,—literally “ Yoga is an arising 
and passing away”, the meaning of which is ambiguous. 

(1) Sankara says, Yogo hi yasmat jnabhavajipyayau — upajana- 
apayadhamakah—Hi arthah. “ Because yoga has the attributes 
of being acquired and being lost. Hence the meaning is that to 
avoid the risk of losing it vigilance is necessary.” Hence, 
following Sankara, Max Muller translates, “For Yoga comes 
and goes ”, and Sadananda and Sitarama Sastri, “For yoga can 
be acquired and lost ”. The difficulty some have found is that 
the essential characteristic of yoga is defined at the beginning 
of the Yoga-sutra as “the restriction of the fluctuations of 
the mind” (Yogas citta-vrtii-nirodhah). How can this be if 
yoga itself fluctuates ? 


1 Ye keci kusala dhamma sabbe le appamZda-mulaka. Not-) on Dham- 
mapada, S.B.E., X., p. 9. 

2 Barua and Mitra, Prdkril Dhammapada, 119 ff. 

3 Read the whole chapter, Max Mailer’s Dhammapada, S.B.E., X., 9-11, 
or Wagiswara and Saunders, The Buddha's Way of Virtue, 21, 25. 

4 Raycbaudhuri, Early History of the Vaisnava Seel, 59. J.R.A.S. 1909, 
pp. 1051-6, 1087-94. 
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Even if with Patafijali we regard Yoga simply as mental con¬ 
centration the difficulty is more dialectical than real. The mind 
of the Yogin is liablo to fluctuation and therefore his degree of 
attainment of yoga. As the Yoga-bhd?ya (i. 14) says, “ Practice 
when it has been cultivated for a long time and carried out 
with self-castigation and continence, with knowledge and with 
faith,—in a word, with earnest attention,—becomes con¬ 
firmed”,—not otherwise. Ignorance, egoism, desire, aversion 
and attachment are the five obstacles at the beginning of 
the path, but not at the beginning only: in various forms they 
recur,—for every stage of the path there is its own obstacle, 
and the greater the restraint the greater may be the recoil- 
Self-complacence, leading to heedlessness, is the most deadly 
spiritual foe. So in Yoya-bhd$ya ii. 34, the devotee in whose 
mind resentment at injury may arise is bidden to reflect, 
“ Baked in the terrific fire of transmigration I have taken 
refuge in the virtue of yoga through charity and love to all 
beings. So if I revert to questionable paths after giving them 
up, I am a miserable cur, reverting as a dog to its vomit.” 

But the Yoga of the Katha Upanifad differs from Patanjali’s 
Yoga and is not definable as citta-vrlti-nirodhafy. There are of 
course points of agreement, and Patafijali and his successors 
develop one side of the Katha teaching in a way that is worthy 
of the attention of all aspirants after spiritual discipline. But 
the Yoga-sutra and bh&gya are painfully lacking in religious 
motive. True, devotion to God is mentioned along with 
asceticism and study as a means of attainment, but God has 
very little real importance in the system. The Yoga of the 
Katha, on the other hand, is distinctively religious. It in¬ 
cludes mental concentration and the firm control of sense and 
appetite, but recognises that this can only be accomplished by 
yoking the soul in communion with the Supreme Self. Now 
religions communion notoriously ' comes and goes \ It cannot, 
here in this life at least, remain on one level. Hence the 
higher we rise the greater the need for keen and vigilant 
attention. “ Watch and pray ” said, Jesus, “ that ye enter 
not into temptation,” for the tighter we hold the reins of the 
senses, the greater the danger of reaction unless we vigilantly 
maintain that communion through which alone our strength 
comes. 
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(2) Another type of interpretation of the phrase Yogo hi 
prabhava apyayau is indicated by Hume’s rendering, “Yoga 
is the origin and end ”, and Deussen’s, “ Yoga is creation and 
passing away ”. 1 These we reject as involving much later ideas 
which are foreign to the Katha. 

(а) Commenting on his rendering, "Yoga is tho origin and the end” 

Hume says, "Perhaps of ‘the world’ of beings and experiences,— 
here too, as in Matid 6, whore tho phraso occurs. That is: the ‘world’ 
becomes created for the person when ho omorges from tho Yoga state, and 
passos away when he enters into it The Mandvkya Bays, “ This self 
is Brahman, This self has four fourths, i.e. the waking state, the dream¬ 
ing state, the state of deep sleep and ‘ the fourth Concerning tho self in 

the third state (sunipta-sth&na) it is said, "This is Lord of all, this is 
the all-knowing, this is tho inner-controller, this is the source of all, 
for it is the origin and end of all beings {Ena yonih sarvasya, prabhava- 
pyayau hi bhuiSnam.) Tho self in tho fourth state is described as un¬ 
thinkable, ungraspablo, completely ono without a second. For the self in 
the fourth stato then, in that complete samadhi in which yoga culminates, 
there is no world. But when the solf passos back into the third state then 
the world is croated in consciousness. 

This doctrine of absolute idealism, however, is not tho doctrine of tho 
Katha Opanisad but is a later development. 

(б) Deussen gives a similar rendering: "Yoga is creation and pass¬ 
ing away”, and comments. The world sinks down in Yoga and again 
is created afresh”. He refers however not to the Maruiukya passage 
but to Yoga-suCra i. 35, which reads, “He (the Yogin) gains stability 
when a sense-activity arises connected with an object, bringing the 
central organ (citta) into a relation of stability ”, i.o. an object is needed on 
which to focus attention. Then, says tho Yoga-bhSsyo, tho Yogin will 
without hindrance acquiro faith and cnorgy and mindfulness and concen¬ 
tration ( samadhi ). But though a lowor samadhi may bo thus acquired, in 
tho higher samadhi all consciousness of objects is transcended. 

All this, however, is Patafijali’s Yoga and is a later development. 

(c) A third and quito different interpretation of the rendering "Yoga is 
the origin and tho end ”, is possible, i.e. that Yoga in its various stages is 
both tho alpha and omega of religion. A similar idea is expressed 
about bftakli in tho Narada-bhakti-sutra, 25, 26. "It is higher than 
karman, jfifina and yoga: because it is its own result”. Also about 
' faith ’ in Romans i. 17 where it is said of Christ’s gospel that, “ Therein 
is revealed a righteousness of God from faith unto faith.” 

This possibly is Whitnoy’s interpretation when he translates •* Yoga 
ia beginning and end.” Tho objection may be raised that apyaya does not 
mean 'end’ in the sense of consummation, but if by apyaya we under¬ 
stand brahmSpyaya (see Svit. vi. 10) this may certainly be tho moaning. 


1 Yoga ist Schtpjung und vergang. 
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(3) Gcldner says, “ For Yoga is an arising of a new inner- 
world and a passing away of the outer-world ”.* As an alterna¬ 
tive to (1) this is probably best. 

Whether one has in view (1) the fluctuating character, (2c) 
the importance, or (3) the difficulty, of Yoga, vigilant keenness 
is necessary. 

*Tcf <THTT «T H*T*TT 3JTH «T tl'clHT | 

» s» 

ciT*WVi‘- | ^ | 

12. Na^eva vacd na manasd 

praptum sakyo na caksusa ; 

Astijili bruvata 'nyatra 
kalham lad upalabhyale. 

13. Asti^ily-evajupalabdhavyas, 

tattva-bhavena cajubhayob ; 

Asti^ity-evajupalabdhasya 
tatli'a-bhdvak prasidati. 

Faith essential in Yoga. 

12. Not by sight can one obtain Him, 

Nor yet by speech or by the mind: 

Except by* one who says, ‘ He is ’, 

How can He be experienced ? 

13. He should be apprehended as “ He is ”, 

And by His real nature,—in both ways: 

When He is apprehended as “ He is ”, 

His real nature is made manifest. 

"Or, from (*.e. from a truo guru).* 

12. Hume’s rendering, “ How can He be apprehended other¬ 
wise than by one’s saying ‘He is’? ” implies a Spencerian 

i denn Yoga ist Enslehen ( einer neuen Innentcell) und Vergehen (d«r 
AttseentceU). V. B. 168. 2 See Appendix IV, p. 228. 
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agnosticism, i.e. tho existence of the Absolute may be known 
but otherwise He is unknowable. Dcussen’s rendering is similar: 
“ ‘ He is ’—by this word alone, And in no other way is he 
comprehended He treats the verse as a declaration that the 
alman as knowing subject can never become an object for us, 
and is therefore itself unknowable. (P.U. 403, 4.) 

This is surely to misinterpret the emphasis of tho verse by 
ignoring the context. The general subject is the apprehension 
of the Highest Person through yoga,— it is admitted that He 
transcends the ordinary means of apprehension, and it is there¬ 
fore urged that faith in His existence is an indispensable 
prerequisite to that immediate experience which comes by the 
way of yoga. As the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews says, 
“ He that comcth to God must believe that He is Such 
faith is often criticised as an assumption at the start of that 
which we set out to discover: yet what adventures of discovery 
in science or in life start in any other way than with a convic¬ 
tion of the reality of that which is sought ? 

Sankara’s comment may be condensed as follows: True, 
Brahman cannot be apprehended by the senses or intellect as 
specifically this or that. Nevertheless since He is conceived as 
root or source of the universe He certainly exists ( jagato 
mulam ity-avagatalvad asti era). The chain of effects being 
traced back and back leads to the conviction that real being 
must exist (i.e. the ontological postulate is inevitable: we 
cannot conceive of the world as produced from nothing). Those 
then who, following the general teaching of scripture and 
having faith, maintain His existence, are able to apprehend 
Him, but in the case of the atheist or nihilist ( ndslika-vddin ) 
who maintains that no alman, the source of the world, exists, 
and that this world-effect, not being inseparably connected 
with a cause is absorbed into non-existence,—in the case of 
one who thus sees perversely how can Brahman be truly 
apprehended ? It is obviously impossible. 

Sankara is here arguing against the atheism and nihilism of 
the Buddhist dootrine of andtman and exhibits a side of his 
teaching too often ignored by his European expositors: Sankara 
the mystic and man of faith, as opposed to Sankara the 
metaphysical agnostic. 
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13. The most obvious way of rendering the second line is 
“And by the real nature of both” (so Hume). So too Max 
Mtiller renders, “ And by (admitting) the reality of both ”; and 
Deussen, “ In so far as he is the essence of both ”. But what 
in this case is meant by “ both ” ? Two things have not been 
referred to, so the meaning is decidedly obscure. Inferring a 
meaning of “ both ” from the context Hume suggests that they 
are “his comprehensibility and incomprehensibility”; Max 
MQller, “ the invisible Brahman and the visible world as coming 
from Brahman ”; Mead, “ asti and ndsti, sal and asat, the 
manifested and unmanifested aspects of Brahman ”; most 
Indian commentators, “ ubhayoh=sopddhika-nirupddhifcayoh ” 
(the qualified and unqualified Brahman). 

Surely the plain antithesis of the text is between the astitva 
(existence) and the taltva-bhdva (essence, inner being or real 
nature) of the Supreme Being. Theso are the “ both ” referred 
to, and the whole difficulty disappears if ubhayoh is separated 
from taUva-bhdvena-«a and taken either (1) as a genitive ex¬ 
pressing the agent (M. 202. 3)—“ He should be apprehended as 
existent, and by His essential nature,—i.e. by both”; or (2) 
ubhayoh may be taken as Sankara suggests as a definitive 
genitive (nirdharandrtha safthi), — 

“ Ho should be apprehended as existent. 

And by His real nature: Ro. these two— 

When He is apprehended as oxistent 
His real nature is made manifest.” 

Rational faith in the Divine existence should lead on to spiri¬ 
tual experience in which His nature is immediately revealed to 
and apprehended by the believer. This is the end or culmina¬ 
tion of true yoga (spiritual yoking). 

At first sight there seems to be a contradiction between verse 12 and 
verse 9 with its emphatic declaration that tho Highest Person may be 
apprehended or realised “ by the mind ”. This loads Ranade (U.P. 
339, 340) to suggest that in verse 9 we should road a negative right 
through. “Never has any man been able to visualise God by sight, nor 
is it possible to roaliso Him either by the heart, or by the imagination, or 
by the mind. It is only those who know this sublime truth who become 
immortal." This is suroly almost perversely gratuitous! Manas is in 
verse 12 used in ita narrower moaning of the central organ of ordinary 
perception, while in verse 9 it is used in a much wider sense (see note 
on 9). 
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This verse brings to a point all that we have previously 
noted in the teaching of the Upanigad re: the knowability of 
Brahman. To recapitulate: II. 9 says that He is not to be 
obtained by argumentative reasoning ( Ulrica ) yet when taught 
by a fit guru He may be well known. II. 12 emphasises the 
difficulty of seeing Him by any ordinary means, yet says that 
Ho may be perceived by adhydtma-yoga. II. 20 and 23 set 
forth the greatness and subtlety of the Supreme Self and teach 
that He cannot be obtained by force of intellect, nor even 
by instruction in and knowledge of Scripture, but also affirm 
that to the man whose will is at rest in Him there comes, 
by His grace, a vision in which He makes His person manifest. 
The Third Valli goes on to speak of the discipline of yoga 
by which a man’s whole being may be unified and concentrated 
on the realisation of the Highest Person who is our inner 
and most real Self. This subject is resumed in Valli VI. It 
begins with the picture of the world tree of which Brahman is 
the root, and goes on to speak of Brahman as the mysterious 
life and energy of the universe. This Brahman must be known 
if we are to escape death and transmigration and attain true, 
abiding reality, and He may be known, not indeed by the 
outward ranging senses and striving intellect, but by the thought 
which has been disciplined and concentrated within upon the 
Highest who is also the inmost Person, the Inner-Self,—Brahman. 
Thus, though we may not be able to demonstrate the existence 
of Brahman (since He is alinga , 4 without empirical marks ’), 
we may have a rational conviction of His existence as root 
or ground of the world and of our own being (as also from 
scripture and the communicated experience of spiritual 
teachers). Religion then begins with the conviction or rational 
faith in the Divine existence and this opens the way to the 
higher faith of spiritual experience ( adhydtma-yoga ), in which 
the real nature or inner being of God, which transcends 
description, is revealed or immediately realised. 

The Katha XJpani^ad does not describe the stages of this 
adhyatma or r&ja-yoga , l but the Maitri Upani?ad and Pataftjali 


i Nor doee it givo any detailed account of the practice of yoga. For 
this as described in the S'vMxUara and tho Gild see Appendix III. 
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later speak of them as dhdrarid, dhydna, and samddhi. Using 
these terms to express what wo conceive to be the nature of 
the adhyalma-yoga of the Katha we might summarize as follows. 
In dhdrand (concentration) the soul, when it has controlled 
the sense-life, concentrates attention on the thought of God. 
In dhydna (contemplation) the soul is at rest in the thought of 
God. In samddhi (ecstasy) the thought of God wholly occupies 
the consciousness. “ The sense of separateness, the conscious¬ 
ness of ‘ I ’ and 4 my disappears. We attain sayujyald,' 1 the 
consciousness of being completely yoked with God.” “To 
him the Self reveals His own person.” “ His inner nature is 
made manifest.” 2 

*rrm facn: i 

I \9 || 

2TU srfwSW WW- I 

arc d b 

14. Yadd sarve pramucyante 

hdmd ye *stja hrdi irildh, 

Atha martyo ’mrto bhavaly 
alra brahma samainule. 

15. Yadd sarve prabhidyanle 

hfdayasyajiha granthayah, 

Atha martyo ’mrto bliavaty 
etavad anvAdmnam. 

15.d. A. etdvadjii^anu 0 

1 ** So when this chariot-rider is liberated from those things wherewith 
ho was filled full and overcome, (i.e. delusion, passion, sclf-concoit, and 
attachment to external objects), then he attains complete union (sayujya) 
with the Atman.” ( Maailri iv. 4.) 

2 We should r emin d ourselves once more of the great difference between 
the fully theiatic yoga we have been considering and the yoga of PataOjali. 
In tho latter God (1 Avar a) is simply a special purusa, untouched by 
afflictions or the fruits of barman, who assists tho devotee by removing 
the obstructions in tho lower stages of yoga. Even then meditation on 
him is optional. In any case completed (nirbija) samddhi is objectless, 
a tranco supposed to lead to dissolution of tho citta (including intellect, 
self-consciousness and mind) and the attainment by the purusa of kaivalya, 
the freedom of absolute isolation. 
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The Consummation of Yoga. 

14. When all desires are given up 

That dwell within the human heart. 

Then a mortal becomes immortal, 

Even here to Brahman he attaineth. 

15. When are cut asunder all 

The knots that fetter here the heart. 

Then a mortal becomes immortal: 

Thus far is the instruction. 

14, 15. These verses refer to the state of samddki (ecstatic 
union) in which yoga culminates, in which all separate desires, 
all self-will is given up. The knots of the heart, which bind 
it to a lower life, are kdma (self-seeking desire), avidyd 
(ignorance) and samJaya (fear and doubt). (See Mund. ii. 1.10, 
ii. 2. 8.) When self is lost sight of in the vision of God all 
these knots are finally cut. 

Na paJyo mrlyurn paiyati, na rogam na^uta duhkhatam ; 

Sarvarji ha paiyah. paiyati, sarvam apnoti sarvaiah. 

“ The seer does not see death. 

Nor sickness nor any distress: 

Tho seer sees only the All, 

Obtains the All ontirely.” 

Through such firm recollection ( dhruvd smrtih), Sanatkumara 
taught Narada ( Ch . vii. 26. 2) “the knots (of the heart) 
are unloosed. To such a one, his stains wiped away, is shown 
the further shore of darkness.” 

What is the nature of the consummation here described ? 
Lanman has said that, “The great practical aim of all the 
teaching (of the Upani§ads) is, by exterminating in the soul 
all desires and activity, root and branch, to lead to the realisa¬ 
tion of the unity of the soul and the Supreme Soul. This 
realised it is liberated; and death can only do away with what 
no longer exists for the emancipated soul, the last false 
semblance of a difference between itself and the Supreme.” 1 

1 Transactions oj the American Philological Association, Vol. XXI, 
p. xiv. 
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At first sight our text might seem to justify this statement. 
But Bf. iv. 4. 7, of which it may be a quotation, speaks of the 
man who is freed from desire not as being ontirely impassive but 
as one “whose desire is satisfied, whose desire is the Self”. 
And Ch. viii. i. 5. 6, distinguishes desires that fetter from 
“ true desires ” (satya-kdmdk) that liberate, and speaks of 
the Supreme Self also as satya-kamah satya-sankalpah (“ desiring 
and purposing truth ”). 

Lanman’s words are true of course for many Upani§ad texts, 
but they are by no means generally true, the theistic element in 
tho Upani$ads being much stronger than was once supposed. 
In particular, the Katha Upanisad-, though quoting (in its second 
adhydya) from the Brhaddranyalca, and possibly affected in parts 
by the idealistic monism of YfLjnavalkya, is on the whole dis¬ 
tinctly theistic. 

Verse 14, though in its context in Br. accompanied by the 
comment of Yajnavalkya, “ Being very Brahman he goes to 
Brahman ”, does not in itself read like an assertion of meta¬ 
physical monism. It is rather a statement, in final answer to 
the third question of Naciketas, that that fellowship with 
God which is the consummation of spiritual experience is 
immortality. “ This is life eternal, that they might know thee, 
the only true God.” “The soul utterly puts off itself (i.e. 
its self-centred desires) and puts on divine love; and being 
conformed to that beauty which it has beheld, it utterly passes 
into that other glory.” (Richard of St. Victor.) 

Thus far is the instruction: • These words seem to mark the 
end of the enlarged Upaniijad (the original Upanisad ending 
at iii. 17). The remaining verses are a still later appendix. 
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16 . &atam ca^ekd ca hrdayasya mdyas, 

tdsdm murdhdnam abhinihsrtd^ekd; 

Taydjurdhvam dyai amrUUvam eli, 
visvann anya uthramaite bhavanli. 

17. Angustha-mdlrah puruqo 'ntaratmd, 

sadd jandndm krdaye samniviMah,; 

Tam svdt^arirat pravrhet^ 
munjad-iva^ifikdm dhairyena, 

Tarn vidydl^Jukram amrlam, 
lam vidydt iukram amrlam — Hi. 
lG.d. Two Mss.: vi&vaganya. 

The parting of soul from body. 

16. A hundred and one are the veins of the heart; 

Of these one leads up to the top of the head; 

Rising by this one attains immortality; 

The others are for going forth in various ways. 

17. A thumb sized personage, the Inner-self, 

Dwells ever in the heart of every creature : 

Him from one’s body one should draw, 

Firmly, as from its sheath a reed: 

Him know as the pure, the immortal; 

Him know as the pure, the immortal. 

16. This verse is taken from Chdnd. viii. 6.6. There it is said 
that if a man has lived the chaste life of a student of sacred 
knowledge ( brahmacarya) and so “found the Self”, then at 
time of death his soul, dwelling in the heart, will pass upward 
by a vein or artery, known later as su^umnd (Maitri vi. 21 .— ? 
the carotid vein) to an aperture in the crown of the skull 
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known as the brakmarandhram or vidrli (the junction of the 
sagittal and coronal sutures, the opening in the child’s skull 
known as the anterior fontanelle), by which at the beginning of 
life it first entered. Thence the soul arises by the sun’s rays to 
the sun, which is a doorway to the Brahma-world to those who 
know, but a stopping place for non-knowers. 

Sankara, very naturally from his point of view, says that the 
verse only applies to those who have not attained the imme¬ 
diate knowledge of Brahman spoken of in the preceding in¬ 
struction,—to those who by knowledge of the lower Brahman 
and by worship attain a relative immortality. With regard to 
the liberated man of the preceding section who “even here 
attains to Brahman”, the Bjhaddranyahx in the prose part 
of the seotion from which Katha vi. 14 may be quoted, says, 
“ His breaths (pranah) do not go forth. Being very Brahman, 
he goes to Brahman ”. Yajnavalkya pictures the body of the 
freed man as it appears to an outward observer, “ As the 
slough of a snake lies on an ant-hill, dead, cast off, even so lies 
this body”. But the man himself “the incorporeal immortal 
life ”, has not departed anywhere: being spirit, attaining Spirit, 
he is free from the form of space. 

Chdnd. viii. 6. 6 and Bf- iv. 4. 6. 7, are written, then, from 
very different view-points. The first with its mixture of quaint 
physiology and cosmology is naturalistic, the second is the 
view-point of idealistic metaphysics. To Sankara these corres¬ 
pond to his vydvahdrika and pdramdrthika points of view and 
he naturally takes vi. 16 as expressing the first. The editor of 
the Katha , however, does not seem to have minded the dis¬ 
crepancy in the points of view of his sources, and pace Sankara 
he certainly intends vi. 16, b, c, to refer to the completely 
freed man of 14 and 15. With Sankara we take line d. to 
mean that the other veins are for leading the unliberated 
soul to re-embodiment. 

17. This verae is distinctly composite, consisting of half a triafubh 
stanza united with an anuafubh. Tho half verso 17 a, b, is identical with 
£vet. iii. 13, a, b, and there tho vorso is completed by tho words found in 
Ka\ha vi. 9, c, d: 

By heart, by thought, by tho mind apprehended: 

Those who know Him thereby become immortal. 
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jzajjfofiT stot f*rcn3toi tftirfafy 1 i 

*WT«t I II 

Tfil ««TTTT II 

STT^g I «T »pT?fi I I 

7l a rf*?PTra'g , tcTO^J I *TT f%f?*U«^ II 

& njfmt i i *nf% : n 

^jfafawrm | 

18. Mrtyu-proktam Nacikdo ’tha labdhvd, 

vidyam dam yoga-vidhim-ca krlsnam, 

Brakma-prdpto virajo 'bhud vimrtyur, 
anyo ’py exam yo vid adhyatmam eva. 

Iti fafthi valli samdpid. 

Om! 

Saha ndv avatu; 

Saha nau bhunaUu; 

Saha vlryam Icaravdvahai; 

Tejasvi rdv adhUam astu; 

Md vidvifdvahai ; 

Om! ddjilify! Santih! tidulih ! 1 

Iti Kathopan\$at samapta. 

1 Somo Mss. read : Saha nSv-iti S&nlih. 

Conclusion. 

18. Then Naciketas having gained the knowledge 

Declared by Death, and the whole rule of Yoga, 
Found Brahman and was freed from ovil, freed from 
death: 

So may another who thus knows the Real Self. 

Om ! May He protect us both ! 

May He be pleased with us! 

May we act manfully together! 

Successful may our study be! 

Let us not hate one another! 

Om! Peace! Peace! Peace! 
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18. Whitney notes the use of the forms Naciketa and inraja 
for Nacikelas and virajas as an indication of late and careless 
origin. Max Muller and BOhtlingk suggest that viraja may be 
a slip for vijara, “ free from old age ”. Taking it as virajas, the 
meaning may be “ free from earth’s dust ” (see the description 
of the gods seen by Damayanti, Nala v. 24), or ethically, “ free 
from taint of evil ”, “ free from passion ”. The final prayer, 
which repeats the opening, though not a part of the Upanisad 
is found in most manuscripts. 


Here ends The Katha Upanisad. 
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APPENDICES 

I. The Taittiriya Drahmaiia account of the Naciketas Story, 
is really part of the Introduction. 

II. The Parable of the Chariot, is partly introductory and in 
part gives the later development of the parable. 

III. The Practice of Yoga in the Oita and Svetakvatara illus¬ 
trates the nature of yoga from the literature nearest in time and 
spirit to the Katha and leads on to a concluding Epilogue. 

IV and V are merely supplementary notes which have been 
placed here rather than in the body of the book so as not to 
distract the general reader. 

The book as it stands is obviously incomplete. It was my 
intention to add two concluding chapters : One on The Doctrine 
of Qod in the Katha Upanifad: the other on the whole theistic 
movement initiated by the Katha, tracing the ideas of purusa, 
aksara-avyakta, and rmhdn alma through the other early metrical 
Upanisads, ( Mundaka, &vctd£vatara and Pra&ta), the Vedania- 
siitras, and the schools of the Mahabharata. Here, in essence, 
we see the assertion of an internal differentiation within the 
unity of the Divine Being which presents obvious analogies to 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity,—the philosophical object 
in both cases being to provide a basis for the reality of personality 
both in God and man, and so for real religious experience. 
Actually, however, it was from a religious experience of com¬ 
munion, which could not but be taken as real, that the philo¬ 
sophical doctrine in both cases has grown. 

We may also see how the concept of the aksara-avyakta has 
been developed in most untheistic directions into the independent 
prakrti of the Samkhyas and the avidyd or cosmic principle of 
illusion of Sankara’s Vedanta. Yet again the avyakta, which as 
divine creative energy is called in &vet. devatma-fakti, and also 
the womb ( yoni ) from which creation is derived, being personified 
as female and called iakti and den is used to provide philosophical 
justification for that goddess-worship which is perhaps India’s 
most popular religion. 

All this however requires much more than two chapters. 
This book therefore remains a Preliminary Study in the Hindu 
Doctrine of God, gathering material which we hope later to 
develop in more systematic form. 
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The Taittiriya Brahmana account of the Naciketas 

story, 

3317 $ f a'PT’aaa: I a?a T afa%aT «TW 

Ta «TW I 3 T fWTT I <%tniS SRSTSifo^ft I 

a Ttara i aa asg? *rr ar^iatfa i foaW za^a*? i a t 
afta I Wd^ WJ aaTWtfa I a T nftfoia TRrfk- 

aafa I \ 

JTtaWfWTTfafa I a TtZTa I atf* *Z<aTOTTa I *Z*Ta t 
ms^rftrfcT i a I aaaar aanatfa Ttaia i a*a fa^t 
*Ta'K«i('UW4$ aaara I a afc <aT I fWTK arfa *Tat- 
Mi^tftfa i afaaaTa i fai srauf itfa i ^ 

aai a Tfa i fa? fafftaiOrfa i a^ Tfa i fa? zataT- 
Orfa i aifinar a Tfa I a ^ aaaai »wi i« i a*g ^ 
faat rr'^t^i J 3i^T wtr i aJium asr^ I jrr arfa 
U’aV'aTrfltftifa i fas ?fa wmr i 3 

X ' 

aaa? ^TfanrsT Tfa 1 s*ri a Tfa 1 fai frataifirfa 1 
Tfa 1 Or z^tarOrfa 1 *<ifcj&<ar a Tfa i assf **f*sj 
wra Tfa Tf^rg 1 ar <i<i?t 5 fa 1 faaTaa *PtafiaT«?tfa 1 

frata aj<ft*afa 1 a 

TSmjaatasfejfa ar’tfa vtara 1 a^ %anfa arfa- 
^agrra 1 aat t aitepja ar^Wt 1 aT Stenff sSWt 1 
atsftj arfa%a fag% 1 a ^ wta aa 1 zafa rfOafa 1 
S»r*£at«safafa arffa Tfara 1 a|? ^asfa aTfa^aaaia 1 

Os. 

aat t «tsa 1 y, 

wa ^[thd ^tafa 1 atsfa arOa^a faga 1 a ^ aa%a 
%a, Tfa 1 
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Being desirous (of reward) 1 V&jasravasa gave away all his 
wealth. Now he had a son named Nacikctas. When he was 
still a boy, as the offerings were being led away faith entered 
into him. He said, “ Father, to whom will you give mo ? ” 
Twice he asked and thrice. Then, overcome (with annoyance), 2 
he said, “ To Death do I give you ”. 

As he stood up (to go) a Voice addressed him. It said to 
young Gautama, 3 “ He has said, ‘ Go to Death’s house. To 
Death have I given you \ Go therefore while he is away from 
home. Stay in his house for three nights without eating. If he 
should ask you, ‘ How many nights have you stayed here, 
boy ? ’—say ‘ Three ’. (When he asks) * What did you eat 
the first night ? ’ (answer) * Your offspring ’; ‘ What the 
second ? ’ (answer) ‘ Your cattle ’; ‘ What the third ? ’ 
(answer) ‘ Your good works 

He went (to Death’s house) when he was away from home. 
He stayed in his house three nights without eating. When he 
returned he asked him, “ How many nights have you stayed 
here, boy ? ” He answered, “ Three.” “ What did you eat the 
first night ? ” “ Your offspring “ What the second ? ” 
“ Your cattle.” “ What the third ? ” “ Your good works. ” 

Then he (Yama) said, “ I bow to you, Sir. Choose a gift.” 
“ May I return living to my father ”, he said. “ Choose a 
second “ Tell me how my sacrifices and good works {%$&• 
purte) may be imperishable ”, he said. So he explained to him 
this Nacilcda fire. Thereafter his sacrifices and good works did 
not perish. He who prepares the Nacikela fire and who more¬ 
over thus knows it, his sacrifices and good works do not perish. 

He said, “ Choose a third gift “ Tell me the conquest of 
re-death (punar-mrlyu ) ”, said he. Then he explained to him 
this Nacikela fire : thus indeed he conquered re-death. He 
who prepares tho Nacikela fire and who moreover thus knows it, 
he conquers re-deatli. 

1 Following fWikara. But u4an hero, if an adjoctivo, may mean 
' willing ”, “ of hia own froc-will", or, aa Bhat,tabhaskura Mi6ra says, 
Ufian may bo a proper name, “Now USan Vftjasravasa (i.e. descen¬ 
dant of V&jaaravaa) gave away all hia wealth ”. (Soo p. 58, 65.) 

2 Commentary, kruddha-iva ,—“ as though angry ”. 

3 Oaulama-kumdram iti —the translation given above is doubtful 
since iti should mark what ia said. The commentator, Bhattabhfiskara 
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The Parable of the Chariot. 

The theme of the chariot recurs many times in the history of 
Indian religious thought. 

In Vedic mythology almost all the gods are represented as 
riding in cars, usually drawn by horses. In the case of the 
various Sun-gods this imagery is specially prominent and 
vivid. Surya is represented as riding in a golden chariot 
(ratha) drawn by seven bay mares. Savitr’s shining chariot is 
drawn by two radiant horses. 

So too to-day, two figures of horses precede the car of 
Jagannath at Serampore, and four at Puri. 

This imagery is often treated symbolically and we have a 
number of chariot parables. That of the Katha is the most 
famous and important, but it may be of interest to examine 
some of the others. 

(1) The DIrghatamas parable. The first chariot parable 
is that found in Rg Veda I. 164 (see Introduction, page 13 ff.). 
There the wheeled car with seven horses primarily denotes the 
sun, but the sun as symbolising the one universal reality. The 
sage then goes on to speak of that which possesses bone (the 
body) as sustained by the “ boneless ”, i.e. by an incorporeal 
reality more fundamental than the blood or the life-breath, i.e. 
by the diman, the invisible soul. This Slman, moreover, not 
only upholds the body but the whole universe. 

(2) The Aitareya Araijyaka parable. Ait. Ar. II, i-iii, 
is considered by Keith 1 to be the earliest Upani$ad extant. 
The general theme is the allegorical significance of the five- 

Mi6ra (c. 1188 a.d.) reads Oaulama him humdram ili, and comments. 
Aha, he Oaulama i him humdram ili, him evam bdlam mrtyave daddsi. 
Following him we should translate, “ As he (VSjasravasa) stood up a 
Voice addressed him. It said, ‘ Gautama 1 What of tho boy ? ’ (‘ What 
kind of son havo you given to Deoth ? Does this befit your Gautama 
raco t ’). He (i.o. the father) said, * Go to Dooth’s house (that I may not 
sin). To Death, indeed, have I given you. But go while ho is away 
from home, oto 

Iqi&pHrlayor akfitim; “The imperishability of sacrifices and good 
works Tho commentator reads, hfilim=elhdnam : “ Tho abiding- 
placo of.. .good works ”. 
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fold hymn (uktha), sung in connection with the Mahavrata 
rite, as symbolising the Self. “ He who knows himself as the 
fivefold hymn from whence all springs is wise.... He who knows 
more and more clearly the Self obtains fuller being. In plants 
and trees sap only is seen, in animals consciousness. The Self 
is more and more clear in man for he is most endowed with 
intelligence. He knows to-morrow, he knows the world and 
what Is not the world. By the mortal he desires the immortal, 
being thus endowed. As for animals, hunger and thirst com¬ 
prise their knowledge. But this man is the sea, he is above all 
the world,—whatever he reaches he desires to be beyond it.” 

The chariot parable is introduced abruptly in II. iii. 8, as 
follows: 

“ Hero are these verses : * 

“ That fivefold body the undying (aksara) enters. 

That which the harnessed steeds draw to and fro, 

In which is yoked the trueneas of tho true. 

In that are all the gods in one combined. 

Which, from tho undying, the undying joins,— 

That which the harnessed steeds draw to and fro. 

In which is yoked the trueness of the true. 

In that are all tho gods in one combined. 

In which revealed the poets did rejoice. 

In it, in unity, the gods exist ; 

Casting aside all evil by this loro, 

The wise man rises to the world of hoavon.” 

* Keith, The Ailareya Aranyaka (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1909), 
from which the translation given above is quoted. 

* Talra^ele filokah, 

Yad ak^aram padcavidham sameli, 
yujo yulcld abhi yat sar/ivahanli. 

Salyasya nalyam anu yalra yujyale, 
latra devdh aarva ekam bltavanli. 

Yad akear&d ak^aram eli yuktam, 
yujo yuktd abhi yat sarrwahanli, 

Satyaeya talyam arm yatra yujyale, 
latra devdh earva ekam bhavanli. 

Yasmin ndma samalfpyad chrute 'dhi, 
latra devdh sarvayujo bhavanli, 

Tena pdpmdnaam apahalya brahmand, 

Svargam lokam apyeli vidvdn. 
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“ Thcro ia a chariot of the gods that destroys desire. Its seat is speech, 
its two sides the oars, the horses the eyes, the driver the mind. This 
life-breath (prana) mounts upon it. 

A l&i says (fig X. 39. 12), ‘ Come hither on what is quicker than 
the mind \ and (Py VIII. 73. 2), ‘ On what is quicker than the winking 
of an eye 1 

There ia much in this passage that is obscure, but yet it would 
seem clear that we have here (especially in the verse portion 
which Keith considers the older), a foreshadowing of some of 
the most distinctive ideas of the Kalha. 2 The car of the body, 
made of the five elements, is drawn by horses, which the prose 
identifies with the eyes but the verse probably with all the 
indriyaifA, (described also as devah). The soul, called in the 
prose prana and in the verse akfara {“ the undying ” or 
“ imperishable ”) mounts the chariot of the body and so is 
united with the senses, controlling them by means of his driver, 
the mind (the buddki of the Katha) so that they act in unison. 
In the second verse the soul is called aJcsarad akfara (“ undying 
from the undying ”), and S&yana comments that the first 
“ undying ” is pram and the second Brahman. It is Brahman 
also that is probably described as salyasya satyam (“ trueness of 
the true”, “reality of reality”). Brahman therefore or the 
ak?ara (avyakta), being the basis of the soul, may truly be said 
to be yoked in the chariot, controlling all our life-powers to 
harmony. In verse 3 also, where Keith translates brahmaijd 
“ by this lore ”, Sayana says “ by this Brahman ”. 

(3) The Chagaleya parable. The Chagaleya Upanisad also 
speaks of the body as a chariot, sustained by its rider, the soul. 
The parable is introduced by a story which seems to be based 
on AUareya Brahmana ii. 19. Certain Brahmin sages, holding 
a sacrificial session on the banks of the Sarasvati, debarred 
Kavasa Ailusa from initiation because he was the son of a 
maid-servant. He asked by what right they did this. “ Be¬ 
cause we are Brahmins, and so it is our right. ” What makes 

* Anakama-maro 'tha deva rathas. Tasya vdg uddhih, Srolre paksasi, 
caksusi yukle, manah samgrahitd. Tad ayam prario 'dhititfhali. 

Tad uklam mud, A ttna ydlam manaso javtyasd. NimisaA cij jainyaseti. 

2 i.e. Yoga and the aksara-avyakla. Modi soema to have overlooked 
this passage which L of obvious importance for the development of 
the Alcfora doctrino. 
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a Brahmin ? he asked. The birth-rites and initiation {upana- 
yana), they replied. He then took them to the corpse of the 
celebrated Brahmin priest, Atreya, which was lying close at 
hand, and asked, Did he lack birth-rites or upanayana ? Then 
where are bis powers departed ? The Brahmins, being at a 
loss, asked that Kavasa would teach them. Surely such a 
low-born one cannot teach the highest persons, he smilingly 
said, and sent them to the Child-sages (bdlitias) of Kuruksetra. 

The Child-sages showed the Brahmins a chariot, rushing 
along a road, and then, at the end of the day, the same ohariot 
tumbled down and inert, with its horses unyoked. What is the 
difference, they asked; What has departed from it ? The 
driver, of course, said the Brahmins. Quite so, said the Child- 
sages. “ The Soul is the impeller of this (body), the senses 
(karanani) the horses, the veins the straps, the bones the reins, 
blood the lubricant, volition the whip, speech the creaking and 
the skin the outer top. 1 And just as the chariot, abandoned 
by the driver, could not move or creak, so (this body) abandoned 
by the intelligent self ( prajndtman) neither speaks or even 
breathes ; it just putrifies : and dogs may run at it, crows alight 
on it, vultures tear it, and jackals devour it.” 

No application of the teaching is made, but its obvious 
meaning is that the dtman is the one source of power and 
greatness, and caste and caste-privilege belong merely to the 
perishable body. The Brahmins, we are told, received the 
teaching and learned humility. 

Belvalkar is inclined to date this parable earlier than the 
Kaiha (“ judged by language alone ”). 2 Of this we are doubtful. 
The account of the bdliias is surely dependent on the baiya 
teaching of Br. iii. 5, and they correspond to the vdlakhilyas 
of Maitri ii. 3. 8 But for our purpose the question of priority 
is not important as the chariot parables of the Katha and the 
Chdgaleya are obviously independent. 

1 Alma vd asya pracodayila, karandny odvah, sird naddhayo, ’sthiny 
upagraha, asrg ahjanarp, karma pralodo, vdkyam kvaranarp, tvag uparaha 
ili. For the full text and translation see Belvalkar, Four Unpublished 
Upanisadic Texts. * H.I.P. 132. 

8 There are sevoral othor points of connection between Chdgaleya aud 
Maitri, e.g. the description of tho Atman as pracodayitr (impeller) and 
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(4) Buddhist chariot-parables. Thereiare several interest¬ 
ing Buddhist chariot-parables, all however later than the 
Katha parable and quite different in their teaching. 

(a) The Dliammapada parable. The oldest of these 
Buddhist chariot-parables is that found in the opening verses 
of the Kharosthi Dhammapada, 1 which seem to be taken 
from the Samyutta Nik&ya : 

“ Straight ” is the narao that road is called, 

“ Fearless ” the quarter it leads to; 

Tho chariot is named “ Silcnt-ruunor ”, 

With wheels of ‘ right-effort ’ well-fitted. 

“ Conscience ” is its leaning-board, 

“ Heedfulneas ” its canopy ; 

“ Dharma ” I say is its driver, 

“ Right views ” tho horses that draw it. 

Whoso has such a chariot. 

Be it wanderer or householder, 

Be it a man or a woman. 

By that very same chariot. 

Is carried right to Nirvana. 

Here the chariot is the Buddhist teaching which, in its silent 
spiritual progress, takes one straight to fearlessness, straight 
toward Nirvana, and the Dharma itself is said to be the 
charioteer. The metre is the same as that of the Katha parable. 

(b) The Milinda-panha parable. The most famous of the 
Buddhist chariot-parables is that found in The Questions of King 
Milinda , 2 (c. 1st century B.o.). Milinda (Menander), King of 
the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom which in India had its centre in 
Taxila, asks the Buddhist missionary Nagasena what is his 
name. “ I am called Nagasena, he replies, but that is a mere 
name, a convenient designation, for there is no Ego here to be 
found.” “ Then ”, replies the king, “ there is no Nagasena ”. 
“ Pray sire, how did you come here ? ” “In a chariot.” 
“What is a chariot? Is it the pole?” “No.” “The 
wheels?” “No”. “The chariot-body ? ” “No”. “Then 

the mention of his whip or goad (pratoda ) which in Chdg. is callod karman 
(probably “acquired disposition” rather than 4 ‘ volition ”) and in Maitri, 
pralcfti-maya. 

1 See Barua and Mittra, Prakrit Dliammapada, 98. The rendering is 
my own with acknowledgments to Dr. Barua and Mrs. Rhys Davids. 

2 See Warren, Buddhism in Translations, 129ff. 
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there is no chariot.” Then the monk goes on to teach the 
king that just as the word “ chariot ” is a convenient name 
for the assemblage of pole, axlo, wheels, and body, so the word 
“ Nagasena ” is only a convenient name for body, sensations, 
perceptions, consciousness, etc. “ In the absolute sense there 
is no Atman or Ego here to be found.” “ So the priestess 
Vngirii said in the presence of the Blessed One, 

“ Even as the word * chariot ’ means 
That members join to frame a whole. 

So, when the groups appear to view. 

We use tho term, ‘ A living soul 

Here wc note that the very same simile which in the Katha 
and all Hindu chariot-parables is used to point out that there 
must be a Self or Soul as the sustainer of the body and the 
directive power behind all its activities, is used to teach the 
opposite Buddhist doctrine, i.e. that of anattd, the denial of 
any continuing Self. 

Buddhaghoga in the Visuddhi-magga 1 (5th century a.d.) 
expounds the parable as follows, “ Just as the word ‘ chariot * 
is but a mode of expression for axle, wheels, body, pole, and 
other constituent members, placed in a certain relation to each 
other, but when wc come to examine the members one by one 
we discover that in the absolute sense there is no chariot,—in 
exactly tho same way the words ‘ living entity ’ and ‘ Ego * 
are but a mode of expression for tho presence of five attachment 
groups, but when we come to examine the elements of being 
one by one we discover that in the absolute sense there is no 
living entity there to form a basis for such figments as ‘ I am ’ 
or ‘ Ego \” 

(5) The Maitri parable. In the Maitri, which is probably 
the latest of the classical Upanigads, we have a very detailed 
development of the Katha chariot-parable (ii. 3 to iv. 4). Here 
there is no distinction made between intelligence or reason 
(buddhi) and mind ( manats ), and it is said, “ The charioteer is 
the mind ”. The two classes of indriyaiii arc clearly dis¬ 
tinguished and it is said that “ the horses are the organs of 
action ” {karmendriyani) while the senses or organs of perception 
(jOanendriyav.i) are likened to the reins. As in tho Chagaleya 
1 See Warren, B.T. 
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the soul or self is called the “impeller” or “stimulator” 
(pracodayUr) of the body. As to the nature of the soul two 
accounts are given. According to the second prapdthaka 
there is really only one Soul. “ Verily that subtle, ungraspable, 
invisible one called the Puru$a turns in here (in the body) with 
a part (of himself)... Now assuredly that part of Him is what 
the intelligence-mass in every person is—the spirit ( k^elra-jna ) 
which has the marks of conception, determination, self-conceit 
(abhimana ).” This would suggest that individual souls are 
parts (amsa) of the one Purusa, and a picture is given of the 
Purusa, called Prajapati, differentiating himself and entering in 
to the living beings he creates that he may enjoy objects. But 
this i3 only appearance. The Atman or Purusa seems to wander 
from body to body but He is only covering himself with a 
veil of qualities—while remaining fixed like a spectator and 
self-abiding. “ Yea He remains fixed.” 

The third prapdthaka gives a different account. It dis¬ 
tinguishes between the inner Purusa, the great, immortal 
Atman, and what it calls the bhutdlman, —the elemental or 
individual soul. This is called kartr, the doer, while the other 
Atman dwells apart, pure and unaffected, “like the drop of 
water on the lotus leaf ”, and yet it is called “ the causer of 
action ” ( kdrayitr ). The individual soul, we are told “ is 
overcome by the qualities {guqa) of Nature ( prakjii ) and goes 
on to confusedness. Now because of confusedness he sees not 
the blessed Lord, the causer of action, who stands within oneself 
(dlmastha). Borne along by the stream of qualities, unsteady, 
wavering, bewildered, full of desire, distracted, one goes on 
to a state of self-conceit ( abhimdnatva ). In thinking ‘ This is I ’ 
and * That is mine \ he binds himself with his self, as does a 
bird with a snare.” Here we see certain Samkhya ideas but 
by no means in a classical Samkhya form, for we are told in 
the next verse (iii. 3) that the pure Self is not without responsi¬ 
bility for this evil state of the individual. “ Assuredly the 
bMtdtman is overcome by the inner Puru§a and beaten by 
qualities.” This agrees with ii. 6.d. where the Purusa or 
Atman, called the “ Impeller ”, makes use of the whip or goad 
of prahfti (prahrti-maya pratodana ) to drive the body. We 
may infer (though we are not directly told) that the over-Soul 
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goads the individual to rush round and round amid the fancied 
delights of material objects that it may be “ fed up ” with them 
(elaify paripurna, iii. 5) and also with its self-conceit, and 
driven to seek salvation. For this the first rule is, as in the 
Gita, pursuit of one’s regular duty. Nothing can make up for 
lack of this. Then “ by knowledge, by discipline ( tapas ), and 
by meditation Brahman is apprehended “ So when this 
chariot-rider is liberated from those things wherewith he was 
filled full and overcome, then he attains complete union 
(sdyujya) with the Atman ” (iv. 4). 

APPENDIX III. 

The Practice of Yoga in the Gita and SvetaSvatara, 

The Kaiha Upanisad docs not give any directions for the 
practice of Yoga. It Is clear, however, that by Yoga it does not 
mean (as the later Yoga so often did) the production of a 
hypnotic trance or ecstasy in which knowledge is superseded, 
but rather a discipline akin to meditative prayer by which 
all the powers of our being are controlled and concentrated for 
the vision of the highest. The earliest account of the practice 
of such dhyana-yoga is probably that given in Gild vi. 10-15. 

“ Abiding in a secret place, alone, with mind and soul controlled, 
without craving and without possessions, a Yogin should constantly 
yoke his soul. 

Setting for himself in a clean placo a firm seat, neither too high 
or too low, with hiAa grass, a skin and a cloth spread thereon. 

There, sitting on that couch, with thought and sense restrained, 
making his mind intent ( tkdgra , 4 one-pointed ’), ho should practiso 
yoga for the cleansing of the soul. 

Firm, holding body, head and nock erect and still, gazing at the 
tip of his nose and not looking around. 

Tranquil, free from fear and steadfast in tho vow of continence, 
(brahnuiAari-vrala), with mind controlled thinking on Me, so should 
he sit, yoked, intent only on Me. 

Thus ever yoking his soul, tho Yogin with mind restrained, attains 
tho peace which culminates in bliss and which abides with Me.” 

The kveldhatara Upani$ad (ii. 8, 9, 10) gives an almost 
contemporary and very similar account. 

“ Holding his body atoady, tho tlirco (upper parts) erect, 
Restraining tho senses with tho inincl in the heart, 
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A wise man with tho Brahma-boat should cross ovor 
All tho fear-producing streams. 

Repressing his breathing hero (in tho body), with movements 
controlled, 

Ouo should broatho through tho nostrils with diminished breath ; 

Liko that chariot yokod with vicious horses, 

A wise mun, undistractod, should restrain his mind. 

In a clean place, froo from pebbles, fire, and gravel. 

By tho sound of water and other surroundings 

Favourable to thought, not offensive to the eye. 

In a hidden retreat, sheltered from tho wind, he should practise 
yoga.” 

In bofrh these accounts it is clear that place and posture 
are not regarded as important for their own sake, but are only 
means to secure undistractcdness of meditation. On this 
matter even the much later Yoga-sutras of Patanjali are content 
to say, “ The posture should be steady and easy ” ( sthira-sukham 
dsanam). Ee breathing, the Gild in the passage quoted says 
nothing, though in iv. 29, it refers to praiidydma (restraint of 
breath) as a kind of sacrifice offered by some ascetics, and 
v. 27, advocates level, steady breathing during meditation. 
The later Yoga, on the other hand, attached exaggerated 
importance to praiidydma, ascribing to it the acquisition of all 
kinds of super-normal powers, and we see the beginnings of 
this even in the &vdd4vatara (see ii. II, 12 ). 

The point, however to which we desire to draw attention is 
that both in the Gild and kveld&wlara the practice of yoga as 
quoted above is essentially of the nature of contemplative prayer. 
In commenting on the word Vipaicit (ii. 18, p. 105) and also in 
our account of contemplative sacrifice in the Introduction, 
p. 23, we pointed out that the fountain-head of the idea of 
yoga seems to be found in the prayers to Savitr (whose stimula¬ 
tion or inspiration enables the worshipper to “ yoke mind and 
thought ”), which occupy a central place in the directions for 
the piling of the fire-altar both in the Taittinya and the Kdthaka 
Samhitfo of the Yajur Veda. In introducing its description of 
yoga, 6vet. (ii. 1-7) first quotes these verses : 

Yoking first of all the mind 
And thoughts for truth, Savi«f, 
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Diacorn ing the light of Agni, 

Brought it down to oarth. 

With mind well-yoked are wo, 

By inspiration of god Savitr, 

With strength for gaining heaven. 

They yoke their minda and yoke their thoughts, 

The sagos of the groat wise Sage. 

With Savitr as inspirer, 

One should joy in the anciont prayer, 

If there thou makest thy source, 

The past besmears thee not. 

Whether the brahma purvyam of the last verse be rendered 
“ ancient prayer ” or “ ancient Brahman ” the reference to 
prayer as the inspiring power for ordered thought and life is 
very clear. It is tempting to see in “ancient prayer” a 
reference to the Gayatri, but, whether this is so or_not, the 
use of the term pracodayitr (“ stimulator ”) of the Atman in 
both the Chagaleya and Mailri chariot parables is plainly 
derived from the Gayatri. The Maitri indeed directly quotes, 

“ Lot us meditato upon the adorable splendour 
of that divino Vivifier (Savitr) : 

May He inspire our thoughts.” 

{dhiyo yo nah pracodayat),— 

and interprets of the adhydtman saying, “ Assuredly the Soul 
of one’s soul is called the Immortal Leader ” (vi. 7). 

In the Gild the matter is plainer still. “ Unswerving devotion 
to Me through undivided yoga, resort to a solitary place and 
distaste for the concourse of men ”, in words like these the 
nature of yoga in its highest aspect as the prayer of communion 
is made manifest. In the Katha it is true this intensely personal 
yoga of bhakti is not attained, yet it seems clear that by yoga 
the Katha, like the Gild, means not only the discipline of control 
but the prayer of communion which inspires it. (Where the 
Katha definitely falls short of the Gita, however, is that it does 
not have anything to say about karma-yoga, — the right running 
of the chariot along the highway of social life.) 
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Epilogue. 

We have insisted, perhaps ad nauseam, on the religious 
nature of yoga in the Katha just because, as we have said, 
yoga has so often meant something quit© different in spirit, 
though making use of somewhat the same outward practices—a 
negative yoga of suppression rather than a positive yoga of 
ordered control, a yoga which spite of its formal recognition of 
Tfivara is often essentially atheistic, a yoga which seeks not the 
illumination of a higher knowledge in communion with God 
but hypnotic trance or ecstasy in which all things fall away 
and the self is left isolated, in kaivalya , void of all conscious 
content. Even in its higher expression, e.g. in the Yoga - 
siilras of Patafijali, this negative yoga, to which so much of 
India’s highest effort has been devoted, has been a sadly sterile 
aberration. Just because India so greatly needs the positive 
yoga of control and self-realisation through communion, the 
essential diversity of the negative yoga of suppression and the 
extinction of personality must be so strongly insisted on. 

In conclusion, one might perhaps profitably inquire wherein 
has lain the great attraction of this negative yoga for the Indian 
mind. One clue is given in the words of Professor Manilal 
Dvivedi in his Introduction to The Yoga-suira of Palanjali 
(p. ii), “ The rule is clear that extinction of personality is the 
only way to real progress and peace. When one consciously 
suppresses individuality... .he becomes part and parcel of the 
immutable course of nature, and never suffers.” This attitude 
of mind and the negative yoga to which it leads is a relic of 
Buddhist pessimism. The Buddha, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, confused the metaphysical and the ethical 
meanings of ahamlcdra. He rightly saw that ahamlcdra, egoism 
or selfish individualism, is the root-cause of the sin and misery 
that set the world aflame and he went on to teach that the 
only way to cure it is to eradicate the notion of ahamkdra in 
the sense of self-conscious individuality or personality. This 
confusion, excusable perhaps in a teaching which had lost 
God and therefore could not find salvation in recalling man 
to the divine basis of his being, was inherited by Hindu teachings 
which professed to condemn Buddhism as atheistic,—by the 
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Yoga of Patanjali and also in a different form by the Vedantisra 
of Sankara. It has even in part infected such theistic doctrines 
as 6aivism and Vaisnavism. 

There was a further inheritance also. Buddha, like the 
early Upani$ad teachers, believed in the saving power of 
knowledge applied in a life of discipline. Some of his later 
followers, despairing of knowledge, sought for a short cut and 
they seemed to find it in the disappearance of the consciousness 
both of the outer world and of their own individuality in a 
state of trance. Hindu negative yoga also took the same 
fatal short cut. 

So to-day the same message comes to India’s youth as came 
to Naciketas, “ Arise, awake! Obtain your boons and under¬ 
stand ! ”—the boon of the knowledge of God, promised to those 
who truly seek, no philosophic abstraction but Soul of our soul, 
our Creator, Redeemer, and Sustainer; the boon of the knowledge 
of ourselves, utterly weak and unworthy if we live in selfish 
isolation, yet sons of God, of infinite worth and unmeasured 
potency if yoked in communion with Divine wisdom and power ; 
and the boon of service, of the privilege of using all the powers 
of our being, raised to their highest through communion with 
Him, in His service through the service of our fellow-men. 
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‘Faith essential in Yoga.’ 

Additional Note on the interpretation of Kajha vi. 12, 13. 

Aati ili/ bruvalo ‘nyatra 
kalharn tad upaiabhyale f 

Wo have taken bruvatah as ablative after anyatra, and rondor, “ Other¬ 
wise than (by one) aaying, ‘Ho is how is that ono apprehended ? ” 
Or, moro freely, “ Excopt by ono who says, 'Ho is \ how' can Ho be 
experienced ? ” 

Professor F. W. Thomas has suggested that it would bo bettor to 
render, “ Otherwise than from ono who says, ‘ Ho is ” i.o. from a true 
guru. I note that Goldnor also (V.B. 16S) adopts the same rendering. 
“ Wio konnte ea andore erfasst werden als von oinom (Lehrer), der sagt, 
or ist ? ” “ How could He otherwise bo approhended than from ono 
(i.e. a Teacher) who aays, ' Ho is ’ ? ” Charpontior also who follows him 
says that he gives the only possible meaning. Among Indian commentators 
Madhva interprets in the same way. 

With all deference to such authorities I still venture to think that the 
rendering I have adopted is grammatically quite as admissible and, 
on tho whole, preferable. In any case the assertion of the need of faith 
remains, oven though it is in the first place the teacher’s faith which is 
communicated to his pupil. 

I note that Whitney, Arabinda Chose, Sitarama Saatri, and Tattva- 
bhusan render substantially a3 I have done. The gist of Sankara’s 

comment is, Sraddadhandd anyatra . katharp tad brahma tattvatah^ 

upaiabhyale ? Except by a man who has faith, how can Brahman bo 
truly apprehended ? ” 

Verse 13. Carrying on the idea of teacher and pupil. Professors 
Thomas, Goldnor, and Charpontior all interpret ubhayoh as meaning 
“for both (teacher and scholar)”. So Gcldncr rendors, “Nur mit dem 
Wort ‘ or ist ’ wird or fassbar als das wahro Weson fQr boido. ‘ Er ist 
wor ihn so auffasst, dom wird sein wohrea Wesen klar ”. “ Only with 

the statement, • Ho is ’ doos He become apprehensiblo as the true Essence, 
for both (teacher and scholar). ‘ Ho is ’,—who so apprehends Him, 
to him His true esscnco (substanco or nature) bocomes clear ”. Thomas 
renders, “ Only by tho statement, ‘ He is ’, is He to bo known in His 
true nature, by both parties ”. 

Geldner however apparently has certain doubts, for he gives the 
alternative, “ as the true essence of both : i.o. of both the personal and 
tho hi ghost Atman ”. Ho also adds, “ according to Rfighavendro, how- 
evor, of tho Prakrti and Purusa of tho Samkhya philosophy ”. 
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Notes on the Dirghatamas Hymn. 

1 * (1) Asya vdmasya palitasya hot us 

tasya bhrdta madhyamo asty aAnah, 

Tfiiyo bhrata ghjtaprstho asya 

atra^apadyam viipatim saptapulram. 

Ancient of days : Geldner, altersgrauen hoary with ago. The word 
polita which originally appears to moan grey or palo (cf. Gk. 77«Airvo?. 
i7oXuii, L. paUidus, E. pale), seems at first inapplicable to the sun, 
but through the meaning grey-haired, hoary with age, it comes, liko 
-eoXiii to mean ancient, venerable- Cf. Daniel’s description of the 
Anciont of days (vii. 9) and Revelation i. 13-10. Also Francis Thompson's 
Orient Ode. 

Vama : cf. the Upakosala-vidyii, Ch. iv. 15. 2. 

A ina is taken by Siyaiia to mean sarvatra vyapta (all-pervading) 
and in interpreted as referring to Air (Vfiyu). S&yana apparently derives 
from 1 Ja6 —to reach, attain, but most modem philologists from 2 -/ai 
(ainati)—to eat (so B.R., Uhlenbeck), so that it means tho voracious 
(B.R.) or hungry one (Geldner, dcr Hungrigc). B.R. apply to Lightning, 
but Geldner denies both this and Sayana’s interpretation, taking tho 
three brothers as the three sacrificial liras,—the Ahavanlya, the Dakpna 
and tho Garhapatya, the Daksina being colled " hungry ” because tho 
sacrifices come preferably to the Ahavanlya. This is not convincing. 
There is a certain truth, since the Ahavanlya represents the celestial 
Agni, the Daksina is connected with the antariksa and the Garhapatya 
with the household. But, as Keith remarks, the three forma of Agni 
explain the three altar fires and not vice vorsa (R.P.V. 157). ASna then 
is probably the lightning fire and may perhaps be regarded as a variant of 
the more common name aiani. ; Now aiani appears in various passages, 
e.g. V.S. xxxix. 8, and 6.B. vi. 1. 3. 7 as cognate with Rudra or Mahadova, 
tho destroyer, and they are said to bo forms of Agni. 

Atra (Hero) may mean in tho first brother (the Sun) or tho third brother 
(so Geldner who says that tho Gftrhapatya firo is Stammherm ( Viipali — 
Lord of tho race or family). Or again it may rofor to all three brothers: 
so Say ana says atra=atregu bhrfilr$u madhye ,—taking VvSpali as Para- 
meJvara, tho supremo Lord, manifest in throe forms. 

2 • (2) Sapta yufljanti ratham ekacakram, 

tko advo vahali saptandmd ; 

Triyabhi cakram ajar am anarvam 

yatra^imd vidva bhuvami ‘dhi taslhuh. 
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8* (4) Ko dadaria pmdtamam jayamunam, 

astiumvarntarn yad anasthd Inbharti ; 

Bhumya aeur asrg atmd kva svit, 
ko vidvdmeam upa got praffum fiat. 

Geldner renders lino c, “ Where is the life-spirit-, blood, and soul of tho 
earth So, in effect, Griffith, Rcgnoud, and Whitney. Geldner inter¬ 
prets of the first living being and mother earth. Sflyana of the avyakta or 
avydbia (the pmkrti of the Sirpkliyas or livardyaUa or “ God-dependent ” 
muyd of the Vedantins) and the created or manifest world. 

4* (6) AcikilvGfl cikitusaf cid aim 

kamn pfc&mi vidmane na vidvan, 

Vi yae laetambha ral ima roj&ipay 
a joey a rape kith api avid ekam. 

*• (-0) Dva supartyd sayujd sakhdyd 

samdnain vrkaam pari aasvajdle, 

Tayor anyah pippalam svddv ally 
anadnatm anyo abhi cdkaiUi. 

Geldner interprets the tree as tho tree of knowledge, and the birds as 
two kinds of seekers after knowledge,—those who seek tho higher wisdom 
and tho non-speculative. 

•• So Sayana. Regnaud considers Agni is the speaker. 

(33) Dyaur me pita janitd nabhir aim 

bandhxir me maid prthivi mahlyan ». 

NObhir aim —' Here’s tho navel ’ or connecting link. Sayana says ntra= 
aemin antarikse —* this mid-world ’. Cf. x. 90. 14, and note that x. 90. 16, 
ia identical with I. 1G4. 50. Or vdbhi may refer to the Sun, the seat of 
Viva aval, father of Yama. tho first man. (Keith, R.P.V. 113.) 
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abhimdna, self-conceit, 222 . 
Absolute, Tho, 99, 182, 192. 
Absolute Idealism, see Idealism. 
adkyaima, 92, 94, 225. 
adhydtma-yoga, 79, 90-5, 99, 205. 
adhvaryu, offoring priest, 102 . 

Aditi, 117, 157-9. 

Aditya, 13, 14, 102, 172. 
advaita, non-dualism, 2, 26, 16S-9. 
Agni, 12, 16, 25, 61, 69, 70, 72, 102, 
160, 177, 186, 229; 

The Triune, 12, 13, 73, 172, 229. 
aynihotra, fire-offering, 71. 
ahamkara, ethically, egoism, 1 , 226 ; 
metaphysically, the principle of 
individuation, 131-2, 226. 
atom brahmdemi, ‘I am Brahmen'. 
32. 

dhavaniya fire, 71, 229. 
aja, unborn, 14, 103. 

AjfitaSntm, King of Ku6i, teaching 
of, (fir- ii- 1), 31. 

Ajutasattu, King of Magadhu, 43. 
Ajita Kesakainbalin, 43. 

Air, one yet manifold, 177. 

Ailareya Ara;yaka, 10, 22, 2S, 
216-8. 

Ailareya Brdhmana , 102, 218. 
Ailareya Upaniyad, 6-10, 35. 
akfara. word, imperishable, =Om, 
100-2; epithet of Brahman, 
121 . 

Imperishable, a name for 
Brahman as basis of the world 
and of souls, in fir., 33, 140; 
in A.A., 217; in E.M.D. 141; 
so =avyakla in OUd, 48, 138_0\, 
146. 

Akqara, by Dr. P. M. Modi, 140-1. 
alifiga purusa, 191. 

Amen, 102. 


Atialld, Buddhist doctrine, 42-3, 
174, 203. 

ariu, subtle, atom ; of Brahman as 
Atman, a;\ydn anupramdndl, 
subtler than the subtle, 84; 
anum tiara dpya, 95; anor 
atiTyar., 106. 

dnanda, bliss, an attribute of 
Brahman, 35-0. 

Ananda-vaUi, Bliss chaptor of 
Tail., 35. 

Anandajfifina, or Anandagiri, com¬ 
mentator on Sankara, c. 1250, 
87, 159. 

anlardlman, Inner-self, 46, 148, 
177-180, 209. 

antarydmin. Inner-ruler, 33, 41, 140. 

apdna, in-breath, 173. 

apramdda, vigilant concentration. 

44, 19S ;—Pali appamado. 
apramatla, undistracted, 41, 44, 
198. 

Apsara, celestial nymph, 77. 
a/igusfha-mdlra purusa, thumb¬ 
sized person, 29, 164-6, 209. 
Arapyakas, Forest-books, 22. 
Aristotle, 180. 

Arqcya Upanirad, 9, 27. 

Arupi. see Uddalaka. 62, 65. 
aratnahita, unprepared, 115. 
aina. meaning discussed, 229. 

Afioka, 43, 44, 198. 
ami, ‘He, or it, exists', 75. 202-4. 
am, life-breath or spirit, 17, 28. 
a.*ura, evil spirit-, 21 . 

Aivaldyana Qfkya-efUra, 101. 
aSvamtdha, horse-sacrifice, 23. 
aAvattha, pipal tree, 185. 
ataraxia, drapafla, 107. 

Atharva Veda, 6; Upanigads of, 7 ; 

Brahman in, 24-5; Gandharvas 
in, 188; quotation from, 45,161. 
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atheism, 10, 131-3, 203. 
athletic life and yoga, 2 . 

Atman, Self or Soul, in Introduc¬ 
tion : 

etymology, 27-8; 
in the By Veda, 14; 
in A.A... symbolised by the 
uktha, progressively manifest 
in trees, animals and man, 
217; =tho chief life-power, 28; 
in Ch., the person in the eye, 
27; 

in Br., the vijU&namaya purusa, 
the source of life and intelli¬ 
gence and reality of reality, 
30, 31. 

Is tho Atman doctrino a revolt ? 

20 . 

Related growth of dtman and 
purusa concepts, 30; 
identification with Brahman, 27, 
30-4; 

la the Atman knowable ? 35-9; 
two forms, individual and Sup¬ 
remo, jMltman and paramdl- 
tnan, 16, 34; 

one Self doctrino, 32-4, 104, 166; 
no Self doctrine, 42-4. 

Atman in the Kafka: 
subtle and difficult to know, 84; 
not obtainable by reasoning, 85; 
knowable through a guru, 84-5; 
deeply hidden, yet perceptible by 
adhy&tma-yogo, 90; 
joy of knowing this Spirit, 95; 
deeper than duty, action or time, 
98; 

(Does this mean that the Atman 
is an unqualified, supra-moral 
Abeolute? 95-100.) 
unborn, undying, eternal, 103 ; 
spaceless, hidden in tho heart, 
106; 

visiblo through Divine grace, 106; 
active yet effortless, omnipresent, 

ill; 


guined not by learning but by 

self-rovolation, 112 ; 
by one morally prepared, 115. 
Tho two selves, shadow and light, 
118. 

Tho soul, lord of a chariot, 123; 
hidden, yet seen by subtlo seers, 
129; 

with eyea averted from sense- 

objects, 148; 

the perceiving subject, 152; 

Lord of the past and the future, 
153, 164; 

bom of tapas and the waters, 155; 
manifest as life, 158; 
source and abiding ploco of all 
deities, 161 ; 

embodied as thumb-sized, yet 
eternal Lord, 164; 

Lord of the city of tho body, 

170; 

and omnipresent, 172; 
as embodied called dwarf, 173; 
eternal yet transmigrating, 175; 
ground of the world, 176; 
immanent yet transcendent, 177 ; 
untouched by pain, 179; 
sourco of perpetual joy and peace, 
181; 

light of the world, 183; 
called alifiga purusa, 190 ; 
knowledge of whom gives freedom 
and immortality, 190; 
not seen by tho oye, yet appre¬ 
hended by heart and thought, 
194; 

through yoga, 196; 
faith leads to vision, 202 ; 
vision to immortality, 207. 
Atma-stha, standing in the soul, 181. 
Auddilaka Aruni, name of Vaja- 
sravasa, 64-5, or a name oi 
Naciketoa? 65. 

austerity or asceticism, see tapas. 
avidya, ajfiana, Ignorance, 32, 81, 
134, 163, 179, 207. 
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avyakla, in Kafka, 129-146,190,213; 
in Gitd, 48, mff., 146; 
in Samkhya, 131; 
in Sankara, 135; 
in Ramanuja, 136-7; 
in Nimbarka and Madhva, 137. 
Badaroyarja, author of Vedanta- 
stUras, 11 . 
bdla, chiid=fool, 83. 
bdlya, child-liko simplicity, 83. 
Baliiki G&rgya, conversation with 
AjataSatru, 30. 

Barnett, L. D., 138. 

Barua, B. M., 198, 220. 

Bdskala Upanisad, 9. 

Bclvalkar, S. K., 8-11, 22, 28, 42, 
47. . 

Bernard of Clairvaux, 169. 

Boanagar pillar inscription, 44, 199. 
Birds, Parable of the, 15. 
Bliigavata, 44. 

Bhagavad-gUa, soo Gita, 
bhaldi, 114. 

Bhakti-sulra of Narada, 201. 
Bhandarkar, Sir R. G., 193. 
BhaftabhiLskara Mifira, 58, 65, 
2156. 

Black Yajur Veda, 40. 

Blake, William, 151. 

Bohtlingk, Otto, 64, 187, 212. 
Brahmacarin, religious student, 101, 
personal form of Brahman in 
A.V., 25. 

brahmacarya, 101, 115, 223. 
brahma-ja-jka, 72. 

Brahman, in Introduction: 

Meaning in J?g Veda, 24. 

„ M. P.,24-5. 

„ Brdkmanas, 25. 

The One God. (Y&jflavalkya), 26. 
Story in Kena, 25-6. 

The Golden Person in sun, 27. 
Identified with Atman, 17, 30-4. 

Is Brahman knowable ? 35-9 ; 
saccidananda, 35; 
unknowability of the knowor, 
36; 


Sankara’s answer: tho two Brah¬ 
mans, 36-7. 

Yajfiavalkya’s mysticism, 37; 
in 16 d and Kena, 38. 

The teaching of tho Kafka, 
38-9. 

Brahman, in the Kafka toxt: 
symbolised by Om, 101 ; 
bridge to the fearless shore, 121 ; 
hidden, everlasting, =dtman, 175; 
the puro, immortal, unsleeping 
inner person, on whom the 
worlds dopend, 176 ; 
compared to an a6vatlka tree, 185; 
called Prana (Life), from which 
the world evolves, 186 ; 
the mysterium tremendum, 186; 
attainment of, 207. 

Nacikctas obtained, 211 ; 
soo also At/nan in the Kafka. 

Brahman, in tho Commentary, 
58, 72, 79, 85, 88, 94, 99, 100-2, 
101, 107, 111, 116, 121, 134. 
137, 140, 142. 148. 153, 159, 
102-6, 180-1, 185-8, 190, 195, 
203-5, 210. 

Brahm4n, m.nm. Brahma, =S*guna 
Brahman, 72, 88, 134, 157. 

Brahms, the Creator, 89, 102, 156, 
189. 

brahma-vid, Brahma-knower, 118 . 

Brahma-world (brahma-lolca), 89, 
116, 146, 189. 

Brahmins (brdhmana), high position 
of, 19, 62 ; 

taught by Ksatriyas, 62; 

What makes a Brahmin ? 219. 

brahmodya, theological riddle, 13. 

BrhaddranyaJca Upanisad, 5-11, 23, 
30, 32, 33, 35-7, 42, 45, 46, 
61-3, 83, 100, 115-7, 121, 124, 
150, 154, 156, 161-2, 166, 

175-6, 181, 188, 192, 208, 210. 

Brhaddevald, 44. 

Brhat-samhitd, 120. 

Buddha, 42-4, 77, 180, 198, 226. 

Buddhagho?a, 221. 
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buddhi, reason, intellect, 123-5, 
128-32, 191, 221. 

Buddhist chariot-parables, 220-1; 

dharma, 220; 

doctrino of anaflS, 42-3, 174, 203, 
22C; 

pre-Buddhist dato of Kafha ? 75. 

Bunyaii, John, 171. 

Cftrvfikas, a school of materialists, 
75, 174. 

Caste, origin of, 19. 

Causality, 100. 

Cave, Hidden in tho, (nihilam 
guhSySm, guha-hita), 68, 91; 

Lodged in the (guhdrp jtravisla), 
118. 

Entering tho (guhdrn pravtfya)• 
155. 

Chdgaleya Upaniead, 9, 218-20. 

Chdndogya Upanifad, 6-10, 23, 
31, 35, 38, 44, 62, 98, 101. 
104, 106, 153, 1C6, 175, 176, 
199, 207-10. 

Chariot ( ratha ). 77, 122-8, 216- 
23, 229. 

Charpontior, Jarl. 41. 43, 44, 65, 
72, 82, 93, 228. 

Childlikeness (bOlya), 37, 83. 

Child-sages (bali&is), 219. 

citla-vrUi-nirodha, Yoga defined as, 
93, 199. 

City, Parable of tho, 170-1. 

Coleridge, S. T., 150. 

control of tho senses, etc., 01, 123- 
9, 136, 142-3, 196-200, 218, 
223, 226. 

Controller, Inner, 33, 41, 140. 

Tho One, 181. 

Cosmogonic hymns of fig X, 15-20. 

Coamogonism, 9, 10. 

creation, 16-20 ; Croation-hymn, 10. 

Creator, Prajapati, 25, 89 ; BrahmS, 
89; 

Grace of the, 100-110. 

Culika Upanisad, 8. 

dak/fina (or southern) sacrificial 
fire, 71, 229. 


dakfiftS, gift to a priest, 59. 
Dasgupta, S. N., v, vii, x, 20, 4S. 
62, 93, 134. 

death, (mrtyu), bodily decay, 17 r 

66 ; 

compared to curry-spico, 116 ; 
tho meaning of, 77-8. 

Death ( Mrtyu ), a name of Yama. 
26, 56, 59, 61, 66, 79, 145, 
186, 215; 

a name for Brahman, 117 ; 
the snare of, 151, 165. 
dehin, tho embodied soul, 173, 175. 
desire (kaitia). 16, 17, 58, 107. 
207-8; 

objects of, (kdmdh), 76-7, 177 ; 
renunciation of, (vir&ga), 79, 207 : 
fulfilment of, ( kdmasydpti ). S7 ; 
leads to reincarnation, 163 ; 
destroying chariot, 218 . 

DeuMen, Paul, ix, 6-11, 20, 27. 
31-5, 65. 70, 87, 88, 91, 96, 
98, 102. 107, 109-111, 120, 
134, 157, 167, 176, 192-3, 
201, 203-4. 

deva, resplendent, divine, god, 17, 
72, 91, 111; devoli, namo for 
the senses, 173, 217. 
devaydna, path of the gods, 188 . 
Dhammapada, 44. 198, 220. 
dfidraria, concentration, 197. 206. 
indriya-dburatid, control of the 
senses, 41, 197. 

dharma, meaning discussed, 96 ; 
anyatra dharmdd, 98-9 ; 
dharmdn pj-lhak paJyan, 167-8 ; 
Buddhist, 220. 
dharmyam, 96. 

Dhdtr, Creator, 108-110. 
dhdlu, oloment, 108 . 
dhydna, contemplative meditation. 
197, 206; <dhyanu-yoga, way 
of meditation; dhyana-yajfta , 
contemplative sacrifice, 23. 
Dlrghataraas, Vodic soer, 15. 

Hymn of, 13-15, 29, 216, 229, 
230. 
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discipline, need of, 23, 115; 

227; 

power for, 2 . 

Divino grace, 106, 112 ; 
election, 112, 113 ; love, 113 ; 
activity and rest. 111 ; 
immanence and omnipresence, 
111, 178; 

omnipotence, lordship, 181 . 
impasaiveneas, 180 . 
revelation, 112 . 
dream-consciousness, 176-7. 
duty ( dharma ), 08. 

Dvivedi, Manilal, 220. 
dwarf (vdmana), 173. 

Dyaus, Heaven-god, 70. 

Edgerton, Franklin, 93. 
egoism, ego-centrism, 1, 3, 40, 
200 . 

eko vail, The One Controller, 181. 
elemental soul (bhuldtinoH), 222 . 
Epicurus, 161. 

clad vai tat, ' This truly is that 
152, 153, 154, 155, 100, 101, 
104, 170, 173, 176, 184. 
eternal, of the Atman, 103. 
eternity, (or infinity, dnaiUya), 145. 
Ethics, 98, 99. 

ethical preconditions for inquiry 
into Brahman, 25, 38-9, 79, 
115-6. 

evil, beyond good and, 99. 
faith, i.e. reverenco (iraddhd), 57, 
79. 

i.e. the ontological postulate, 

202 . 

Farquhar, J. N., v, vii, x, 7, 
fear, 60, 186; fearlessness, 154. 
fearless shore, 87, 121. 
fire, source of the worlds, 70; 
sacrificial, 70, 71, S6 ; 
altar, 69, 72, 105; 
symbol of Brahman, 13, 27, 
68, 161; 

one yet manifold, 177 ; 
fire-sticks, 160. 

Uandharvas, 18 S. 


Gandharva-world, 187-9. 

Garbo, Richard, 20. 
gdrhapalya fire, 71, 229. 

Garutman or Garuda, the sun-bird, 
15. 

Gautama, i.e. descendant of 

Gotama, 

applied to Uddalaka Aruni, 62 ; 

„ VajoSravasa, 64, 65 ; 

„ Nocikotas, 167, 175; 

„ teacher of Bharodvuja 

(Arseya), 27. 

„ Buddha, 42, 180, 198. 

Gayatrf, 105, 225. 

Gcldnor, K.F., 72, 82,108,113,187, 
188, 202, 228, 229, 230. 

Qcncsu, 149. 

Ghora Angirasa, teaching of, 23. 
Ghose, Arabinda, 97, 107, 228. 

QU&, 18, 20, 23, 47-9, 82, 92, 94, 
96, 103, 104, 106, 109, 113, 
138-143, 146, 171, 192, 223-5. 
God (deva), Prajapati callod the 
one God (deva ekah), 17 ; 

Agni called (leva idyaJi, 71 ; 
porcciving God (devam malvii), 
90; 

maddmado dtvah, 110. 
gods, nourished by sacrifice, 21 ; 
supplanting of Vodic gods, 25 ; 
number of the, 26 ; 
contest of gods and asuras, 21 ; 
oxiatonco of gods recognised, 
161; 

but all fixed in Brahman, 161. 
Brahman called the one God, 
26; 

good and ovil, do dharma and 
adharma mean ? 98 ; 
the Absolute beyond, 99. 

Gough, A. E., ix, 103, 108. 
guhd-hila, set in tho cave, 91 • 
soo Cave. 

gurias, Saipkhya doctrine of, 191. 
Grace, Divine, 3, 39, 106, 112. 
Hoaven, 56, 59, 63, 60, 71, 89 ; 
Kingdom of, 121. 
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Hebrews, Epistle lo the, 77, 203- 
Hegel, quoted, 95. 

Hill, W. D. P., 49, 93, 138, 185. 
Hillobrandt, Alfred, 24, 65, 72, 76. 
Hiranyagarbha, 17, 18, 20, 28, 
72, 88-90, 133-5, 156-9. 
Hiranyagarbha-sukta, Rg X. 121, 
17, 18. 

Holy, The, 95. 

Honey-eater (madhvada), 153. 
hot?, reciting priest, 102 . 

Hume, R. E., 65, 72. 77, 85-7, 91, 
96, 98, 107, 108, 119, 152, 
155, 167, 163, 167, 171, 176, 
193, 201-2, 204. 

Idealism, idealistic monism, 9-11, 
32-4, 180, 208. 

Ignorance ( avidyd ), 32, 81, 134, 
163, 179, 207. 

Illusion, 32, 36, 100, 104, 150. 179, 
182. 

Immortality, 17, 19. 50, 78, 105, 
190, 192, 209. 

Indra, 12, 15, 25, 178, 186. 
indriyani, ‘senses’, 122-5, 129— 
131, 136, 190, 218, 221. 
indriya-dhdrand, control of tho 
senses, 41, 197. 

Ingo, Dean, 150. 

lid Upanisad, 1, 6-9, 12, 38, 111. 
istd-purte, sacrifices and good 
works, 56, 63, 215. 

Uvara, Lord, Ruler, 36, 134, 157. 
lia, „ „ 109. 

liana, „ „ 153, 164, 181. 

Jagannath, “ World-Lord ", car of, 
14, 216. 

Jdtavedas, All-knower, a name of 
Agni, 72, 160. 

Jesus Christ, 107, 121, 143, 195, 

200 . 

jiva, fivdtman, the individual soul, 

32, 120, 163. 
jrUina, knowledge, 5, 24, 

a characteristic of Brahman, 35. 
=jAdna^diman, tho self of know¬ 
ledge (Kafka iii, 13), 129. 


jAana-marga, the way of knowledge, 
24, 35, 79. 

jMna-yoga (in the Gild), 93. 

jildrui-prasdda, the peaco of know¬ 
ledge (Afutid. iii, 1. S), 109. 
115. 

kaivalya, isolation, in Yogu-sutra, 
93, 226. 

kuma, see desire. 

Kant, Immanuel, doctrine of the 
transcendental self, 35. 

karman, 175; reincarnation, yathd 
karma. 

karma-mdrga, tho way of works. 

karma-yoga, Gita method of salva¬ 
tion by selfless performance of 
duty, 93, 225. 

Ka(ha, the 7 *i, 40. 

Kdfhaka Sanihitd, 21, 23, 40, 105. 

Kaujitaki Upanisod, 6-9, 45, 62, 
175, 188. 

Kavasa Ailutja, 218. 

Keith, A. B., x, 8-11, 24, 42, 44, 
47, 62, 93, 100, 102, 105, 
158, 172, 175, 192, 216-8, 229. 

Kena Upanisod, 6-8, 25, 37. 

knowledge of the Brahman-Atman, 
the way of salvation, 24, 35, 
79, 

Brahman is an object of know- 
ledgo, 35, 

the knowing self cannot bo 
known, 36, 

two orders of knowledge, 36, 
moral preconditions of know¬ 
ledge, 39, 79, 115, 

Nacikotas eager for knowledge, 
81; 

delivers from sorrow, 111, 

only possiblo to the elect, 112 , 
saves from fear, 153, 
leads to union with Brahman, 
167, 

through self-revelation, 183, 
determines reincarnation, 187, 
leads to immortality, 194. 

K^atriyas, instruct Brahmins, 62. 
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Lamnan, C. R., 96, 207, 208. 
liberation, from sorrow. 111 , 
from fear, 153, 
from desire, 207, 

from the knots of the heart, 207, 
from evil and death, 211. 
life (breath), see am, prana, 
light, realm of, 89, 

Prajfipati as highest, 89, 

Brahman the self-luminous light 
of the world, 183. 
lightning, 13, 229. 
linga, meaning of, 191 ; 

Siva-linga, 193. 

Kr?na, 48, 82, 103. 

Devakiputra ( Ch . iii, 17), 
23. 

Macdonell, A. A., ix, 8, 16, 40, 02, 
112, 119, 160. 

Madhva, vii, ix, 120, 137, 228. 
maddmada dev a. 111 . 

Mahdbhdrata, 132, 165, 193, 213. 
Mahdndrdyatyi Upanisad, 6-9, 47, 
108, 165, 194. 

Mahan atmd, Great soul, 20, 190, 
Atind mahdn, 129, 132-6, 
Mahdlman, 88. 

rnahal, Siimkhya= buddhi, 21, 131. 

=Atmd mahdn, 129, 132. 

Maitri Upanisad, 6-9, 109, 165, 
191-3, 205, 209, 221-3. 
man, the clearest expression of the 
Atman, 217; 

unsatisfied liko the sea; desires 
the immortal, 217. 
manas, 'mind’, 123-5, 129-131, 
190, 195, 221. 

Mdndukya Upanisad, 0-9, 201. 
manisd, reflective thought, 195. 
Maneel, Dean, 166. 

Manu, Code of, 166. 

MitariAvan, 15. 

Materialism, 43, 75. 

Materialists called fools, 82, 83. 
mdyd, illusion, 32, 36, 134-5, 137, 
178. 

mdyd-vddd, doctrine of illusion, 11. 


Metre of the Kafha, 44. 

Milinda (Menander), 220. 

Mitra, 12, 15, 102. 

Modi, P. M., 138-141. 

Monism, 2, 26, 32-4, 168-9, 180. 

Morality, see Ethics. 

Muller, F. Max, 12, 59, 60, 70, 77, 
85. 86, 91, 96, 98, 107, 108, 
152, 176, 188, 199, 204, 212. 

mumuksutva, desire for salvation, 79. 

Mundala Upanisad, 0-9, 15, 44-9, 
98, 109, 115, 120, 141, 109, 
192, 207. 

mysterium tremendum, 25, 186. 

mysticism, 2, 3, 24, 37, 146, 165, 
169, 203. 

Ndciketa fire-sacrifice, 41, 56, 71, 
121, 215. 

Nugasena, Buddhist monk, 220. 

name and form, ndma-rdpa, 169. 

Narada, seer, 207. 

Xdrada-bhakli-siUra, 201. 

Niiruyana, list of Upanisads, 0, 
(S.U.V. 538). 

Xdsiikas, 42, 43, 56, 75, 203. 

Naturalistic pantheism, 27. 

Nature powers, worship of, 12. 

Influence of, 149-150. 

symbolism in Valll iv, 151.#. 

Nature genetrix, Mother Nature, 
159. 

jnakrH, ?-t>- 

Nimbarka, author of Vedanta- 
pdrijdta-saurabha,advailddvaita 
commentary on the Veddnla- 
mtras, vii, 33, 120, 137, 166, 
168. 

nirvana, 220. 

uididhydsana, steady meditation, 
113. 

nihilam guhdydm, 08, 91, see Cave. 

Oldenbcrg, H., 8. 

Oltramare, Paul, 93. 

Om, 55, 79, 100-103, 211. 

One soul theory, 32-4, 104, 106, 
181. 

Otto, Rudolf, 26, 93. 
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Oupnckhal, 6. 

pain, misery ( dulikha ), 179, ISO. 

palita, ancient, 229. 

parkdgni, having or maintaining 
five firea, so pa/lc&gnayah, 
pious householders, 118 . 

Panini, grammarian, 4th cent. B.C., 
93. 

Pantheism, 9, 10, 27, 146, 1S2. 

Param&tman, tho Supreme Self, 120. 

Paramesvara, the Supreme Lord, 
149. 

Parmenides, 33. 

Pataiijali, author of Mah&bJt&xya, 
40; 

author of Yoga-sutras, 92, 93, 
197, 206, 224, 226. 

Pelly, R. L., xiv, 162. 

ptir-lcka, world of the Fathers, 188. 

Plato, Phcedrus, 125*6; 

Republic, 127 ; Symposium, 149. 

Plotinus, 149. 

pracodaytir, impellor, stimulator, 
219, 222, 225. 

Praj&pati, Creator-god, 13, 17, 

18, 21, 23, 25, 28, 89, 102, 
105, 148, 1S8, 222. 

Prajfipati-world, 188-9. 

prajfidtmnn, the intelligent self, 
35, 219. 

Prakrit, nature, matter, of tho 
S&mkhya, 131; 

Is tho Avyakla of tho Kafka 
prakrti, and if so in what sense? 
132-7, 

in tho Gild. para and apard 
prakrti, 139; para prakrti, 
Highor Nature=oL*a ra avyakta, 
called jivabhuld, 139. 

in the Mailri, tho good of 

prakrti, 222 . 

pramdda, slackness, 115. 

prdryx, life-breath, 25, 28, 161, 
173, 186, 218. 

a name for Brahman as Atman, 
161, 186. 


pruiyUi, the life-powers or organs, 
124. 

pranava, a narao for Om, 102 . 
prdndydma, restraint of breath, 
197, 224. 

prasada, grace or tranquillity, 108-9. 
Prafna Upanisad, 6-9, 47, 141. 
pnUitfhd, foundation or abode, 
68, 73, 87-9. 

pralyagdtman, individual self, 94, 
14S. 

pravrhya, having extracted, pra~ 
vrhya dharmyam, 96. 

Purufa, Mon or person, 
in Rg ( Purusa-sUkla ), 19 ; 

A.V. and &.B., 29; 

person in the sun, Br. ii. 1, Ch. 

i. 6, etc., 27, 30. 

person in tho eye, Br. ii. 1, Ch. 

iv. 15, etc., 27, 30. 

A. A., mukhya-prdtia=purusa= 
SCtnan, 28. 

Br. i. 4, alma purusavUUuth, 30. 

ii. 1, vijhdnamaya purusa, 30. 

iii. 9, aupanisada purusa, 30. 
in Kafka, aAgustha-jndtra-purwta, 

29, 164-6, 209. 

highor than tho avyakta, 129, 190, 
than which there is nothing 
higher, the end and final goal, 
129; 

all-pervading (vydpaka), 190 ; 
bodiless (alihga), 190-3 ; 
invisible but apprehended by 
heart and thought, 194 ; 
knowledge of whom leads to 
froodom and immortality, 190, 
194. 

PurusoUama, 132, 139. 
Radhakrishnan, Sir, S., 47, 113. 
Ramanuja, vii, be, 33, 78, 113-5, 
119, 120, 128, 135-7, 166, 
168, 177, 182, 195. 

Ram Mohan Ray, 88, 91, 10S. 
Ranode, R. D., 113, 115, 188, 204. 
roason, intellect ( buddhi, vijMna), 
123-9, 190-1, 221. 
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reasoning, argument ( tarka ), cannot 
reach Brahman, 85, 206. 
rebirth ( punar-janma ), 60,61, 162-3, 
175-6. 

ro-doath ( punar-mflyu ), 56, 61, 
78, 83, 162-3, 215. 

Regnaud, Paul, 108, 110, 230. 
reincarnation, soo robirth. 
renunciation of desire, 79. 

Revelation, 112. 

Rg-Vcda, 5-7, 12-20, 23, 24, 56, 
63, 66, 88, 101, 105, 108, 110, 
116, 120, 160, 172, 178, 188. 
RScr, E., 97, 98, 107, 108. 

Rosetti, Christina, 169. 

_Rudra (or Siva), 12, 102, 229. 
jla, right, divine ordor, 119, 172. 
sacciddnanda, epithet of Brahman, 
35. 

sacrifice, of the Puru§a, 19. 
renews the power of gods and 
men, 21 . 

sustains tho universe, 22 , 68; 
meditation on, 23 ; 

All life a, 23 ; 

VSjaSravasa’s, 57-8 ; 215 ; 

Tho purpose of, 67-9 ; 

Tho Ndciketa, and its result, 
69-71, 215. 

knowledge through, 121 . 

Saguna Brahman, see Brahman. 
Salvation, by knowledge, 24, I90ff. 
faith needed for, 202 . 
ethical requirements for, 79 > 
116-116, 207. 

eamddhi, concentration, 93, 201 ; 

ecstasy, 201, 206-8. 
Sdma-Vcda, 6, 7, 45, 160. 

Samhitd, collection of hymns, etc., 5- 
SSrpkhya philosophy, ix, 10, 20, 
olomenta in the Kafha ? 132-3, 
157, 191; 
outline of, 131. 

SGi/tkhya-kdrikO, 132. 
S&xpkhyn-yoga, in Oitd, 93, 104. 
sarpnycua, abandonment of action, 
93. 


sampardya, passing beyond, transi¬ 
tion, i.e. death and its meaning, 
78, 83. 

Samyulta Nikdya, 220. 
sarruara, tho changing world, tho 
cycle of existence, 121, 185 ; 
transmigration, 123. 
Sdndilya-vidyd, 31,104, 106. 
&ahkara, vii, ix, 3, 6, 7 9, 12, 26, 
32, 34, 35-7, 59-63, 65, 70, 

72, 77, 79, 82, 84, 85, 88, 92, 
94, 97-101, 104, 107, 108, 110, 
111, 113, 116, 119, 120, 130, 
132-5, 142, 147, 149, 151-161, 
163-168, 171-9, 181-2, 185, 
188, 193, 195, 199, 203, 210, 
227, 228. 

idnti, peace, 55, 72, 211. 

Sarma, D. S., 149. 

S’atapalha Rrdhmana, 23, 62, 68, 

73, 89, 104, 148, 156, 172. 
taUva=buddhi, 190. 

eatyasya satyam, reality of reality, 
5, 31, 37, 217-8. 

Savitr, the stimulator, sun-god, 12, 
13, 23, 89, 105, 216, 224-5. 
Savitrl, 165. 

Sayana, commentator on the Rg- 
Veda (d.c. 1387 AD.), 15, 
105, 218, 229, 239. 
edyujya, tayujyaid, completo union, 
206, 223. 

Schrader, F. O., 9. 

scripture learning insufficient, 112 . 

senses, see indriydni. 

Serampore, vii, 216. 

Sermon on the Mount, 107. 

Shadow and light, the individual 
and Supreme selves T 118jf. 
sin, missing tho mark, 1, 3, 81. 
Sltarama S&atrl, 97, 98, 108, 149, 
193, 199, 228. 

&iva (Rudra, Mohadeva), 193. 
sleep, the Self manifest in, 176-7. 
Soma, pavamdna, the purifier, 105, 
tho guest in the jar, 172. 

Spencer, Herbert, 164. 
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Spirit, 17, 95, 99, 182. 

iraddka, faith or reverence, 57, 
79, 228. 

irdddha, i unoral feast, 147. 

dravana, scripture-hearing, 113. 

Sribhdn/a, Ramanuja’s commentary 
on the Veddnta-sulras, see 
Ramanuja. 

Srinivasa, commentator on Nim- 
barka’s V cdanta-sulra-bhasya, 
120 . 

Srnhd, chain, 70, 73, 82. 

St. John, 3. 

St. John's Gospel, 107. 

First Epistle, 182. 

St. Paul, 2, 3. 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, 
126. 

Galatians, 116. 
i. Corinthians, 2, 143. 

Romans, 201. 

sukrtasya lake, meaning discusaod, 
119. 

sukfma Jarira, subtle body, 191. 

sun, chariot, 14; wheel, 14; 
eye of the world, 179 ; 
abodo of the blessed, 66, 89, 
230. 

symbol of Brahman, 13, 14, 
27, 148, 229. 

sun-god or gods, 12, 89, 216. 

Surya, sun-god, 12, 13, 161-2, 
186, 216. 

sufumnd, a “ vein”, 209. 

Svayatnbhii, self-existent, 148. 

6vetakotu, son of Uddalaka 
Aruni, 101. 

SveUUvatara Upaniqad, 6-11, 15, 
46-9, 88, 92, 105, 109, 120, 
135, 141, 165, 178, 181, 194, 
223-5. 

swan ( hamsa), i.e. tho sun, 170, 
172. 

TaiUiriya Aranyaka, 22, 40, 108, 
165, 194. 

TaiUiriya Brdltmana, 40, 42, 45, 66, 
58, 65, 71, 148, 214-6. 


TaiUiriya Samhitd, 23, 45, 102, 105, 
172. 

TaiUiriya Upanifad, 6-10, 35, 38, 
45, 55, 106. 

Tdridya Brdhmatm, 21. 

tapas, heat, asceticism, 16, 17, 21, 
23, 101-2, 115, 165-6, 223. 

Tattvabhusana, Sltdnatha (written 
also aa in Bengali without 
final a’s), 91, 97, 9S, 186, 193, 
228. 

tarka, see reasoning. 

tat tvam asi. That thou art, 32, 
153. 

TathSgata, title of Buddha, 44. 

teacher (aedrya, guru), 55, 72, 
need of a, 84-6, 202, 228. 

Theism, 9, 10. 

Thibaut, G., 91, 98, 119, 182. 

Theresa, St., 169. 

Thomas, P. W., ix, 70, 139, 228. 

Thumb-sized person (angusfha- 
mdtra-purusa, g.v. 

time, 100 , 166 . 

transcendence, divine, 178. 

transmigration, see rebirth. 

trindcikcla, having a triple Ndciketa, 
71. 

Turner, R. L., x, 28, 70. 

Tuxen, 93. 

Uddalaka Aruni, sage, = Gautama 
Aruni, 40, 62, 66. 

Unity, Upani.?ad doctrine of, 2, 26, 
163, 167-9. 

Upani$ad, meaning of, 6. 

Upani§ads, nature of, 5 ; 
number of, 6; 
list of classical, 6 ; 
classification of, 7, 9 ; 
date of, 8-12, 49. 

tttfan, 57, 58, 65, 215. 

Vac, Word, hymn to, 108 ; 
divine voice, 215. 

Vdjasaneyi Samhitd, 172. 

Vfijasanoyin school, 7, 40. 

VujaSravasa, father of Nacikotas, 
57, 58, 65, 215. 
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VaiSampayana, seer, narrator of the 
Mahdbhdraia, 40. 

VaiSwanara, a name of Agni, 61. 

Vaivasvata, son of Vivas vat, i.o. 
Yama, 61. 

Varuna, 12, 15, 188. 

Vasu, a class of gods, used of 
Vftyu, 172. 

VSyu, 12,25,102,161,172,177,186. 

Vedanta, ix, 95, 129, 137. 

Veddnla-suiras ( Brahma-sutras ), 
vii, ix, 24, 33, 79, 120. 

Veda, Vedas, 5-7, 101. 

Vedic gods, 12, 25, 26, 161. 
schools, 6, 40. 

Vipa4cit, a name for the Atman, 
103, 224. 

Vir&j, IS, 25, 28. 

virdga, renunciation of desire, g.v. 

Vision, of God or the Atman, 2, 
109, 187, 194. 

VifQU, 12, 6S, 88, 102, 119, 127-8. 

ViSvakarma, world-maker, 13. 

Vivaavat, sun-god, 61, 66, 230. 

Xenophanes, 26. 

Yajfiavalkya, 5, 9-11, 23, 26, 33, 
34, 35-37, 42, 46, 62, 65, 83, 


104, 115, 162, 166, 180, 208, 

210 . 

Yajur-Veda, 5, 7, 21, 40, 102, 105 ; 
Block, proso explanations mixed 
with Sarphitfi ; White, separat¬ 
ed, 40 ; schools of Black, 40. 

Yama, god of death, 56, 59, 61, 
66 , 165, called Death, q.v. 

Yoga, 2, 3, 23, 41, 48. 
derivation, various meanings, 
92-3 ; 

in the Yajur-Veda, 23, 105, 224 ; 
in tho Gild, 93, 223-5. 
of Patafijali, 93, 197, 200, 201, 
226. 

in the KaOut, 123-147, 150, 196- 
208. 

the practice of, 223-5. 
concluding remarks on, 226-7. 

yoga-l^ema, 82. 

Yoga-sfUras of Patafijali, 199, 224, 
see also Patafijali. 

Yoga-sulra -bhd*ya of Vyasa, 200. 

Warren, H. C., 220. 

water, 16-18. 

Wintcmitz, M., 8. 

Wordsworth, 149. 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 

Pago xviii. Square brackota in the transliterated text denote that tho 
words enclosed should be omitted as hypermetrical. 

P. *. 9, noto 1 , read S.K. for S.P. 


n 

21 , lino 

11 . 

99 

Havana for Kavasa; also pages 218-9. 


46, 

99 

3, 

99 

tokos „ tokos. 

99 

74, 

99 

16, 

99 

sujncyam : so A and majority of MSS. : B.C. have 
suvijAeyam. 

9* 

»* 

99 

3, 

99 

sujUeyam in Nfigarl text also. 

99 

98, 

f . 

16, 

99 

krta^akrl&t for krto-akrtSt. 

•9 

no. 

99 

11 . 

99 

mada^amadarfi „ tnada-amadam. 


114, 

99 

27, 

99 

olma-komasya „ atma-kamasya. 

99 

122 , 

99 

19. 

99 

ulmd^ or atma^_, ? 5imd (=Qtmanam) may, like 


bhokld, be taken as predicative acc. with nom. 
form, (see Macdonell, V.G.S. 196 /).). But Sankara 
reads alma in the sense of iarira and takes it 
as member of the compound otma^indriya-mano- 
yulctam wliich is adj. qualifying atmonam under¬ 
stood, (“tho soul, joined with body, senses, and 
mind, etc.”). 

„ 126, noto 3, delete 4 before Loeb. 

add It is interesting to note that tho car of Jagann&th at 
Serampore (Mahoah) has two horses, one white 
and one black, but I have not been able to obtain 
any traditional explanation of the symbolism. 

„ 129, line 3, read [niyacchet]. 
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